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PREFACE 


In the following pages a systematic attempt has been 
made to study the religious policy of the Mughal emperors 
from the original records of their reign. I have tried to 
approach the subject with sympathy and understanding. 
If I pass judgement, it is because no study of the subject 
would have been complete without doing so. 

I am grateful to the authorities of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Khuda Bakash Oriental Public 
Library, Bankipur, the Muslim University, Ahgarh, the 
Punjab Public Library, Lahore, the Punjab University, 
Lahore, and the Imperial Record OfS.ce, Delhi, for their 
kindness in allowing me to use the manuscripts and printed 
materials in their possession. I am thankful to M. M. Rai 
Bahadur Pt Gori Shankar Ojha who very kindly allowed 
me access to aU his valuable collections of books, raanu- 
soripte and advance copies of vsome of his works. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar placed at my disposal his unique collec- 
tion of manuscripts and printed works on the period and 
gave me every facility for carrying on my work. To Their 
Highnesses, the Maliarana of Udaipur, the Nawab of 
Rampur, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, the Raja of Banera, 
and the Maharaja of Bikaner, I am grateful for their kind 
permission to examine relevant historical material in their 
possession. 

I have not given any detailed description of the books 
and manuscripts listed in the Bibliography as I have 
already described most of them in my A Bibliography of 
Mughal India, 

Sri Ram Shabma 
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Chapter I 

BABUR AND HUMlYtJN 

Indian Government under the Sultanate 

Under the Sultanate India was held in subjection mainly 
by the military strength of her rulers. The sultans and 
their governors maintained whatever peace they could, 
collected the land revenue and other taxes, and were other- 
wise content to leave their subjects alone except where 
their religious policy was concerned. The Sultanate in 
India was based on the distinction between its Hindu and 
Muslim subjects. The Muslims formed the ruling caste. 
Naturally, the position of the Hmdus differed in many 
respects from that of their Muslim neighbours. 

Distinction between the Status of the Hindus and the 
Muslims : the Jizya 

The foremost among the.-'e distinctions was the payment 
of a spe cial tax, th e jizy a, ^ which had always to be paid 
personally .2 The Fatdwa-i-Alamfm, a digest of Muslim 
law prepared tmder Aui'angzeJ^ ^iit embodying earlier 
practices, recognizes two types of the jizya.® One was 
the payment of an agreed-upon jamount by the ruler of a 
territory or the peoy)ie , thereof._ It did not always mean 
an additional tax, because_the amount could well have 
been paid out of the existing sources of revenue. Bjit in 
the teiritories directly under Muslim' rulers "the jizya was 
levied on individual tax-payers and its amount had to be 
individually assessed. Except probably in the earlier 
days of the Muslim occupation of India, the jizya seems 
to have been levied directly. Even when new territories 
were conquered or vassal princes subdued, it was not 
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customary to make any bargains with them so far as the 
payment of the jizya was concerned. If the new territory 
formed a part of the domimons of a Muslim ruler, its 
inhabitants were expected to pay the jizya according 
to the rates jpre vailing elsewhere. If a prince was made 
feudatory, he was expected to pay a tribute which, though 
it might have originally included the jizya, was now, only 
the sign that he had accepted an overlord. His subjects 
were not expected to pay the jizya which seems to have 
been levied only in the territories directly under Muslim 
rulers. At first Brahmans were exempted_from the pay- 
ment of this tax, but in Feroz Shah’s reign it was dis- 
covered that it was ' Unreasonable to tax the humble 
followers of a religion in this fashion and not the leaders 
who instructed the people. Brahmans therefore were 
ordered to pay the jizya/ There were times when an ex- 
ception^ly enlightened monarch, like Zain-ul-‘Abadm, 
1420-1470, in Kashmir, remitted the jizya.^ 

As we have discussed below, (the jizya was a very heavy 
burden to the masses.® But ife lyas not its bur_deu alone 
which was irksome. It was a badge of mferiority round 
the necks of the unfaithful” remmcling them constantly that 
they formed a subject people under aiL.alien rule.'^ 

Pilgrimage Tax 

The jizya was no^ the onl y j.djdjtipnal tax imposed on 
the non-MusJims. Most Muslim rulers collected a pilgrim- 
age tax at Hindu places of religious fairs. As we shall 
presently see, it represented a compromise between the 
strict injunction of the Muslim law not to tolerate public 
celebration of non-Islamic practices and the desire of a 
vast Hindu population to perform their religious rites. 
Under a pious Muslim king, like Feroz Shah Tughlaq, this 
source of profit to the Muslim state from an unholy source 
was sacrificed to the stricter demands of the Muslim law.’’ 
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An ‘Ala-iid-Din would sometimes irnpi^ove upon the 
injunction of his theologians and order a scheme of confis- 
catory taxation leaving the Hindus only their daily needs. 
But ordinarily, the Hindus paid the jizya and the pil- 
grimage tax as additional taxes. The jizya could not be 
avoided, but the pilgrimage tax need not have? been paid 
by those who attended no fairs. The jizya was a regular 
annual tax whereas the pilgrimage tax was an occasional 
one. The jizya was paid only by all non-Muslims living in 
Muslim teiTitories, whereas the pilgrimage tax was paid by 
aU who visited places of pilgrimage situated in the Muslim 
states, As various ceremonies connected with deaths in 
families had usually to be performed at certain holy 
places, most Hindus paid the tax. Feroz Shah’s order 
prohibiting these fairs, however, would lead us to lielieve 
that the village fairs, which formed so important a part of 
inediseval economic and religious life and wliich were lield in 
most places at certain times of the year, were also made a 
soui’ce of income to the state. If that were so the pilgrim- 
age tax would almost be a,s universally paid as the jizya, 

Public Religious Worship 

The paymeht of the jizya and the pilgmaage tax was 
intended to"'ensufe”the free_ exerms? prtheiflFeliglon to the 
non-Muslims. B ut this was limited,, to priva te w orghip 
alone. Public worshi p of Hi nd u idols w as forbidden. It 
is difficuino say de finit ely ho w far th is injunction was ' 
enforced and obeyed. In village whcEC tliere_werejiardly 
any Muslims,,.it would-4mv®--alwnysJieeii-^Da^^ to carry 
on the worship o f the villa ge-gads-aa.iififQre. Of course, 
there might have been chances of trouble if a zealous qazi 
in a neighbouring town heard of such ‘malpractice.s’. The 
Muslim chroniclers record very few cases where the Hindus 
were punished for open and public worship of then' gods, 
thus offending the eyes and ears of the faithful. This 
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raight either mean that ordens were usually obeyed and 
therefore no oases of defiance are recorded or that though 
the orders were disobeyed, it was only under pious kings 
like ¥eroz Shah, that theii' defiance was punished. It 
would be safer to hold that mainly in the important towns 
and cities, where Muslim officials usually resided, some 
attempt at the enforcement of the law against Hindu 
worshiji must have been made. How often this led to 
clashe.s we have no means of judging. 

This, naturally, implied denial of any extension of the 
existing facilities for such worship. Thus it was held that 
the Hindus should not_be allowed * to build new public 
temples or todrepan old ones. Again, it is difficult to decide 
bow far this was msisted upon in all parts of Muslim 
territories. Perhaps again, only in big cities where Muslim 
officers were present and where a considerable number of 
Muslims lived, the building of new public temples was strictly 
prohibited. It should b e bo rne in mi nd, hoywer, that 

this did nob_meanjienial--nf Fe%ious~WQi’shi|). Oftener than 

not, the houses of the well-to-do Hindus contained teiuples 
of sorts where they, as 'well ag their humblerTjrefcbren, could 
w orship their _ g ods. Pub lic juafnlyi ~ existed in 

pTaces which wjexmaanntified_hy-centuries.of religious tradi- 
tions. Such new places were not likely to appear in the 
Muslim period. Hinduism at this time had become an 
individual religion where opportmiities for corporate public 
worship were not many. Of course eases of public temples 
being destroyed or desecrated at the time of the fresh 
conquest of a territory — as witness Feroz Shah Tughlaq’s 
desecration of the temples at Kangra,® and Jagannath 
Puri® — stand in a class by themselves and were taken as 
a sign and a proclamation of the Muslim conquest of 
non-Mushm temtories. The restriction on the building 
of new temples was interpreted as a restriction, if not 
the denial, of aheady existing opportunities for public 
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worship. Sometimes a particularly pious Muslim king, 
lil^e Sikandar Lodi, would have a fit of religiosity and 
desecrate or destroy even existing temples in peaceful 
times. Eeligious festivals like the Holi or the Dipavali, 
rai.sed problems which might sometimes have proved 
obnoxious to the more orthodox among the Muslim rulers. 
The Muslim chroniclers, however, are mostly silent on these 
cpiestions and as we have no other original records of the 
period, we have to be content with their accounts. 

Public Services 

The third distinction between the Hindus and the Muslims 
appeared in the public, .services. , Eevenue records were 
usually kept in Hindi except probably at the headquarters. 
This implied the employment of a large number of Hindus 
in the revenue department. Of these many were paid, not 
by the state, hut by the cTiltivators themselves.^i It would 
not be, therefore, right to consider them public servants; 
they were servants of the community. The lowest state 
officer in the revenue department seems to have been the 
officer-in-charge of a parganah and it is extremely doubtful 
whether Hindirs were ever employed in large numbers in 
this or other higher offices. Ordinarily, it would be safe to 
assert, the Hindus were excluded from all except the lowest 
posts in the state. On the military side, it was customary 
at one time to employ Hindu soldiers. The Ghaznavids 
had contingents of Hindu troops under them. There is no 
reason to believe that the practice completely disappeared 
under the Sultanate. We have, however, to remember that 
pre-Mughal Muslim dynasties in India did not last very 
Jong. Three centuries saw the rise and fall of five dynasties. 
Thus every dynasty had to employ only such soldiers and 
commanders as commanded its confidence. This would, 
sometimes, restrict their choice even to particular branches 
lof Muslims. It; is safe to hold, however, that Hindus were 
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usually excluded fiom all high offices and were employed 
otherwise only when their employment was unavoidable. 

Sumi^tuary Lairs 

The fourth distinction existed in the sumptuary laws 
that were sometimes enforced. As the Fatdwa-i-‘ Alainglrl 
declares the Hindus were not to be allowed to look like 
the Muslims. This, as^iiythe hands of ‘Ala-ud-Din, meant 
the enforcement of certain restrictions. ~ The underlying 
principle was that the Hindus shoiildlook humble and should 
provide no occasion for creating trouble for their Muslim 
rulers. ‘ 41 a-lld-Dm forbade,^ Hindus to wear rich dresses, 
ride horses, and dr ive in carriages, and palanquins. But 
these orders clearly sound exceptional. 'Grliias-ud-Dih 
®rughTaq"vmy "nearly did the same. "Sometimes the Hindus 
might be asked to wear distinguisliiag marks on their ney 
dresses, so that they might not be mistaken for Muslims. 

These restrictions, when and where enforced, must have 
been confined to the cities where alone there was any danger 
of the Plindus emulating theJduslims in their dress and ways 
of living. In the villages where the Muslim poiiulation 
was small, the Hindus were probably not subject to these 
restrictions. 

Law of BlaapMmy 

There were also laws against blasphemy.^® The 
unreasonable extent to which these could sometimes be 
carried is well illustrated by the fate of a Brahman who 
was beheaded mider Silrandar Lodi for maintaining that 
Hinduism and Islam were both true.i* 

Aposfacy 

Conversion of Muslims to Hinduism or the reconversion of 
Hindu converts to Islam was not usually permitted. Some- 
times there were exceptionally tolerant rulers, like 
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Zaiii-ul- ‘Abadin in Kashmir, who were prepared to allow 
all Hindu converts to Islam to return, if they wished, to 
their original faith. But this tolerant attitude was so 
exceptional that a story had to be invented proving him to 
be a Hindu recluse who had j)rojected his own soul into the 
dead body of the king on his death-hed.i* Usually this 
prohibition must have been strictly enforced as it would have 
been considered highly objectionable in a Muslim king to 
encourage or tolerate apostacy which was a capital offence. 


Occasional Persecutions 

Under some Muslim rulers there were scries of fierce 
persecutions. Forced oonyeipion^to Islam took place, 
someti mes in thousands, aa-jtMid-Tmder.SfiandafTB^utsHikan 
of Kashmir. Those^ who defie^ their fanatic persecutors 
were s^ain_ or h.ad to seek safety in 

of Bengal (1414 to i4T6\ a^Anyei'F_ himself, with a new 
enhvert’s zeal,_ forcibly/conyerted hundreds 'oFlus “Hindu 
subject^ and persecuted the rest.^^ Most of the Tughiaqs 
possessed a persocuting"st'fa;iir'and Sikandar Lodi suffered 
from the same defect.^^ it is consoling to find, however, 
that very few Muslim rulers tried to play the part of fanatical 
persecutors. 

Hindus under the Sultanate 

This seems to be a formidable count. But we have to 
remember that all these manifestations of religiosity were 
not always to be found together. Generally the Muslim, 
rulers were content if the Hindus paid the jizya and 
the pilgrimage tax and did not make any attempt to 
force their wealth or their beh'efs on the notice of their 
Muslim rulers. Of com'se, the Hindus were not usually 
allowed to make converts. They were certainly denied 
any share in the higher appointments in the state taut 
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thej^ held the monopoly of many petty offices in the 
revenue and accounts departments. Secondly we have to 
remember that we are dealing with circumstances which 
were imiversal in the Middle Ages and for many years 
after. yTlie position of the Hindus in India was generally 
much bettor than that of many communities in Europe 
whose faith differed from that of their ruIers.'N^ Eiornan 
Catholics in Ireland form an instructive parallel. After 
the Reformation the majority of the population was 
Roman Catholic under Protestant rulers. Yet their faith 
was penalized; they were excluded from the higher appoint- 
ments, and they were aliens in their own country. Nor 
was the position, of the Roman Cathohes in Protestant 
England ever enviable. Even under the prudent Elizabeth, 
the Roman Catholics could abstain from attendance at 
Protestant chnrohes by payment of a fine alone, which was 
parallel to the jiaya of Muslim India. The position of the 
Protestants in the Netherlands under Spanish Roman 
Catholic rulers famishes an interesting illustration of 
religious intolerance of these times. The state was long 
subordinate to the church and it was considered to be a sin 
if its institutions were not used for the propagation of the 
state religion. Thus ,the_religieus-poli63fc-.wJuch.-gaverned 
Muslim politics in India till t^ beginning- of -tire sixteenth 
century, was^Hothirig' siiigular_-It -was. but-onu .example of 
the intolorance_ and- .fanatieism™ wlhchr-'eharaeteTized the 
period and wnich cont7nu6cl,,els,e5^ere even long after that 
date. Vjhe o^y exception was the general policy of the 
Hindu rulers in India who usually did not interfere with 
their subjects’ religions and did not indulge in persecutionA 


, Babur’s Beligimts Policy 

‘f Bafaur inherited his policy from the Lodxg. Sikandar Lodi’s 
fanaticism must have been stiU remembered by f?opie of jfche 
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officials wlio continued to serve when Babur came into power. 
Babur was not a great administrator. He Avas content to 
govern India in the oz’thodox fashion. He jjrojected no great 
changes in the government of the country except tlie design 
of a royal road from Agra to Kabul. But the Hindus, he 
found, occupied no Immhle j)o.sition. Rana Saiiga, a Hindu, 
led a host wherein even Muslini drnin.-> were pre&cnt under 
disaffected Pathan chiefs and it was his success at the battle 
of Khanava that enabled him to remain in India as her 
ruler. These two factors teem to have governed his religious 
pohoy. Babur, the born fighter against heavy odds, knew 
he was at a great crisi.s in his life on the eve of his battle 
against Bana Sanga. In order to conform strictly to the 
MusHm law he excluded Mushms from paying stamp duties, 
thus confining the tax to Hindus. alone. He thus not 
only continued, but increased, the distinction between his 
Hindu and Muslim subjects in the matter of their financial 
burdens. One of his officers, Hindu Beg. is said to have 
converted a Hindu temple at iSf uibhai into a niot-que.^'^ His 
sadr, .Shaikh Zam, demolished mc-ny Hindu temples at 
Chanderi Avhen he occupied it .21 By BaburJI^s orderSj _Mr 
Baqi destroyed the temple at Ayudhya eommemoratiug 
Hama’s birthplace and built a mosque in its place in 
1528-29.23 He destroyed Jain idols at Urva^near Gwalior.^s 
There is no reason to believe that he used any measures to 
relax the harshness of the religious pohey which he found 
prevailing. 

Recently a document, alleged to be Babur’s will, has 
been brought to the notice of scholars by the Government 
of Bhopal (Central India). It was exhibited at one of the 
meetings of the Indian Historical Records Commission. AU 
the Imown facts of Babur’s death and Humayun’s accession 
to the throne militate against this being genuine. Among 
other things, the document includes an admonition to 
Humayiin to behave liberally towards the Hindus.^^ 
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Humayun 

Babur's son Humayun had not, much chance of developing 
any distinct religious policy of his own. He followed the 
path of least re.si.stanc6, the system already in vogue. We 
have no information whether or not he re-imposed on the 
Muslims the stamp duty abolished by his father. Probably 
ho did. His religious outlook is well exemplified in. his 
behaviour when ho set out against Bahadur Shah. He 
would not attack him as long as he was busy against the 
Bana of Cliitor besieging the fort. He sacrificed his own 
chances of an ea.sy success against Bahadur Shah rather than 
interfere in his chances of earning rehgious merit by defeating 
an infidel. 25 But Humayun lived to introduce a partially 
modified religious policy. Bairatn Khan ^ was the most 
brilliant of his offieors who followed him into Persia and 
hack into, India. But he was a Shi'a. Now, as we shall 
see, to the orthodox Sunnis heresy was almost as great a 
crime as infidelity. But Bairam Khan’s faithful services 
naturally led to a modification of the attitude of the state 
towards the Sin' as. Humayun’s stay in Persia also obliged 
him to show at least some outward respect to Shfa prac- 
tices. 2® Thus Humayun tolerated heresy to a greater extent 
than his predec“s,soi'. One of his sadi’-us-sadurs was reputed 
to be a heretic. 27 

Slitr Slidh mid the Hindus 

But we must go back a little amd study the religious policy 
of Sher Shah Sun and his successors who supplanted 
Humayun for sixteen long years in the go vernment of India. 
Sher Shah was a gre^ ruler: undoubtedly the greatest 
Muslim ruler before Akbar. We can understand, therefore, 
the anxiety of his biographer to credit him with a religious 
policy which he never dreamt of pursuing. He emld not 
have seen the folly of putting Hinduism under a ban, as his 
biographer fondly imagines,®® without abolishing the jizya, 
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the pilgrimage tas and variouss other signs of the religious 
hegejnony of the faithfuh If Muslim chroniclers do not 
praise him for his religious fanaticism as they do ‘Ala-ud-Diii, 
Foroz Sha.h, or Sikandar Lodi, they simply bring him to the 
level of the general run of Muslim rulers who had been 
governing India before his time. The only positive evidence 
in his favom' is the presence of a Hindu commander of 
doubtful standing and the imovLsion for Hindus in the post- 
houses which he established. The first docs not prove 
much, as Hindu commanders were found even in the army 
of Mahmud of Ghazni to whom nobody could attribute a 
liberal religious policy. The second brings ns to the question 
of the nature of these rest-houses. They were essentially a 
part of a working postal system. The postal runners might 
well have been Hindus for whom provision was necessary in 
these rest-houses. There is a separate caste of Hindus 
which even today works as carriers. It is doubtful whether 
Muslims in general could have been found willing enough to 
undertake this humble work. Thus the jjrovision for the 
Hindus at rest-houses was in the nature of a provision for 
a class of state servants. Hindu caste rules would not admit 
of the arrangements described being utilized by high caste 
Hindus and the places seem clearly to have been utilized, 
if at aU, by Hindus of a lower caste, most probably public 
servants. 

It is wrong to say that Sher Shah did not destroy a temple 
or break an imago. His conquest and occupation of Jodhpur 
was followed by the conversion of the Hindu temple in the 
fort into a mosque.s® The TdriJeh-i-Daudi aserihea his attack 
pn Maldev, Kaja of Jodhpur, partly to his religious bigotry 
and a desire to convert the temples of the Hindus into 
mosques.8® His treachery towards Puran MaU was not, as 
Qanungo tries to assert, the act of a fanatic religious leader 
forcing his opinions upon an unwilling king. It had been 
planned by Sher Shah beforehand, discussed by him with 

ImuniuipallibrwyI 

I NAINI TAL. I ' , ' " 
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ills officers and was deliberately done to earn religious 
merit for exterminating this areli-iniidel. Slier Shall said 
prayers of thanks after this ‘religious’ deed. No amount 
of mere rhetoric can enable us to get over the accounts of 
the expedition, especially, when we find Slier Shah, who got 
ill on the eve of the battle, inviting hi.g officers and confiding 
to them that ever .since his accession he had been anxious, 
in the cause of his religion, to defeat Piiran Mall. All 
accoimts give this expedition a religious significance which 
no argument can destroy. 32 

Slier Shah was only a product of his own age a.s far as his 
religious policy was concerned. Like Feroz Shah before 
him, he combined administrative zeal with religious 
intolerance. Hi.3 place in history does not depend upon 
his initiating a policy of religious iolei-ation or neutrality. 
He had no more to do with founding a united nation in 
India, which is yet in the maldng even today, than any 
other succe.ssfui ruler before him. 33 

His successor, Salim Shah, brought the state under 
complete subjection to the muUadom. His relations with 
Shah Muhammad, a Muslim theologian whom he treated just 
as Charles X in a later age in France treated the Papal nuncio, 
prove his subordination to religious leaders. The civil 
war, that folio W'ed Sikandar Shah’s accession, gave Hemu, 
a mere Hindu shop-keeper, the chance to become ‘Adii 
Shah’s commander-in-chief and prime minister, thus break- 
ing the religious tradition of intolerance. 

This was the system Akbar inherited when he came to 
the throne in 1556. 
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Chapter 1 1 


AKBAR AND THE FOUNDATION OF A 
NEW ORDER 

''Hit, A^cesnon 

Akbar’s reign forms ti»e dividing line between the old 
and the new methods of government whi^h he waa to make 
ao .snecefcafiih When he snei «e(!prl his father in 1556, he 
was only thirteen. The government of the country was 
administered on his behalf by Bairam Khan. In 1560 
Bairain Khan was ousted and a petticoat government 
established under the auspices of Maham Anaga. By 1 662, 
however, Akbar was able to an.sert has own power and 
assume the supremo dnediou of aftairs. Fiom 1662 to 
1005 he was his owm master consulting whomsoever he 
liked but shaping his policy mostly accortling to his own 
lights. The.se years saw fundamental changes in the policy 
of govermnent and enabled Akbar to leave behind him a 
name which entitles him to a high place among the foremost 
rulers of mankind. 

i'he Gontanporarii AlmosjAiere 

When his reign began, it gave no signs of the opening of a 
new era in the religious policy of the Mughal emperors. 
Almost hki first act of state was to earn religious merit and 
the title of ghazi (slayer of infidels) hy striking at tlie dis- 
armed and captive Hemu after his defeat at Ihe -second 
battle of Panlpat. Akbar was not asked to whot his sword 
on'Hemu because he was a rebel, but because he was a Hindu. 
He was to" perform not the task of the official executioner, 
but that of a victorious soldier of Islam. Abu’l Fazl would 
have us believe that the boy Akbar was wiser than his years 
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and refused to strike a defenceless eneniyd But most other 
writers are agreed on the fact that he struck at tiemu 
and earned the title of the Cfhazi thereby.^ 

This was not an isolated mstance of i^opular feelings. 
The spirit of the age sanctioned such and even worse 
practices. Mubarak, a scholar of no mean repute, was 
persecuted even though he was a Muslim, for holding rather 
unorthodox views.® Mir Habshi was executed for the 
offence of being n ,Shi‘'a; - Khizar Khan met his death on a 
charge of blasphemy; ^ tnere were others as well who 
shared a similar fate.® As Badayuni tells us, it was 
customary ‘to sean-’- out and kill heretics’, lot alone non- 
Mu.slims.' The popular attitude towards heretics and non- 
Muslims can be well understood by several incidents of 
Akbar’s reign itself. In 1560-70 (977 a.h.) Mirza Muqim 
and Mir Ya'qiib w'C-re executed for their religious opinions.® 
Hemu’s father, wdton captured, was offered his life if he 
turned Muslim. Even in 1588 when the murderer of a 
Shi ‘a was executed, the people of Lahore showed their 
religious feehngs by desecrating the tomb of his victim.® 
Eeelings towards the Hindus could not be restrained — 
‘Abdul Nabl executed a Brahman for blasphemy on the 
complaint of a qazi.i® Husain Khan, the Governor of 
Lahore, who died in 1675-6 (983 A.H.), made his government 
famous by ordering that the Hmdus should stick patches of 
different colours on their shoulders, or on the bottom of 
their sleeves, so that no Muslim might be put to the indignity 
of showing them honour by mistake. Hor did he allow 
Hindus to saddle their horses but insisted that they use 
packsaddles when riding.ii The Akbar Ndma, the Jin- 
i-Ahban and Badayuni are all agreed that prior to 1593, 
some Hindus had been converted to Islam forcibly. When 
Todar Mall was appointed finance minister, Akbar had to 
defend this appointment of a Hindu to such a high office 
by reminding his Muslim critics that they were aU utilizing 
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the services of Hindu accountants in their own householdsd^ 
When Man Singh was appointed the leader of the expedition 
agauist Maharana Pratap, the appointment caused some 
resentment in the Muslim military circlesd^ BadayunI 
accompanied Man Singh in this expedition. On the battle- 
field he faded to distinguish between the imperial Rajputs 
and those led by Maharana Pratap. He asked a Muslim 
friend nearby who told him that it did not matter. He 
should shoot indiscriminately; whosoever would be kdled 
would mean one Rajput less and hence Islam would gain.is 
In 1581 some Portuguese captives at Surat were offered 
their lives if they would turn Muslims.^*'' When Kangra 
was invaded in 1572-3 (980 a.h.), even though Birbar 
accompanied the expedition as a jpint commander, the 
umbrella of the goddess was riddled with arrows, 200 cows 
were killed, and Muslim soldiers threw their shoes full of 
blood at the walls and the doors of the temple.^'^ Salim, 
at one time, intended demolishing some of the Hindu 
temples at Benares but desisted therefrom on Man Singh’s 
intervention.18 A Mughal officer, Bayazid, converted a 
Hindu temple of Benares into a Muslim school.^-° Some 
Jain idols are said to have been broken in Gujarat, though 
Akbar later on sent a fannan to the governor asking liim to 
protect the Jain temples from further injmy. A cartload 
of idols was removed from the temples by a Mughal officer 
and was yielded up to a Jain on payment of money 
some time after 1678.20 

Such seem to have been — and continued to be — the popular 
prejudices against the Hindus. 

Akbar's Heritage 

^.^kbar’s task was, therefore, not an easy one. He had to 

Xr formulate his religious policy in this atmosphere of mistrust 
and suspicion. There would have been nothing easier than 
to continue the age-long traditions and govern as most of 

<• 2 
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his predecessors had governed in India. But it seems that 
the problem as Akbar saw it was complicated. It is true 
that most of the Muslim kings in India had governed as 
outsiders but their fate left an interesting lesson behind it. 
Their occupation and government of India seemed to have 
been superficial. Dynasties had risen and crumbled to the 
ground with a suspicions ease. During the last three 
centuries, the Slaves, the Khilijis, the Tughlaqs, the 
, Sayyids, the Lodis, the Mughale and the Suris had had their 
^turn. The average life of these dynasties had been fifty 
years. Akbar’s father, Humayun, had been expelled from 
India easily enough. It seemed that to the Hindu popula- 
tion the names of tlieir Muslim rulers, their places of origin, 
or their sub -castes did not matter. To them all were 
foreigners, non-Hindus and unholy. They were not 
ordinarily interested in their fate^r ,in a change of djmasty. 
This fimt stare d Akba r in the fac e. ( I 7 nlik e,his pj edecessors, . 
.. h & . h unusual amount of imagination an^ir^i^ 

, fitey had oeen content to govern, as of old, because 
they" knew no better and were content to tread the beaten 
path. Akbar. like his grandfather Babur but in a different 
held — loved adventure and was prepared to plunge into new 
espei'iments in government. Besides, he possessed an 
intensely religious nature and a profoundly inquisitive mind. 
'*''hi.« conduuation prevented his becoming a fa natic . 
hortune favoured him in rather an miusual manner. His 
first Ihime Minister and regent, B airam Kha n, was a Shi‘a 
and, therefore, to a majority of Muslims in India, a heretic. 
He appointed ‘ Abdul Latif his tutor, who was so liberal 
in his views that among Sunnis he acquired the reputation 
of being a Shi'a (a heretic), and among Shi'as that of being 
a Sunni and, therofore, again, a heretic.^i Bairam TCban 
further used his power as regent to appoint Shaikh Gadai, 
a SM‘a, the sadr-ua-sadQr of the empire. 22 Humayun in 
his own days, as the emperor of India, had been suspected 


i 
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of being a SM‘a 28 and like he had bought Persian aid 

with an outward show of respect for Shi'a practices and a 
promise to encoui’age the Shi'a religion in India.®^ All this 
weakened the outer bulwarks of the orthodox Sunnism in 
India and gave Akbar a starting point for his experiments. 
His marriages with Hindu princesses further contributed to 
the liherahzing process. Before his time, such marriages 
had taken place.25 But Akbar improved upon the earlier 
practice by allowing his Hindu spouses to perform their 
religious rites in the palace.29 This had its effect upon his 
rehgious attitude to his people. If idol worship was tolerated 
in the palace, it would have looked rather unreasonable to 
prohibit it outside. Akbar, thus came to he surrounded by 
Hindu influences at home which must have worn away the 
natural repugnance of a Muslim, bom and bred, for Hindu 
practices. Akbar’s inquisitiveness also came to his help. 
He desired not only to profess and practise the faith of his 
forefathers, but to understand it as weU. With this end in 
view, he established his ‘House of Worship’ and started 
religious discussions there. Here came theologians, scholars 
learned in law, Sufis of all grades and conditions, and his 
officers. When the discussions once started, it was discovered 
that orthodoxy was divided against itself. Differences of 
opinion appeared, not only on questions of detail, but of 
fundamentals as well.27 Discussion on the number of wives a 
Muslim could lawfully marry went deeper and stirred up 
trouble over the question of the legality of the Nikah 
and the Mutah marriages.28 When Jalal-ud-Din was 
appointed to write a commentary on the Qur’an it was 
discovered that the work could not proceed any farther on 
account of the differences of opmion on many important 
matfcers.22 ‘ One pronounced a thing lawful, another would 
pronounce the very same thing unlawful.’ But more dis- 
concerting than this difference of opinion was the intolerance 
for each other’s views exhibited by the mullas when they 
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happened to differ. At the very outset, as the emperor sat 
listening to their discussion ‘a horrid noise and confusion 
arose’. The emperor was very much upset and com- 
missioned Badayuni to report to him such disputants as 
talked nonsense and could not behave themselves. Badayuni 
in an ‘aside’, declared that this would empty the house of 
all its members. 31 Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi declared that 
wearing of yellow and red-coloured clothes was lawful. 
Sayyid Muhammad, the chief qazi could not tolerate the 
expression of this heretic view and abused Ibrahim roundly 
in the imperial presence.^^ ‘They, the mullas, would call 
one another fool and heretic,’ Their personal bickerings 
necessarily detracted much from their claims to infallibility. 
They did not even leave the ancient commentators alone. 
In order to support their arguments they quoted from 
ancient authorities and proved that there existed as great a 
difference of opinion among them as among their modern 
representatives.33 The fall of the mulladom was hastened 
by its pretentiousness as well. ‘Abdun Nabi, the sadr-us- 
sadur, would not pay heed to even the greatest among 
the imperial officials. The emperor used to look after 
his shoes.3^ The combination of ecclesiastical office with 
unlimited patronage also brought forth its nemesis. The 
aadr-us-sadurs were- supposed to be the highest religious 
dignitaries in the empire. Left to themselves, the sadrs 
might have proved themselves patterns of saintly life. But 
to their office was attached, among other things, the dis- 
tribution of royal charities. This left the holders of the 
office open to temptation. Patronage provided oppor- 
tunities for corruption and left little room for saintliness of 
life. The dishonest and corrupt working of the eccle- 
siastical department under ‘Abdun Nabi became a dis- 
grace to the state. 35 Minor dignitaries were no better. 
MaffiidOm-ui-Mulk, another leader of the orthodox party, 
invented tod pursued a very disingenuous method of 
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defrauding the exchequer.^® Hilji Ibrahim Sirhiiidi, 
provincial sadr of Gujarat, was indicted for bribery and 
dismissed.®^ Qazi Jalal-ud-Din of Multan forged a Royal 
order for half a million tankas.®® These fraudulent acts 
made the holders of these offices unpo^mlar. ‘Abdun Nabi 
was strangled to death in his bed in 1584 (992 A.H.).®® 
Makhdum-ul-Mulk died possessed of a princely fortune. 
Such representatives of orthodoxy naturally failed to 
impress the emperor and could not uphold their claims to 
exclusive protection much less to a right to persecute rival 
groups. This might, however, have never been noticed but 
for the fact that in Mubarak, Abu’l Fazl, and Faizi, Akba,r got 
three kindred spirits able to meet the scholars on their own 
gi-ounds and give them as good as, if not better than, they 
received. They had been victims of the spirit of vindictive- 
ness and persecution which ivas so common in those days. 
When, at last they obtained royal protection, fortunately 
for them, their royal patron proved to be as liberal as 
themselves. But let us not forget that though they might 
have encouraged Akbar on his path, they did not choose it 
for him. Akbar had already made up Ms mind and made a 
start before they were allowed to be received at Court. 
Their reception was the effect of a liberal policy already 
decided upon, rather than its cause. 

The religious ferment tM’ough wMch India was passing 
at that time also made its contribution to the final evolution 
of Akbar’s religious policy. Hindu India was at that time 
astir with life; the cult of devotion to a personal god had . 
caught the imagination of some chosen spirits who were 
making it popular. The religious ideas of the people were 
in a melting pot. The leaders of the Bhakti movement 
were busy creating a saintly brotherhood in which weavers, 
butchers, cultivators and shopkeepers were rubbing shoulders 
with the high caste leaders of Vaishnava thought.^® It was 
only in such an atmosphere that Hindu teachers could be 
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found willing enough to initiate the emperor into the 
mysteries of Hindu religion. A hidebound orthodoxy 
could not have tolerated this propagation of Hindu views to 
an outsider even though he was an emperor. Akbar’s 
marriages with Hindu princesses and iris relations with the 
Hindu rajas provided the means for bringing Hindu teacher.s 
of all shades of opinion to the religious discu.ssions in the 
imjjerial presence. These meetings were throvra open to 
the adherents of other religions as well. Akbar’s relations 
with the State of Bikaner procured for him the services 
of Karm Chand who had once served as a minister at the 
court of Bikaner. He was a Jain and thi'ough him were 
introduced to the court such eminent Jain scholars as 
Man Singh and Jai Chand Surl.-^i 

The pre.sence of the Portuguese on the western coast 
enabled the emperor to request for and receive at his court 
three repre.sentatives of their religion.^® The Parsis were 
also invited. These discussions in the ‘Ibadat KhSna had 
their immediate influence outside as well. When the Hindus 
could dispute with security with the Muslim scholars nice 
points of their respective theologies in the palace, some 
sort of freedom of views was naturally seoui’ed outside its 
walls as well. 

All these things played a part in ahapiug Akbar’s religious 
policy. But it was his mind that gave definite shape to the 
pohoy of tolerance to the several rehgions in his kingdom. 
Many of these factors, if they tended to create a liberal 
atmosphere, were themselves in their turn created by 
Akbar’s natural liberalism and political far-sightedness. 
It has been maintained, sometimes by way of reproach, 
that A kbar’s religious, pohoy . was due jo political rather 
jpian rStgious masons. Even if that were true, it wouIdT" 
not "detraet much from his greatness. As we shall soon see, 
Akbar’s great achievement lay in liberating the state from 
its domination by the mullMom. Even if for the toleration 
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he granted to the vast majority of his subjects, he found 
sanctions outside orthodox Islam, it was not his fault. But 
this is far from being the case. Akbar’s religious policy 
was intricately connected with his own religious views. It 
was the realization of the fact that ‘the Truth is an iuhrbitant 
of every place that fin.il!y completed the process, which 
might have been begun earlier by Akhar’-s political sagacity. 

''The Jizya 

Let us now study what Abbar’s religioua policy was. The 
^•eat achievement of Akbar in this field wa.s the abolition 
of the hateful jizva.‘‘s_ As a tax the jizya was bad enough, 
it was rctrugiessivo in Its demaiiti, and its incidence on 
income was greatjifi But it was hated more as a sign and 
emblem of inferiority. It implied a declaration that the 
Muslim rulers of India were still her conquerors, holding the 
inhabitants down by sheer force. It proclaimed the 
superioritv of I.sla iu over Hinduism in too brazen a fashion. 
Every other aspect of the religious policy of Muslim emperors 
of India was founded upon the imposition of this tax. • Thus 
its abolition in 1564 was a turning point in the history of the 
Muslim rule in India. As long as the jizya was levied, the 
Muslims were the only true citizens in the Muslim state. 
Hindus were subjects who acquired certain rights as a result 
, ,of their undertaking to pay the jizya to their conquerors. 

”T With its abolition^ Akbar oreilted a comm Qn-Qit'.iaMiiflfaiR 'fe 
all his subjects, l^hdus a nd Mus lunsjt^Jmr* Let us remember 
thaFthis happened years before Abu’l Eazl and Eaizi were 
introduced to the emperor. 

- Public Worship 

i /Akbar further removed all resteicfcions from, the Jiublio 
religious worship of aon-Mu^ms., There had been. re.stric- 
tions on thp building of Tiew pub|m temples and a tax on 
pilgrimages to Hindu places of x^prsbip./ The imposition of 
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the pilgx’image tax was brought home to Akbar when he 
lay encamped at "Mufti a. in 1563 at the time of a Hindu 
festival. It irked him to discover that his state was making 
money out of the religious obligations of the vast majority 
of his subjects. Forthwith orders were is.sued to stop the 
collection of the tax.^s Akbar further removed all restric- 
tions on the building of places of public worship as well.^o 
This led to the building of numerous public temples in the 
famous places of Hindu pilgrimage. The rajas made most 
of their opportunities and built temples dedicated to their 
favourite gods. Man Singh built a temple at Erindaban at 
a cost of half a million rupees and another at Benares. A 
cultured MusHm traveller describing some of these temples 
in his travel diary, compiled early in the reign of Jahangir, 
was so pleased with the beauty of their stnreture that he 
wished they had been built in the service of Islam rather 
than Hinduism.®® A Christian chui’ch was built at Agra, 
another at Lahore,®^ while permission to build churches at 
Cambay and Thatta®^ -was also seemed. Several Jain 
temples seem to have been built at Satrunjaya and Ujjain.®® 
Local tradition credits Akbar with the presentation of a 
golden umbrella to the shrine of the fire goddess of Jwala 
Mukhi in the modern district of Kangra in the Punjab.®^ 

Cultural Contacts 

The permission to build temples and churches implied 
toleration of public worship after the Hindu and the Cliristian 
fashion.®® Combined with the abolition of the pilgrimage 
tax, it made it possible for the followers of all religions to 
worship their gods in their own way. But Akbar’s generosity 
and justice did not stop here. He had destroyed the pre- 
valent myth that the public celebration of the Hindu worship 
was a profanation to Muslim ears and eyes. There was 
another fiction almost of the same type. The study of the 
religious books of other religions was, to the average Muslim 
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of the times, a sheer waste of time, if not worse. He was 
content with hia own religion and had no use for anything 
else. ’"The Hindus, oii their side, ’were not willing to let 
other prying eyes look into their religious books.“® Akbar 
tried to break through these barriers which were keeping 

the two commmiities apart. He organized a translatio n 

departmentL.i£ hich. among-ittheiLthings^ w^aa-entrirstEd_Bdth 
the task of tran.slating the religious books of the Hindus 
into Persian. Sanskrit works had been translated into 
Persian and Arabic before, but these had been mostly 
secular. Akbar now' ordered that the Athurva Veda, the 
MaMbMmta, the ilnrivamsa, and the Batndyana be 
translated into Persian. Most of these translations were 
completed to enrich the Persian literature and to extend 
toleration to Hindu religious books.^'^ 

Conversions to other Religions 

Under earlier kings conversions to other faith s frnrn Tglnm- 
wer e not allowed . Akbar’s toleration, however, would not 
“tie complete till he had permitted all to follow whatever 
religion they hked. Hindus were pennitted to reconvert to 
their faith .such Hindus as had been forcibljr compelled to 
accept Islam earlier,®® In 1603, a written farmdn was 
issued to allow the Christians tQ,jna keLAyi]IiD£„cx?lgg^^^ 
Mulla Shah Ahmad, a Shi'a, is Icnuwn to have made some 
converts to his way of thinking.®® Early in his reign 
Akbar stopped t he practic e of forcible conversion ti^slam. 
Prisoners of war were usually made slaves and they were 
presumably converted by their masters. In 1563 Akbar 
abolished this barbarous custom.®^ We do not know pre- 
cisely bow the prisoners of war were treated after this. 
Presumably they were set free when the war in which they 
had taken part ended with the submission of the chief they 
had served. What happened in other cases? Was no 
quarter given, as at Chitor, and w'ere those who fell into the 
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hands of imperialists, slaughtered ? Qr were the prisoners 
of war otherwise employed in imperial service ? 

Of course this did not put an end to forcible conversion 
everywhere, much leas did it allow all new converts to Islam 
to be reconverted back to the faith of their forefathers. 
At Surat, we have already noticed that some Christian 
prisoners of war were asked to become Muslims and on 
their refusal were executed. A Portuguese was forcibly 
converted to Islam in 1604.*^ Elsewhere, as well, such 
things might have continued unchecked but active persecu- 
tion of the Hindus and a systematic conversion of the 
believers of other religions to Islam seems to have come to 
an end. 

yPublic Services 

The permission to make converts was a very great 
concession to the members of other faiths. Before this it 
had been a capital offence.®* Combined with other aspects 
of Akbar’s policy, this permitted his Muslim and non-Muslim 
subjects to live together in peace without any fear of their 
religious activities being checked. But as we know from 
the history of political institutions elsewhere, toleration 
alone does not put an end to aU the civic disabilities of 
citizens. Akbar knew that, and therefore, decided to 
remove all civic disabilities of non-Muslims. High public 
appointments had been the monopoly of the ruling caste 
till then.®® The Musl ims in India, like the English in the 
nineteenth century, f ormed the gav erning-grcaip from among 
whom all high officials were drawn. Akbar disregarded this 
monopoly and drew his olhc ^'^nralliraBks-aad-co ndi tiona 
of IHndus were freely admitted to such high posts as 

they were fit fQr r" trodar MajI b ecame ^kBar’s,„fmance 
minist er 'and f or so me, .time his .PximeJIinister as_welL JMan 
Singh, Bhag wan Das. Rai Singh apd_Xofiat_Mall seirved at 
vano us t imes as governors of provinces. Out of 137 
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mansabdars of 1,000 and above mentioned in the Ain, 14 
were Hindus. Out of 415 mansabdars of 200 or above, .51 
were Hindus. The percentage of Hindu of&cers in Akbar’s 
army is higher than the percentage of Indian officers hold- 
ing the King’s commissions in the army in India today. 
Against four governors m Akbar’s reign of half a centimy, 
there has been only one Indian governor in India during a 
century and a half of the British rule. No one in British 
India has so far risen to the high rank which Todar Mall 
held, as the vice-regent and finance minister to Akbax in 
his whole empire. Of the twelve provincial finance ministers 
appointed in 1594-5 eight were Hindus.®® further Akbar 
devised another channel for the utilization of the admhiistra- 
tive talents of the Hindus. Gases between _HiiKius had 
hitherto been dQcided_by the Muslim jurists when they 
happened to bo brought to the royal courts. Alcbar set up 
new courts with Brahma n judg es to decide such cases.®^ For 
the success of the royal poHcy, Todar MaU as finance 
minister issued orders for the use of Persian as_ t he un iform 
language of record throughout the empire.®® The Hindus, 
who ran the lower sections of the "accounts and the revenue 
departments of the empire, were thus compelled to learn 
the language. This helped to break down the barriers 
between the two denominations. 

Mespect f(yr Hindu Sentiments 

Akbar’s toleration was not simply passive. He was not 
content with being neutral alone. He saw no reason why 
his being a Muslim should prevent his showing respect to 
the rehgious sentiments of the vast majority of his subjects 
As Badayuni pjits it, ‘on ferther hearing how much the 
people of the country prized their institutions, he began to 
look on them with affection’.®* Use of beef was-forbidden 
as the cow wa s considered a saored animal by the Hindus.'^® 
Bloohmann,'*'! and, following him, Vincent Smith are 
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wrong 111 stating that those who killed cows were awarded 
capital punishment. The Persian test of Badayiim records 
the fact that the Hindus kill good men if they Idll cows. 
It has to he remembered that by this injimefcion Akbar did 
not interfere with the performances of any religious rites of 
the Muslim. The eating of beef was lawful for Muslims, not 
obligatory. We are further told that Akbar forbade the kill- 
ing of anunals on certain days jn 1583 (991 a.h.).'^^ Jahangir 
when he mentions this fact, does not connect it with any 
anti-Muslim bias of Akbar. He seems to consider the 
prohibition in the same light in which the Sufis forbade the 
use of meat, by way of a self-denying ordinance. Badayuni 
declares that Akbar during these days abstained from taldng 
meat as a religious penance. In 1590-1 (999 a.h.) Akbar 
is said to have forbidden the eating of the flesh of oxen, 
buffaloes, goats or sheep, horses and camels.'^^ Fislung also 
was prohibited for_sonie_timejKhejijikbar visited Kashmir 
in 1592.75 It ig difficult to decide whether Akbar "iiniply 
made the use of these materials unlawful for himself or tried 
to enforce his own personal opinion about their being 
unlawful on his Muslim subjects as well. The flesh of goats 
and sheep was used in the royal kitchen at the time when the 
Mn was compiled. Its price is also recorded in the AlnJ^ 
Thus there is every reason to suppose that these injunctions 
were not enforced on his subjects by Akbar. There is no war- 
rant for supposing with Vincent Smith, 77 that these measures 
amounted to a great persecution of the large flesh-eating 
Muslim population. Even today a vast majority of MnsUms 
living in the villages eats flesh very rarely. We can almost 
safely presume that Akbar’s acts were mostly pious expres- 
sions of personal opinion which were disregarded even in the 
royal kitchen. They do not seem to have been ‘ measures 
in the sense of being laws, to be enforced by the state. Un- 
lik© Asoka and Aurangzeb, Akbar had no overseers of morals 
and these expressions of personal taste were expected to be 
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respected presumably just as mueli as, and no more than, 
Akbar’s mode of di’ess. We are further told that Alibar 
‘avoided garlic, onion, beef, association with people with 
^beards, and introduced these heretical practices in the 
assemblies ’.'8 All that can be safely assumed is that Akbar 
a^, voided these things himself and tried to spread a distaste 
for them to his assemblies in the ‘House of Worship’ or the 
C(5urt. There was no question of persecution. Indeed, 
some of the ‘forbidden’ food stuffs were openly sold in the 
markets and the price of the preparations containing them 
is recorded in the AlnJ^ Alcbar, however, resj)ected the 
feelings of the Hindus enough to abstain from the use of 
some of these articles. IJe also participa ted i n so me of the 
Hindu festivals. The Edkhi_was celebrated in the Court 
when the Brahmans came to tie strings of different types of 
threads to the imperial wrists. But it w'as a purely social 
festival as celebrated in Akbar’s court. Even today its 
religious side is not much in evidence and the festival is 
celebrated simply as a means of making presents to the 
Brahmans and one’s relatives. However after some time 
the celebration got so elaborate and ceremonious that Akbar 
discontinued the practice.^o Further, he participated in the 
celebration of the Dlpavali, the festival of lamps.®! Again, 
his participation was confined to its festive side only. There 
is nothing to suggest that he participated in the worship of 
the goddess of wealth which forms part of the festival. 
His participation in the celebration of the Shivaratri seems 
to bear a rehgious tinge.s® But all that Badayfinl’s account 
suggests is that he made that night an occasion, for assembling 
yogis, ffom far and near and listened to their discourses on 
their beliefs and practices. We cannot but treat all these 
things as constituting an attempt by Akbar to conciliate the 
Hindus without at the same time implying any disrespect 
to his own religion. Even today in States under Muslim 
rulers, Hindu officials attend the social and court eeremoms? 


1 
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held in connexion with many Muslim festivals and all 
officials, including the Muslims, attend similar Hindu festivals 
in the Hindu States. In the early days of the British 
acquisition of India, even Christian administrators parti- 
cipated in the celebration of Hindu and Muslim festivals 
without thereby ceasing to be Christians. 

facial Beforms 

Though Abbar was tolerant, he did not extend his 
toleration to anything he considered an evil practice. He 
was content to leave every one of his subiects to his own 
mode of worship. But if it was necessary for the sake of 
sopial reform or administrative convenience to take some 
action in a matter, he would not stop to inquire whether a 
particular measure had the religious sanction of the Hindus 
or the Muslims. On humanitarian groimds and for adminis- 
trative efficiency he was not afraid of taldng steps which 
might he considered by the Hindu or the Muslim orthodoxy 
as an interference with their religious (or social) practices. 
He dhequraged child marriages though they had then, as 
now, thc'sanction of both Hindu and Muslim orthodoxy. 

. He perm itted widow remarriages among the Hindus,®* He 
"proEit^d the burning of young Hindu widows on the 
funeral pyre of th eir h usbands if the marriage had not been 
consummated.®® He would not, and could not, prohibit 
the evil custom of sati altogethe^but declared that no JJOm- 
pulsion was to he used to compel an unwilling Hindu widow 
’to^mm~Eef8eHV"H ^ was not merely a pious e^fTOsSon of 
Ms individual opinion. In one case he travelled hard in 
order to prevent the burning of an unwiUing Rajput widow 
on her husband’s funeral pyre. It was known that her son 
and parents were forcing the woman to perform the rite but 
Akhar arrived in time and showed his Rajput subjects that 
he would have his order obeyed, even if it went against their 
cherished religious or social usages.®® He forbade marriag es 
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between couisins and near relations, even though Jihis jvag 
sanctioned by the Muslim Sirnilaiiy, circumcision of 

cldldren of a tender age was forbidden.®® H e rec ogni zed the 
evil of drink, but made a compromise by controlling its use 
’"and restraining its evil'inffuences instead of insisting eitl^er 
* 0 ^ total prohibition, as Anrangzeb tried to do, without 
much success, ~6r~sEutting his eyes to the existence of the 
evil, as most of his predecessors had done. Shopkeepers 
were made to buy licences for the sale of liquor and Akbar 
fixed all liquor prices himself. The use of wine in moderation 
was allowed for medical purposes. It was sold only on the 
buyers’ giving their names. This must have discouraged 
some who were not prepared to make their indulgence known 
to the public. He tried other means to control the evil 
effects of drink. Drunkeimess was to be punished and dis- 
orderly conduct had to be paid for with a fine. He insisted 
on these regulations being enforced and every day, accord- 
ing to Badayuni, many drunkards were punished. But if 
Badayuni is to be believed, the evil of drink had gone 
so far that Akbar’s measures fell short of BadayunI’s — and 
presumably Akbar’s — expectations.®® We need not be 

surprised at the partial failure of Akbar in dealing with the 
drink problem. Most modern states have fared no hetter- 
JSe made similar attempts to control pi-ostitution. A 
^^ecial quarter was set apart for prostitutes. An officer was 
appointed and whosoever wanted to visit them or take 
them home had to give him his name and address. Akbar 
tried to insist on sending all women, of ill-repute to this 
quarter when their proceedings became notorious.®® 

Thus in dealing with these evils Akbar was far ahead of 
his times. He approached the modem methods of dealing 
with these questions in British India very closely. His 
measures remind one of the modem excise policy in British 
India, the municipal control of prostitution in Indian cities, 
the Sarda Act and early British measures to confine sati to 
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willing victims. His policy in dealing with these problems 
involved as much interference in the religion — as it was then 
understood — of the Hindus and the Muslims as the modern 
pohey of the British Government does. 

An attempt was made by him to deal with the beggar 
problem in the capital at least by setting apart three colonies 
for them where arrangements wmre made to maintain them 
by royal charity. Khair Pura for the Muslims, Dharm 
Pura for the Hindus and Jogi Pura for the Hindu yogis, were 
the main organized centres The seclusion to which women 
were generally condemned then was lessened by the setting 
apart of a time for women to visit the Exhibition of Trades 
and Industries in the Mina Bazar held once a month.®^ 
This must have shocked many Muslims and Hindus alike. 
Gambling seems to have been so prevalent, in spite of 
Muslim injunction to the contrary, that Akbar not only 
recognized its existence but tried to bring it under state 
control.®® 


Some Administrative Measures 

To increase the efficiency of his govermnent, Akbar 
adopted many new measures. H e in troduced trial by 
ordeaj. 1 ?^ A st^dm-d year-far. afficiaLpm-poses was adopted. 
The Muslim lunar year, the Hindu Easli year and the 
many local ei'as in use caused a good deal of administrative 
confusion. The lunar era was not suitable for revenue 
purposes as its months 'did not correspond with harvest 
seasons. On this aepount it was not possible to fix any date 
of the era either for the issue' of demand slips to the culti- 
vators, or for the collection of revenue. A new era with a 
solar year wa s therefore introduced in'^l ie' "y ea&.> 1686 
(094 A.H.) and caIfiH~£He ~nahi Year.®® It was not intended 
to, an3~it did not, superseSe^tlie^uae of the Hijri era. The 
liahi era was intended to be used in offioial records, oftener 
than not, along with the Hijri dates. It did not involve the 
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disuse of the Muslim era either by Akbar or his subjects.®® 
So convenient was the new era that it was continued by his 
successors including Aurangzeb who only gave precedence 
to the Hijri dates in state iiapers.®^ Yet Akbar was so 
careful in respecting the religious feehngs of his Mushm 
subjects that he hesitated long before the introduction of 
this measure lest its introduction be misunderstood. He ■ 
had, earlier in 1582, tried, without success, to make the 
Hindus reckon the beginning of their month from after the 
16th lunar day rather than the 29th.®8 
, ^Akbar was a patron of literature and science of all kinds. 
He refuseTTo believe, unhke his Safavi conte^mporary of 
Persia, that only the legalities (Muslim theology, tradition 
and law) need be studied.*® He patronized, therefore, the 
study of astronomy, mathematics, history, belles leilres, 
medicme and many other subjects. i®® A contemporary 
Persian poet regretfully recorded the fact that on account 
of the orthodoxy of the Persian princes it was impossible 
for any one to become learned in__difFerent sciences. Only 
when one came to India he ^.ckhowledged, could one really 
acquire proficiency in studies.wi Naturally the muUas who 
tvere themselves brought up on the old lore foiuid the 
change hard to accept. It involved the disappearance of 
their monopoly of learning. They could hardly ‘adapt 
themselves to the new order of things and keenly resented 
this change. Badayuni’s wrath against the emperor who 
sponsored this change from 'classicism’ to ‘modernism’ 
can be easily imderstood. It is not necessary to beheve 
him when he tells us that the emperor interdicted the study 
of Arabic.i®2 jg Qiqy lamentation of an old man on 
the passing away of the old order. "We know Akbar’s 
library contained Arabic books.i®^ Some Ai'abic works 
were translated under his patronage .i®* Again the asser- 
tion of Badayuni that Akbar directed that the letters peculiar 
to Arabic should not be used in spelling words in Persian!®^ 
3 
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seems to have originated in his attempt at ridiculing the 
main plank of Akbar’s policy. Akbar’.s innovation may 
best be considered as the attempt of a ‘purist’ to pro- 
duce ‘pure’ Persian. But there is nothing to prove that 
this order was obeyed in the sense in which Badayuni 
wishes us to believe it was intended. No documents of 
Akbar’s reign have come down to us with this peculiarly 
fantastic attempt at reforming spelling. The Faramln- 
i-Saldtln includes a Jarman of Akbar dated 1696 (1004 a.h.), 
where many words appear without any change in their 
spelling.!®® This ‘tale’ therefore must be credited to 
Bada 3 nini’s resentment at Akbar’a patronizing useful, as 
against purely religious, and modern, as against classical 
studies and accomplishments. 

Akbar felt that the administration of the sadx-us-sadur’s 
department was far from satisfactory. Even an orthodox 
Muslim of Badayuni’s type was not pleased with the way 
things had been going on for years. The sadrs had had far 
too much power and they had not used it well. The first 
step in the direction of reforms here was the appointment of 
Makhdum-ul-Mulk as the provincial sadr of the Punjab. 
Akbar, further reduced the powers of ‘Abdun Nabi’s 
successor in office, Sultan Khwaja. In 1581 he appointed 
six sadrs in the provinces.!®'^ Inquiries were also held into 
the rent free grants made earlier in the reign. ‘Ahdun 
Nabi’s grants, according to Badajmni, were greater than 
those of aU the previous emperors taken together.!®® Even 
under Shaikh Gadai at least one theologian held a grant 
worth ten million tankas.^®® Akbar was therefore driven, in 
order to protect his own financial interests, to inquire into 
the grants so far made. On investigation he re-awarded 
the heredity grants made to scholars, theologians, priests 
and teachers according to his own estimate of their worth. 
One class of people, however, suffered in these proceedings 
and according to Badayuni suffered justly. Those who 
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‘enlisted disciples of their otto, or held assemblies, or 
encom-aged any kind of counterfeit worship ’ were imprisoned 
or exiled to Bengal or Sinddio The leaders of the Ilahi 
sect wei'e exiled to Bhakkar and Qandahar and exchanged 
for colts. Their practices constituted ‘a bundle of foul lies 
and nonsense’, according to Badayuni.m But some 
shaikhs and faqirs might have suffered innocently in the 
course of these proceedings. Badayuni’s statement that 
they were exchanged for mules in Qandahar is either a 
repetition of the fate that befell the Jalalis or must be 
referred to some other unpopular group of theologians. It 
would have been rather difficult to send any shaikhs or 
faqirs as prisoners to Qandahar and there sell them as 
slaves among an orthodox Muslim population unles.s they 
had first lost all pojjular support. It was a punishment that 
could not have been carried out against popular or respected 
scholars and religious mendicants. Akbar had to transfer 
the grants made to many scholars because he discovered 
their influence on the people was not good. The collectors 
were given general directions to inquire into all cases of 
rent free grants of land and revert to the state the share of 
a deceased grantee, an absentee, or a public servant.^i^ 
These measures seem to have been taken mostly in self- 
defence. Akbar’s general policy is well illustrated by 
Badayuni’s example who though as an orthodox mulla, got 
no pz’eferment, was yet able to keep his original jagir of 
1,000 bighas intact. In 1603-4, almost all the grants 
made in Gujarat were halved. The only exception made 
seems to have been the grant made to Dasturji Meharji 
Rana, a Parsi priest.^^s Earlier periodical examination 
and resumption of these grants are mentioned by Badayuni 
himself and amply prove that Akbar waa moved not by 
any feelings of revenge but by the economic necessities 
of the state. 
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The emperor further sanctioned the charging of intereai.ns 
Hiere again he could not have made it obligatory. If good 
Muslim.^ did not want to receive interest they could avoid 
it. Hut if their Hindu colleagues wanted a return for their 
money, Alibar made it possible for them to secure it through 
the imperial eourt.s. The measure indicates a growth of 
commercial transaction between the Hindus and Mu.sliins 
and seems to have been rendered neces.sary by commercial 
considerations. 

Court Ceremonies 

Akbar further introduced certain new ceremonies in 
court. The method of doing honour to the emperor by way 
of hurnish and tasllm had been introduced by Humayun. 
Akbar, liowever, seems to have made it common. iio But 
despite the special pleadings of such divines as Taj-ud-Din 
of Delhi, ti'? the faithful objected to it as against the teachings 
of Islam. Thereupon it was di.scontinued in the open 
coiu't but permitted in the private audience chamber. 
But those who had any religious scruples were never com- 
pelled to imdergo this indignity. In 1590-1 (999 a.h.) 
Badayuni refused to perform obeisance to the emperor in 
tliia fashion even when some courtiers urged him to do so. 
Not much harm came to liim thereby.^® Four years later, 
in 1595-96 (1003 a.h.) however, he changed his mind and 
performed sijida.^^^ It became the common method of 
salutation to the emperor and continued under Jahangir. 
Shah Jahan excused the sijida to scholars but continued it 
for other people for some time .121 

Akbar’s charity adopted Tuladan, the Hindu custom 
of giving alms to the poor. On different auspicious occa- 
sions the emperor would be weighed against different 
materials which would then be given away to the needy, 
Hindus and Muslims alike. The institution so appealed 
to the generous instincts of the Mughal emperors that this 
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was continued even under the puritanical Aurangzeb whom 
T,vc read of writing to one of his grandsons urging him tO‘ 
get -weighed twice a year in order to ward off evild^s 

The, Jnjallibility .Decree 

But the most important of Akbar’s administrative 
measures ivas the promulgation of what has been miscalled 
the ‘ Infallibility Decree Akbar had tried to bring together 
his divines, but, as we have already seen, when they met, 
they failed to agree. Partly urged by the practical necessity 
of providing for an authoritative interpretation of the Law, 
partly led on by his o-wn ambition to brook no rival authority 
in the state, Alrbar secured the presentation of the following 
petition to him. 

‘Whereas Hindostan is now become the centre of security 
and peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large 
number of people, e.speciaily learned men and lawyers, have 
immigrated and chosen this country for their home. 

‘Now we, the principal ‘Ulama, who are not only well- 
versed in the several departments of Law and in the 
priireiples of Jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the 
edicts which rest on reason or testimony, but are also kno-wn 
for our piety and honest intentions, have duly considered 
the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur'an, “ Obey 
God, and obey the Prophet, and those w'ho have authority 
among you ”, and secondly, of the genuine tradition, “ Sraely 
the man who is dearest to God on the day of judgement is 
the Imflm-i-‘adil; -w'hosoever obeys the Amir, obeys Thee; 
and wdiosoever rebels against him, rebels against Thee ”, 
and thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or 
testimony; and we have agreed that the rank of Sultan- 
i-‘adil is higher in the eyes of God than the ranlc of a 
Mu j tabid. 

‘ Further, we declare that the King of Islam, Amir of the 
Faithful, Shadow of God on the earth, Abul-fath Jalal- 
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tid-DIti Muhammad Akhar, PMshah GliazI (May God iiis 
kingdom perpetuate) is a most irise, and a most Godfearing 
king, 

‘Should, therefore, in future a religious question arise, 
rcgardijig whieh tlie opmions of the Mujtahid.s differ and 
His Majesty in his penetrating intellect and dear wisdom 
be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the people and for the 
betterment of the administi-ation of the country, any of the 
conflicting opinions which exist on that point he should issue 
an order to that effect. 

' We do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on 
us and on the whole nation. Further we declare that should 
His Majestj'’ think fit to issue a new order all shall Hkewise 
he bound by it, provided always that such order shall not 
be in oiiposition to the injunctions of the Qur’an and be also 
of real benefit to the people. Any opposition on the part 
of his subjects to such an order passed by His Maje.sty shall 
involve damnation in the world to come and loss of property 
and religious privileges in this. 

‘ This document has been written with honest mtentions, 
for the glory of God and propagation of Islam, .arid is signed 
by us, the principal ‘Ulama and the lawyers in the month of 
Rajab in the year 987.’ ^^4 

This declaration was drawn up by Mubarak but wa.s signed 
by Makhdum-ul-Mulk ; ‘Abdun Nabi, the sadr-us'sadur; 
Sadr- Jahan, the Grand Mufti of the empire; Jalal-ud-Dm, 
the chief qazi; Mubarak, ‘the deepest writer of the age’, 
and Ghazi Khan, ‘unrivalled in various sciences’. The 
declaration was thus authoritative, bearing as it did the 
signatures of the highest religious dignitaries in the empire 
along with the two greatest scholars of the reign. Of course 
it has been very often urged that Mubarak was the emperor’s 
tool in the matter and that others had been dragged into 
signing it. Unfortunately, Badayuni on whose authority 
this statement is based seems to have been carried away by 
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his -vs rath agyiii&t this lodging of an authority in the emperor 
Y, Inch he thought rightly belonged to the divines. He 
makes two contradictory statement.s. Tu one place he 
declares that some signed it AYillinglj'', and others against 
their convictions. Elsewhere he tells us that only Mubarak 
signed it willingly.^-' This latter statement could not 
obviously have been true. Among the signatories, 
-lalal-ud-Dln was the emperor’s nominee whom Akbar had 
recently ap»pointed in supersession to his inconvenient 
predecessor. 120 Sadrd-Jahan continued in his office long 
after the issue of this declaration 127 and could not have 
been opposed to its issue. G-hazi Khan, a mansabdar, 
who continued in office till his death 1584 (992 a.h.) 
again seems to be little likely to require any undue pressure 
for putting his signature to this document, Makhdum- 
ul-Mulli who had his eyes on the office of the sadr-us-sadur 
and ‘Aliduii Nabi who was filling it at this time are likely to 
comprise Badayuni’s ‘some who signed it against their 
convictions’. Their unwillingness can be easily understood. 

But the nature of the document has been a little mis- 
understood in the heat of arguments raised over it.i23 
gave Akbar no power until and unless the divines failed to 
agree. Even then he had the power to interpret the Muslim 
law and not to make it. It is necessary to remember that 
Akbar only gathered into his own hands piowers and func- 
tions wluch had been so far exercised by a subordinate 
functionary, the sadr. He did not create a new, office, he 
brought an older one xmder imperial control. Even here 
Akhar differed from Aurangzeb. He assumed the right to 
be his own judge rather than dismiss a sadr w'ho criticized 
him— as Aurangzeb did — and appoint a successor who would 
give a convenient opinion. 129 Akbar claimed to be infallible 
no more than the Privy Council or the House (jf imids does. 
His interpretation of the laws was to be final, just as a ruling 
of the Privy Council is. Thus Akbar made no claim to 
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infallibility in any mefcapliysjeal sense. Still further his 
decision could not, and in fact did not, .silence opposition to 
hi.s views. As an instrument for suppre.ssing oppo.sition it 
wa.s valueless. Decision given under it.s authorit 3 r would 
not f:onvinco those who did not recognize it as valid. It 
could be used effectivety only by Akbar him, self for justifying 
hi.s own per.sonal practices- The main plan]c.s of his policy 
of toleration had already been laid. The Jizya had been 
abolished, the pilgrimage tax remitted, the Hindus admitted 
to public services, and jiubhc religious worship by other 
faith.s tolerated long before the issue of this so-called ‘In- 
fallibility Decree h These departures from the accepted 
orthodox policy luid not necessitated any artificial support. 
The decree was only a manifestation of Akbar’s anxiety to 
be considered a good Muslim. Badayuni's statement that 
after the Datwa the distinction as hitherto understood 
between the lawful and the unlawful was obliterated, can 
have reference to Akbar’s personal actions alone. No 
orders of his could force his people to adopt as lawful, 
modes of action which they considered unlawful. It was 
thus not a decree, much less an infallibility decree. All 
that it really affected wms to take away from the theologians 
the right to persecute others for their opinions. Alcbar did 
not claim to define the religious beliefs of his subjects and 
force his definition on them as the Tudor ‘Governor of the 
Church’ wa.s claiming to do, at this time in England. No 
one was persecuted for belief in his own faith. Akbar 
issued no ‘ Thirty -nme Articles’, nor did he enforce an ‘Act 
of Uniformity’. 

This ‘ Infallibility Decree ’ w'as issued between August and 
September, 1579, after Akbar had already earlier in March 
1579, once tried to ofSciate as the leader of the faithful on 
Eriday prayers. Much has been made of that incident as 
well. It is forgotten, however, that, as Eaizi Sirhindi 
tells us Akbar only followed the example of his ancestors. 
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The Friday on which Alfbar made tliis, attempt came after 
Akbar had celebrated, in the company of theologians, 
scholars, lawyers and comdiers, tlie anniversary of the 
Prophet’s death with due religious cei'emoiiiesd^i 

^_^''hlarr'm(jc and Religion 

In another field Akhar a^jparently restricted religious 
liberty. Mixed marriages were not allowed. Under the 
Muslim law, a Muslim could marry only a Muslim. Thus 
if a Huidu giil wanted to marry a Muslim, she had to he 
converted to Islam before the marriage could be solemnized. 
The problem of a Mu.slim girl trying to marry a Hindu was 
,still more difficult. Her marriage would not be legal 
according to the Muslim law. It is doubtful whether the 
Hindu law, as then understood, sanctioned such marriages 
either, as long as the girl remained a Muslim. Akbar decreed 
that as such conversions to Hinduism or Islam were based 
on passion rather than on religion, they .should not be 
permitted. 132 Xie does not seem to have introduced any 
substantial change in the law in cases of mixed marriages. 
An earlier story related by Badayuni himself bears this 
out. A Muslim, Musa by name, Avho wanted to marry a 
Hindu girl, eloped with her and had then to keep himself 
and the girl concealed, for fear the parents of the girl would 
be able to get her back by judicial proces,s if they learnt of 
their wdiereabnut.s.133 

A'he Alleged Persecution of the Muslims 

There has always been much discussion regarding the 
question of Akhar ’s persecution of the Muslims. 'Akbar 
sho-wed bitter hostility to the faith of his fathers and his 
own youth, and actually perpetrated a pei'secution of Islam,’ 
says Dr Smith. 134: ‘In the latter pari of his life,’ says 
Sir Wolsley Haig, Tie persecuted its followers and destroyed 
its places of worship. ’ i3i These are grave charges and, made 
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Ijy serious sturlcnls of lusroiy, fclioy compel examination. 
They are based on two sets of authorhie >, ibe orthodox 
'Biidayuni utk! his folIoumA and the Jesnh, inkhonai ts 

lui r‘amf to oonvi it Alchar to their faith. A good deal of 
mi.suii(lt') da.'uling has been caused, liowcvcr, by the con- 
fusing of two dih'ereiit que.sLions. Ahhiji'’,3 po,si>ual practiceo 
might have become objectionable but they do not aim cannot 
prove that he persecuted Lslani. In doclding the question 
of his jicrseeutiono, thcr'^toro, \\<i have to loil, for such acts 
of his as forcori a line of conduct on his Muslim subjects 
which u'as contrary to Islam. 

Even thu.s limited, Badayuiu’.s list is formidable and 
the Jesuit statements carry it still further. 

(i) Alchar made tlie wearing of silk dresses and ornaments 
obligatory at prayer times. 

(ii) He forbade Islamic prayers. 

(iii) He discontinued public prayers and tlie call to prayer 
in the Assembly Hall. 

(iv) He forbade Muslim fasts. 

(v) Pilgrimages to Mecca were stopped. Any one even 
mentioning the subject in 1595-6 (1004 a.h.) received 
capital punishment. 

(vi) Muslim festivals were discontinued. 

(vii) Akbar changed some names, wherein the name of 
the Prophet figured, in order to avoid using it. 

(viii) Mosques and prayer rooms were turned into stables 
and given to Hindu ehaiilddars. 

(ix) Akbar, when in need of money, would even plunder 
mosques. 

(x) Shaving of the beard was allowed with the support of 
the unprincipled and scheming mullas. 

(xi) The eating of the flesh of tigers and wild boars was 
permitted. 

(xii) The king razed to the ground the towers built for the 
Muslim oah to prayer. 
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(xiii) MoKque& were turned into afcabloh and tho^e decaying 
were not repaired. 

(xiv) Bloclunann and Low have hotli interpreted a 
passage of Badayuni’s implying that good men were killed 
in place of cows presumably by Akbar. 

(xw) Another passage has been translated a.s stating that 
killers of animals on certain dates were either killed or their 
propierty eonfi.scated. 

(xvi) Besides, Akbar is generally credited with the de.sign 
of ‘annulling the statutes and ordinances of Islam’. 
Budayuni refers to T.slam as having died in this reign 
and Mulla i^Iimad le.seribcd it an having h v’ome old.i-^’' 
He farther adds tliat undo! Akbn ■ m ■eiemuauife of the 
Hindvs hod heu' 'uh 'ib .ju by the kiug.^^s 

Now to examine these complaints. In connexion with 
the first Badayfmi is self-contradictory. If, as he says in (ii) 
prayers of Islam were forbidden, Alcbar could not have made 
the use of the unlawful silken dresses and ornaments 
obligatory at them. Either prayers were still being held, in 
which case the second complaint disappears as also the 
third, or if they were not held, there could have been no 
point in maldng a certain dress obligatory. As we shall see, 
Akbar might have become remiss in offering public prayers 
himself, but that is a personal question. Akbar could not 
have forbidden the offering of Muslim prayers throughout 
his empire. No case of anyone being persecuted for offering 
prayers is on record anywhere. We have on the other hand 
the testimony of Badaymni himself to prove that when Mir 
Path Ullah Shii'azi offered his prayers in the open court, 
he was not interfered with at all. Akbar was so far from 
being offended with him on that account that he was 
appointed vizir. Shaikb ‘Arif Husain, Musa and ‘Abdul 
Ohos are also alleged by Badayuni himself as performing 
prayers in the imperial court. ‘Abdul Ma'ali said prayers 
with his companions, ‘Abdus Samad is described as being 
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much, occupied in prayingd^*’ The obligation to wea,r silk 
dresses at prayer times could only liavc been imposed on his 
courtiers alone and that also when they said their prayers 
in his company. It is rather ridiculous to suggest that it in- 
volved any persecution of Islam. The fourth charge is that 
Akbar forbade fasts. Did he go about compelling every one 
of his subjects to take their meals in the months of fasting ? 
That could have been hardly possible. He might have dis- 
continued keeping fasts himself but that would not amount 
TO a persecution of Islam. Fortunately evidence is available 
at least of the year 1682 that the fasts were still kept by the 
faithful. Akbar’s Muslim ambassador who had been sent to 
biing the Jesuit Fathers to the court stayed at Sultanpurj 
near Surat, for the purpose of celebrating the fast and the 
sacrifices connected with it.i‘^° The fifth complaint again 
is not tenable. The stoppage of pilgrimage is mentioned 
in the year 1582 (990 A.H.). But Gulbadan Begum 
returned from Mecca the same year and was royally 
welcomed. In 1584 (992 a.h.) Shah ‘Ali Tarab brought 
the impress of the Prophet’s foot from Mecca and 
it was received as a holy relic. It was brought to 
Ahmedabad where a splendid edifice was built for housing 
it. This took six years in building. A theologian was 
appointed to keep guard over it as over a sacred relic. 
When Badayuni completed his history, Qutb-i-‘Alam was 
guarding it in 1595-6.1^1 More conclusive, however, is the 
account of Du Jarric. The third Jesuit Mission while 
coming to the court in 1595 met in Gujarat many men and 
wmmen going on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 1^2 Iihan-i-A‘zam, 
governor of Gujarat, went to Mecca in 1693 (1001 a.h.), 
returned in 1694 (1002 a.h.), and came to the imperial 
coui't.i^® The discontinuance of the Muslim festivals 
cannot be termed persecution. It implies, if anything, 
Akbar ’s ceasing to celebrate them himself. The suggestion 
contained in the seventh is fantastic. Muhammad remained 
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a part of Alibar’s name and occiu’s in many of the farmdns 
he issued in the latter half of his reign. Tabaqdt- 
l-AJchari’s list of scholars and grandees contains such names, 
as also Abu’l Fazl’s list of the grandees. '^5 Badayuui’s 
third volume. a.s well, contains many such names. What is 
Akbar supposed to have done ? Did he issue a roving 
commission for the purpo.se of changing the names of such 
persons all over his extensive empire ? Turning of mosques 
and prayer rooms into stable.s or porter’s lodges may be 
true in some cases where Akbar’s toleration made the 
maintenance of mosques in an entmely Hindu centre both 
impolitic as well as uselc.ss. It is possible that hi some 
vElages where mosques, like Protestant churches in Ireland 
in some places, were maintained simply as an emblem of the 
Mushm conquest, the mosques might have been converted 
to other uses. Akbar might have been utilitarian enough to 
turn such mosques to civil or military purposes. But if it 
implied that Akbar turned all mosques and prayer rooms 
into stables, or an appreciable number thereof either, one 
must deny it. On his march to Kabul Akbar set apart a 
special tent for prayers. He said x)ublic prayers on his 
return to India in the mosque at ‘Ali Masjid.i^® Many 
mosques of his day are still standing. The Jesuit Fathers, 
who support Badayuni hi these assertions, did not find the 
mosques of Delhi turned into stables or jidrter’s lodges.^^’’ 
Miilla Ahmad writing in the reign of Jahangir, but referring 
jirobably to the reign of Akbar, declares that Islam had 
become so weak that the Hindus were destroying mosques 
without fear. But the only example that he cites in favour 
of this statement is the fact that the Hindus had destroyed 
the mosque built in the very midst of the tank, sacred to 
the Hmdus, at Thanesar and built a temple.^^® Even if 
Mulla Ahmad’s statement be accepted at its face value, 
it would only imply that the government was not strong 
enough to check these activities. 
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Mun-ay’s stateittent about Alibar'b plundering mosques is 
brihed nil FUbeoneention. They are usually luirdly -worth 
pluiioei rug and '\kbar was very seldom in straits for money. 
I’lie third Jesuit inis.sion in IhllS did find the mosques in 
ruin becau.se they iiad not been repaired. But then, this 
.state of things refer.s to "many to-wns and large cities which 
were mostly in a .state of ruinhi^® Shaving of the beard 
cannot constitute iicrsecution. It could only have been a 
permissive order. The eleventh again is permissive, not 
mandatory. Such ‘unlawful’ meat does not seem to have 
been forced on any one. Those who took it might have 
been saved from xtunishment. The twelfth again is an 
exaggeration. We have already deait r ith Ihc thirteenth. 
The general statements of Badayuui remain. But he i.s 
not sure in his description of the state of things that ensued. 
Sometimes the Shi'aism seems to him to have been gaining 
groimd, at othens he is bewailing the disappearance of [sh'ni 
and yet again talking of the progress of Hindui.sm.i®*’ ds 
we shall presently see the whole regime of toleration was 
distasteful to Badayuni and his sort and in their disgust 
they gave it different names. While Badayuni talks of 
Islam as a dead religion, Du Jarrie in describing the per- 
secution of the Fathers of the Third Mission spoak.s of 
Muhamrpadanisni .ind Hindmsm as ‘strongly established’ 
in 1603.151 

\/^is Religious Beliefs 

Another charge remains. Vincent Smith i,s definite in 
his opinion that after 1682 Akbar cc‘a.sed to be a Muslim, 
('nforiunately even he cannot get a.w’ay from certain facte 
v,i ^ ; .u cd aloud Akbar's faith in Islam. He holds 

Akbar, tnerefore, guilty of still another sin, hypocrisy, The 
reasoning ia rather ingenious. Akbar was not a Muslim 
piresumably because he was not practising certain rites. 
When he practises them, he is called, a hypocrite and there 
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io an end of the matter! Eut Vincent Sinitli, unfortunately, 
overlooked certain other inconvenient facts. The Jesuit 
letters may he ‘ full of emphatic declaration that at the time 
of the first Mission Akbar was not a Muslim’, but Du 
Jarric's account mentions that Akbar held many disputations 
with the Fathers of the First Mission in defence of Islam. 
When the mullas could not defend the Mushm conception of 
paradise, Akbar came to their help and tried to defend it. 
Similarly he so earnestly tried to defend his mullas on another 
occasion that the Fathers were reluctantly compelled to 
conclude that they had no chance whatever of converting 
him to Christianity. Botelho Avriting in 1648-54 declared 
that ‘in spite of discu.s.'-ious the king remained a.s much a 
Moor as before’. Peruschi Avriting in 1505 no doubt men- 
tions rumours current about Akbar’s religion.? beliefs. He 
comes to the conclusion that the more intelligent think him 
to he a Muhammadan who outwardly conforms to all 
religion.? in order to obtain popularity. Akbar’s letter 
written in 1582 to the philosophers of Europe and entrusted 
to Monserrate on his departure speaks of the Prophet with 
all respeet.is 2 Further in his letter's to ‘Abdulla Klian 
Uzbek Avritten in 1586 Akbar definitely declares himself a 
Mushm and proudly boasts that on account of his conquests 
Islam had noAV spread to territories AAkere it had never 
been heard of before and the temples of the non-believers 
had been converted into 'mosques. He also roundly declares 
that the institutes of the Prophet and revelation of God 
have alAvays been his guides.^®® Thus Akbar seems to have 
considered himself a Muslim almost to the very end of his 
life^ 

But we have to admit that to Badayuni and men of his 
way of thinking Akbar ceased to be a Muslim. The orthodox 
spread tales of his fall from the true path throughout the 
empire. The courts of the independent kings in the Deccan 
rang with rumours of his apostasy In Persia, Kabul and 


V 
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Turan thesp, stories were often Even liere in India, 

a rebellion was organized ostensibly on behalf of the true 
faith. But the failure of this rebellion, even when Akbar’s 
brother Hakim had been discovered a.s a convenient jieg on 
which to hang tlie claims for an empire, proves that to a 
majority of his Muslim courtiers and subjects, Akbar had 
not fallen enough from the true path to merit the fate of an 
apostate. When Prince Salim rebelled against his father, 
he could have found his father’s aposta.sy a very powerful 
'weapon against him. But neither Jahangir nor his historians 
u.se this argument to justify his rebellion.^^'^ Salim no 
doubt got Abu’l EazI murdered but all that he alleges against 
him is his ascendancy in the councils of his father. He 
coidd have conveniently mentioned Akbar’s renunciation of 
Islam as an excuse for his o-wn crime at least. His silence 
is suggestive. We have it on the authority of Du Jarrie 
that when in 1598 a Christian accepted Isl^m in order to be 
able to marry the niece of his dead wife, though Prince 
Salim desired to punish him, he dared not do so for fear of 
his father who obviously must have been pleased at this 
conversion, A little later in 1699 the Fathers converted a 
Mushm girl. They were afraid that if the mattei' was made 
public and brought before the judges, they would hold it 
against the Qur’an and the king’s regulations. Such a king 
could not have ceased to be a Muslim. Monserrate again 
tells us that ‘Akbar does not li.sten to actors because acting 
is forbidden by the MusHm Law’. Here again we have 
evidence enough to prove that Akbar was a Muslim. 
|Botelho declared that Akbar died a Muslim and Eoe also 
'came to the concluision that Akb’w remained a Muslim all 
’ his life and was one when he died.’ 

But let us examine the delinquencies of Akbar as set 
down by the Jesuits and the orthodox mullaa. Akbar is 
accused of having violated the law because from 1591-92 
(1000 A.H.) onwards he shaved liis beard. He kexft 
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dogs and pigs in the palace yard and inspected them every 
morning. He discoai.inued keeping fasts. Blrbar, Abii’l 
Fazl and Hakim Gilani, we are told, ‘led Akbar to reject 
iuBpiration, prophetship, miracles, even the whole law’. 
‘ He listened to the early history of Islam and began to think 
less of the Companions of the Prophet.’ He gave up going 
to public prayers. Akbar laid aside ‘the Resurrection and 
Judgement and other details, and traditions of which the 
Prophet was the repository’. ‘He ceased to believe in the 
evil sphits, angels, invisible beings, the Prophet’s method of 
receiving revelation and mii-acles and the authority of the 
prophets and the Imam.’ He is further accused of acknow- 
ledging ‘reason to be the basis of all religion’ and of 
possessmg ‘a spirit of inquuy opposed to every principle’. 
Ail doctrines of Islam, Akbar is said to have set down as 
‘senseless’. It is further said that Aiibar examined some 
accounts of the Prophet’s life and refused to believe certain 
incidents, as related therein. But what Badayuni really 
says is that others made such renjarks in Akbar’s presence 
and not the king himself. vve have then Badayuni’s 
specific statement that till 1578-79 (986 a.h.) Akbar 
was an earnest seeker after truth. But on account of the 
quarrels of the mullas themselves, ‘doubt was heaped upon 
doubt so that after five or six years ( 1584 - 86 ) not a trace of 
Islam was left in him’. The Am -also quotes a saying of 
his that ‘not being himself a Muslim it was unjust to force 
others to become such’. Du Jarrie is emphatic in his 
assertion that ‘he is certainly not a Muhammadan ’.^6® 
Mulla Ahmad suggests that in the reign of Akbar enmity of 
the king towards the Prophet could be inferred and further 
adds that the qazfs were not appointed. But the only 
example he mentions is of Sirhind where there was no 
qazi for some years.i®® 

Most of these things concern matters of belief rather than 
action. 


4 
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It is not possible for anyone to assert with certainty 
what Akbar did or did not actnally believe. Some of the 
misunderstanding is due to the fact that Akbar’s detractors 
have attributed to Alibar himself, some of tJie statement.^ 
lie allowed to be made by othens in hi.s presence. 

But in tw’O things Akbar seems to have obviously violated 
Muslim commandments. He kept a perpetual fire burning 
and as he sat in the JharoJea Barshan (the Salutation 
Balcony) he kept muttering one thousand and more names 
of the Sun which had been particularly strung together in 
Sanslait verse for his special henefit.i®i He had a peculiar 
regard for the Sun and fire and had had Zoroa.strian priests 
come to him and explain the mysteries of their religion. 
The Hindu .scholars as well had been instructing him in their 
own my.sterious ways and in his own fashion he had been 
receiving such impressions from theii* teachings as he could.i®^ 
It is necessary to remember, however, that as Badayuni 
tells us, Akbar did all these things in order to ‘subdue the 
Sun to his wishes 

But though he assimilated as well as discarded several 
views from the teachings from different religious teachers 
he remained a monotheist.^®* He did not worship the Sun 
as a god bxit considered it the most poweiful manifestation 
of God. He did not worship fire either.*®® There is nothing 
to warrant the statement of Smith that Alrbar hated the 
very name of the Prophet. Despite all that is recorded by 
Badayuni, liis belief in the Prophet remained unshaken and 
any one insulting the Prophet in his dominions was sure of 
having a dagger plunged in his breast even in 1598. He 
cautioned even the Christian Bathers of the first mission to 
take care not to slander the Prophet, The Ahbar Ndma 
mentions the Prophet with all respect, Baizi’s Nal-o-Baman 
presented to Akbar in 1595 contains a section on the 
Prophet’s praise.*®® The assertion of the Ain, that Alrhar 
did not regard himself a Muslim falls to the ground when 
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confronted witli Alibar’s assertion in his letters to ‘Abdulla 
Khan that he was a sound Muslim and a follower of the 
i’rophet as well. It simply implies that he could not 
con.sider himself as onefulli]lii*gaU the ordinances of Islam — - 
a common enough confessi' i in the Orient. 


Dvn-i-Ildhl 

Eut then then the Din-i-Ilahi to be explained. Its 
of(icial_name_y_a » iauhid-i-Eahi,jlivine monotheism/' From 
the meagre i-dlc h.it ia available in the Ain 

about its beht-i.s auu jnuctices, Badayuni, and the Dabistan- 
i-Mazahib, i t would be a gross exaggeration to give it the 
j rank of a religion. It had no book, no priests, no ceromonies, 

I andT practically no religious belief -- It was an order 
1 rather than a religion md more aJun lo freemasoiU‘y^,than 
pny religious movement. .Smith, on the authority of 
jBartoli and Badayuni, dates the proclamation of the Dln-i- 
llfihi in the beginning of the year 1582.1®® Yet according to 
Monserrate, the first Jesuit Mission when it left in 1583 
had only suspicions that Akbar intended to found a new 
religion of his own.i®® Botelho Avi‘iting in 1648- 54 decl ared 
that Akbar desir ed_tg. found a ne w religion combiniiig Islam 
and ChristianityJ’'o Even rinlieiro,jiVTiting m September. 

1595, from the royal court, is doubtful about the religion 
Akbar followed. ‘ It is the opinion o f the, many,’ writes 
Pinheh'o, ‘tl^t he aims at making a new religion of which 
he L'. ABC if i s to be jho he^. ’ He admits that ‘it is said 
that he already has numerous followers’, but is not prepared 
to vouchsafe for the fact himself. A lt that h e can definitely 
say in the matter is that ‘i t is more or less certa in that 1 c 
he has a strong desire to be looked u p on, an d est eemed as 
a god, or some great propbet’A^f) It must be a curious 
sort of'reEgion, tile existence of which was as yet a matter 
of doubt even thirteen years after its inception. Monserrate 
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and Pinlieii'o's stateraeiitri knock the bottom out of the 
sfcoiy of a Goiinoii held for the purpose of promulgating the 
new religion. After the dcate assigned for fclie foundation 
of the Din-i-Ilahi, Akbar is found defending his mullas so 
earnestly that the JFathera think of retiring from the task of 
converting him. A thing discussed and promulgated after 
a public meeting of Akbar’s advisers could not have been 
concealed from the Fathers of the First Mission and must 
have found a place in Monserrate’s account and Du Jarric’s 
history of the Three Missions. Smith has further con- 
fused the Darshaniyas with the followers of Din-i-Ilahl.i^® 
DarsJimiiyas were those of Akbar’s subjects who had taken 
a vow not to take their meals without having obtained a 
sight of Akbar. After his death they behaved in the same 
fashion towards his successor. gtiU further Smith has 
exalted the voluntary statement, made by one courtier, into 
a regulation issued by Akbar for followers of Din-i-Ilaln. 
Badaytini only states that Mirza Jani and other apostates 
signed a declaration that they ‘had abjured Islam, accepted 
the foiu’ grades of entire devotion and embraced the Din-i- 
Ilahi of Akbar Shah’. He stops short of suggesting that 
Alibar ordered aU members of the Divine Faith to sign such 
declarations.!’’^ Badaytini admits that Akbar never used 
persuasion, force, or bribery for gaining adherence to his 
opinions and that he took care^ to broadcast it that those 
who joined the band should expect no favours from him. 
Smith accuses those who joined the ranks of AJcbar as being 
mostly actuated by such base motives.!’^® Thus it is clear 
whatever Din-i-Ilahi was, Akbar was not very anxious to 
obtain adherents for it. He seldom used the'resourcos of 
his empire for advancing the fortunes of those who were 
admitted thereto stUl less did he force his subjects to adopt 
it. He had overthrown the conception of a state religion 
in India, It was not to be revived even in the service of the 
order he had created. It seems that it aimed at nothing 
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higlier than banding togetlicr a number of Akbar’s courtiers 
in personal devotion to their ruler. The only obligation its 
entrants aasumed was devotion to Akbar, tlieir only badge 
of lirotherliood was Akbar’s likeness, the only leader thty 
wci'c to follow vras Akbar. It ia tme Akbar laid down some 
rules of life for these devotees of his, but it would be a 
mistake to exalt the order into a religion on that account. 
He appointed no missionaries. Badayuni’s statements 
about the members who joined are all vague. At one 
place he declares that all courtiers — of whom he wns one — 
became ‘Akbar’s faithful disciples' — but not converts to the 
Din-i-flahi. Numerous conversions are said to have taken 
place on the coronation day in 1682 (992 a.h.) in batches 
of twelve. ‘Base and low men of higher and lower classes 
professed themselves his disciples.’ There is no warrant for 
Van Noer’s statement that in 1586 — or at any other time — 
thousands were admitted into the fold of the Din-i-IlahL-^"® 
In fact no attempt seems to have been made to admit the 
masses, j 

Of eefurse the Hhidns and the Muslims alike deified Akbar 
who is said to have performed many miracles in spite of the 
fact that Badayuni declares him to be a disbeliever in 
miracles. 1^’ His mere sight is said to have produced 
enlightenment. He breathed on cups of water which were 
then used for curing the suffering; He prophesied future 
events. Vows were made to Akbar and when they were 
fulfilled offerings were made to him. He cured the sick. He 
Joined together the tongue of a recluse who had cut it 
into two. Akbar’s clothes, we are assured, fitted every 
one.i^® 

We admit that, like most kings, Akbar was susceiitible to 
a good deal of flattery. It is not to be wmndered at that his 
achievements turned his head a little and he came to believe, 
according to his friend and biographer, that he could work 
miracles. But those who know the Indian masses would 
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j'efldily ^eRfifv tliAj, (heir r-redtilily -'s Dinazi'yr i.n'i i man 
iH'erl Tinfc ''l-nui tu he fi ]»' )|>itr-h ■>' hiT'p RUe’n j!es will bo 
h ''ova'' oi'iiini. Even today luany men are found in tiio 
eoLiiitiy'dfle ab(Mit whom similar tales arc told. Thus 
A k bar’s miraciles do not constitute ])roof enough of the 
fact that he claimed to bo a prophet. BadayhnI in his third 
volume mentions several Muslim saints who were credited 
■■.'/ith the poM’er of rvorking miracles. His Din-i-Ilahi was 
neither 'a raoniiment of his.foUy.’ bpiy of great y\L-fioiiL. It 
was an attempt at getting together a band of enthusiastically 
devf)ted folio wer.s, some of whom like the English murderers 
of Becket, wm'e pre|iaT’cd to give their all in the royal 
eervicf . Badayunl talks of the four degrees of devotion to 
His Majesty being defined in 1578 (988 A.H.).it9 Readiness 
to sacrifice religion -would naturally mean sacrificing one’s 
religious principles — whatever they were — in Akbar’s service 
and not conversion to anotlier faith, the Din-i-Ilaiu. It 
wa.s not an iirtellectual brotherhood either. rt.s only Hindu 
member was Raja Birbar. No adherents of Jainism or 
Zoroastrianism are found among its ranks. It was able to 
draw adherents mostly from the ranks of the Muslims alone. 
Whatever it was, it did not affect Akhar’s religious policy as 
apart from his personal -views. No one seems to have 
suffered for adherence to Islam or Hinduism either. 
Badayuui would have us believe in one place that many 
owed their places at court to their admission into the order. 
But, as he is at pains to admit, it was not because of any 
persuasion on the emperor’s part. 

It has been suggested that the initiation into the .Din-i- 
Hahi was followed by Akbar’s giving its members a likeness 
of his in gold which they were exx^es^lted to wear round their 
necks by a gold chain. That it had no reMgious significance, 
is proved by the fact that Jahangir continued this ja'actice 
and gave the )Shist (this golden likeness) to Roe and Austin as 
a mark of honour.^®” 
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Some writers have gone to the length of suggesting that 
Akbar claimed Divine honouradsi Tiiat ‘Khalifat Uilah’ 
(Ciod’s regent) was a title frequently used by Akbar and 
publicly assumed by iiim is true.is^ But this carried no 
factual claim even to the Divine flight of Kings much less 
to Divinity. Alcbar imblicly denied that he ever intended 
making any such claim or that he had made it either.^®® His 
successors Jahangir. i®'* Shah Jahand®^ and even Aurangzeb^®® 
continued bearing this title without being ever suspected or 
iccused of laying claim to Divine honours. The legend, 
.\llahu Akbar, was no doubt adopted by him for his coinagei®^ 
md even intrf)duced as a form of salutation, i®® But its 
u.yo in Sufi circles as a sort of formula in God’s praise 
was already well rocognizecl.i®® Its adoption by Alcbar 
does not seem to have been resented even by the orthodox 
who continued using it. 

s^'^is Critics 

What can be said for Akbar’s critics ? The authority of the 
Jesuit Fathers is tainted because of the fact tliab though 
they were always ready to .see him baj)fcized, they nevei- 
succeeded in brmging him into their fold. They took his 
spirit of inquiry as willhigncss to he converted. Accn.stomed 
to the horrors of the Inquisition, they were dazzled by the 
sight of a king, who allowed them full liberty of opinion. 
As he did not gainsay them, they thought he agreed with 
them. Their statements about his readiness to be converted 
are ail an indication of their deshe to see him admitted into 
their ohiu’ch and so are their statements about his having 
ceased to be a Muslim. Wc have to remember that Akbar 
understood neither Latin nor Portuguese uor did most of the 
Fathers know Persian well enough to converse with him. 
The conversation w^as almost always carried on with the 
help of interpreters. We have already seen that the general 
statements of the Jesuit.s are sometimes contradicted by 
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particulars they themselves relate, Naturally we cannot 
believe tliose general statements when they arc 0]>poaed to 
the story they thom.solve.s tell us. 

Badayuni alone remains. In oi'der to understand his 
criticism it is nooessaiy to understand him first. He was an 
ultra-conservative in religious matters for whor"' the beaten 
path was the only path to salvation. All non-Muslims 
were condemned to eternal hell according to him. He 
could not mention a Hindu name without boiling over with 
pious wTath. Shi'aa were equally creatures for contempt. If 
Birbar is called ‘a bastard’, Shi‘as were dubbed ‘heretics, 
fools, worshippers of the devil, fit only to be east out’. He 
could not tolerate even a scholar of Muhammad Ghaus’s repu- 
tation if he happened to show common courtesy to Hindus. 
He would not go to pay his respects to Muhammad Ghaus 
when he discovered that he used to show respect to certain 
Hindus by rising to salute them. When Abu’l Faizi becomes 
a Shi'a, he is at a loss how to describe the change, and says 
alternately that he became a religious recluse and a Hindu. 
Islam to him seemed to centre not even in the observances of 
its outward ceremonials alone but in the displajr of militant 
hostility towards the non-Muslims. He was prepared 
heartily to condemn any one found negligent in those 
outward things. When Akbar sent Prince Hanyal to 
learn Portuguese from the Fathers, Badayuni distorts this 
to mean that he sent him to learn the elements of 
Christianity. Thus if Badayuni describes Akbar as having 
founded a new faith, we should be ratlier cautious in accept- 
ing his word too literally. If he says that Akbar had 
ceased to he a Muslim, it only amounts to the fact 
that he ceased to he an instrument for perpetuating the 
fantastic distinctions between his Muslim and non-Muslim 
subjects, It is true he ascribes particular opinions to him, 
as well, but it is difficult to decide whether those opinions 
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are Akbar’s or simply represent a point of view put forward 
in his religious discussions in the dbadat Khana. 

Badayuiii is himself a great enigma. I-fe believed with 
Mubarak and Akbar in the advent of a new Mahdi. He 
helped Akbar in riding over his difficxilty regarding the ques- 
tion of the number of wives the emperor could legally marry. 
He had little respect for many of the leaders of orthodoxy. 
He condemned prostration but performed it himself. He calls 
Akbar, a Khalifa, He refu.sed to hold with his friend Naqib 
Khiin that to follow a Hindu leader, even though serving a 
Mushm emperor, was not a sure method of gaining religious 
merit. ‘ Whosoever is appointed by the Icing is good enough 
for me.’ He kissed Akbar’s foot. But it seems that dis- 
appointed in his chances of recognition and reward he 
became a bitter enemy of the court party. Their religious 
vagaries supplied him with excuse enough for venting liis 
wrath on them.i“®^ 

It is well to remember that there arc many other 
contemporary hi-storians of Akbar besides Eadayuni and 
Abu’l Kazl. Firishta wrote in Alcbar’s lifetime, and the 
Tabaqat-i-Ahharl was compiled while Akbar was still alive. 
Yet neither of these works represents Akbar either as a 
persecutor of Islam or the denier of its truth. ‘Abdul Haq, 
author of Tdrllch-i-Haqql, writing in the 42nd year of Akbar’s 
reign prays: ‘May it be the will of God that through the 
aid of this omnipresent emperor, the Muhammadan Law and 
Religion may be established for ever and ever. ’ ‘Abdul 
Latif writing early in the reign of Jahangir praises Akbar. 1 “^ 
-But the list of those who give Akbar a clean bill i.s a very 
long one. Mubarak whom Badayuni at one place describes 
as a ‘ Sbaikh-i-Kamal’; Abu’l Eazl, Faizi, Qazi Husain, 
Jalal-ud-Hin Multani, ‘a profound and learned man’; the 
Gilani brothers, Sharif of ‘Amil, Taj-ud-Din of Delhi, ‘in 
mystic philosophy .second to Shaikh 'A1 Ahmad alone’, Mulla 
UUah Dad of Sirhind, ‘the villainously irreUgiouG Dlama 
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who in their works found the emperor to bo without sin’, 
and Mulia iShair are all found ranged on Alcbar’s side. 
The list at tJic end of the 'Tabaqdt-i-Ahban eonfcains many 
ruLines of seholars who are found serving the empeior in 
various ca])acitios. This list includes muftis (lawyers), 
teaclierft of repute, qazis of provinces, the sadr-us-sadur, 
and Shfii of great authority. Badayilni’s third volume 
contains many names of living scholars, thoologiatis, teachers, 
and saints of repute some of whom were in receipt of 
allowances from the state. He describes India as full of 
such people and they do not seem to have been perseouted-i'’^ 
Despite the wailings of Badayuni, Islam was not a ‘dead 
religion’, nor do all the Muslims seem to have migrated to 
other countries. Even among his contemporaries, Akbar 
does not appear to have been regarded as a non behever 
by any considerable section of his Muslim subjects. Accord- 
ing to Finch his tomb was worshipped by pious Mudlims in 
Jahangir’s reign.i®'^ 

But even if all that Badayuni alleges against Akbai" be 
accepted as true, it’s does Akbar become a non-Muslim there- 
by ? In these days of Aman Ullahs, Baza IChans, and Kamal 
Pashas, it is useless to condemn Akbar as a non-believer for 
having anticipated the march of events by some centimies. 
Akbar had offended the orthodox beyond any hope of 
pardon by Ms policy of toleration. Naturally they revenged 
themselves on Akbar by tan’ing his memory. We have seen 
that Alrbar believed in one God and his prophet Muhammad. 
That coupled ■with the fact that he continued calling himself 
a Muslim is decisive. ^ 

.y^is Acliievements 

On the larger question again it is difficult to agree with 
' Akbar’s detractors, Badajmni, Sii’ Wolsley Haig or 
Dr Smith, who have tried to represent Akbar as partial to 
Hindus and a persecutor 'of Muslims. As the foregoing 
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study sliowH Akbrar’s toleration was not absolute — it is not 
so ove}i. now under tlie British. In certain .splieres without 
abandoning his policy of toleration Akbar preserved his 
liberty of action by refusing to be guided in all matters by 
the opinions of his theologians. His social legislation and 
some administrative measures prove that. He offended 
Hindus and Muslims alike when he tried to interfere in their 
social customs. It has been usual so far to focus attention 
ordy on those measures which affected Muslims. Inter- 
ference with Hindu customs and usages is taken for granted 
as it was a recognized part of Mnslim policy. But this is 
r.athcr a distorted view of things. If one likes to assail 
Akbar’s toleration, one will have to admit that, like the 
policy of the British Government in India todaj?', it was 
not absolute, hut relative. What can be fairly riainied for 
him is that he emancipated Tndi.i. from its domiuafion b}. 
the religion of the minority. Other Mnslim rulers in India 
had claimed such independence earlier but only to be 
able to persecute the Hindus better (e.g. ‘Ala-ud-Din 
and Muhammad Tughlaq). Akbar emancipated the state 
from its thraldom to the Muslim theologians in order to 
create a common citizenship in India. His toleration was 
more comprehensive than that of his contemporary, the 
English queen, Elizabeth. Indeed it was not till the latter 
half of the nineteenth century that England was able to 
adopt religious toleration and freedom from civic dis- 
abilities to the extent to which Akbar had in India in the 
sixteenth century. The greatest of monarchs in his time, 
Akbar is sure of a very high j)lace among the rulers of man- 
kind for his brilliant success in the great adventure of govern- 
ing men. Among the rulers of India he occupies a very high 
place for — among other things — his having attempted to 
bring Hindus and Muslims together with some success. If 
he did not succeed in creating a nation, it was because 
he could not hm’ry the march of events. It is worth 
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reinemljermg that at a time when Europe wa..s pjl tinged into 
strife of warring bccts, when JRoman Catiiolies were burning 
Protestants at the stake, and Protestants were executing 
Roman Catholics, Akliar guaranteed peace not only to 
"warring sects’ but to differing religions. In the modern 
age, he was the first and almost the greatest experimenter in 
ihe field of religious toleration if the scope of his toleration, 
the races to which it wa.s applied, and the contemporary 
conditions he taken into account. 
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stables and public granaries’. 
(Maolagan, 70.) 

Badayrunl writing in 1695-6 
{1004 A.H.) mentions among 


living seboiar.s, ‘Abdul Qadir 
at Lahore, QazI Nur Ullah of 
Lahore, a mulitasib at Lahore 
and Maiilana Muhauimad, Mufti 
of Lahore, wiio gave a pubU<3 
dinner on his completing his 
studies of the Muslim law 
and tradition. Badayunl, III, 
101, 1.38, 1,)4. It is im- 

po.saiblo to belieru that these 
Muslim divines had not a single 
copy of the Qur’an between them. 
Wo catmot but reject such testi- 
mony. The qazi, tiio mufti, and 
the muhtasib could not have 
functioned in a city where all 
mosques wero stables and all 
copies of the Qur’an had been 
lost. 

148 Mahtuhnt-i-Mulld Ahmad, II, 
(7), 93. 

149 Du Jarric, 61. 

150 Badayunl, II, 262, 265, 272, 
309. 

151 Du Jarric, 192. 

162 Du Jarric, 192! Botelho quoted 
in Hosten, 150, Peni.schi, 14, 
quoted by Maolagan, 52; Letters 
of Abu’l Fazl, No. VII (Seotionl). 

153 ie«era, Nos. 1-3. 

154 Tazakirat-ul-Maluk, MS., 
.566-7. 

Botelho was asked by ‘Sdil 
Shah of Golkanda whether 
Akbar had been converted to 
Christianity. Botelho, however, 
had to confess that Akbar re- 
mained and died a Muslim. 
(Hosten, 151.) 

155 Letters of Abu'l Fazl, from 
Akbar to 'Abdulla Khan of 
Tuian written in 1636. 

156 Cf. Letters of Abu'l Fazl, from 
Akbar to ‘Abdulla Khan written 
in 1586 and 1596. 
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iuT L' - 1 It K. tliotuf- 

t-'i the ec!-i tif an 

•-'iih' i hirii,' b;v liH niu anrl ooc- 
r-i-,)!' u it c.)i:--Mei'ed in 

I-' ira tvt" ijia lud only to refer 
t'.j tli-' sreoupt-- of rihiih JaiumS 
i> I- , ii,r,n in Xdm'i JnkSnqifl 

f-ii'l the offieii,! hietfjiiei. nf Shah 
Jah.hi’-. r. ijiTi. 

iTaiiiinair, howftpr, spoBka-mlh 
p 11 roveienee uf AUbar'.s auat.eri- 
twe. Ta:^nkimt-nl-V<i1uh, MS., 
CtiO, refer-, to Sallni’-t iesninf; a 
Fariiittp \ibf-n he rebeilecl justify. 
itiS his, aetion st; taken m defence 
the ti-uo faith and against 
Akbut's religious vagaries. It 
is difueylt, however, tn believe 
this stBtemeiit. The writer 
furthoj', telK ui, on page 468 that 
Jahungir br-oumo a follower of 
Dln-i-Ilahl nftfi- his acression. 
Atcording to our author, then, 
whatever xVkbar’g religious va- 
garipri, Salim fell n victim thereto. 
i?iifl‘-ud-£>iii wrote his account 
in far off Dcccan. 

IflS Ftoe, Xl. 313, Botelho, 143, as 
quoted above, Mnnaerrate, 171, 
262, Du Jairic, 86-7, 94. Boo 
i-ays, however, that Akhnr began 
to make n breach into the law 
hut that a certain outward 
reverenoo detained him and so 
ha died in the formal profession 
of his sect 

15S lln, T, 290, III, 381-4, 388, 
Du Jsrric, 6S, Mon-serrate, 64-5, 
67, Badayunl, It, 211, 235-7, 
260-2, 273-5, 286, 301, 305-8, 
312, 324-3. 

180 Mnlla Ahnaad, I, Bart 2, 4,3 
anti Part S, S5, 

161 HJranandShasW.IHQ., March 

loss. Monserrate, 183-4. 


1G2 liadfiyuni. IX, 261, Albm 
Xamn, III. 2.-.2.;i. 

163 Many Hindu -scholars were 
rectived at ono tiino or another 
at hjs court and played their 
jiiiit in giving him information on 
religions questions. Tho follow- 
ing uRincs of Hindu servants, 
thoologiarih, and men of God are 
mentioned in the Aln-i-AIcbarl. 

Mfidhav Snrasvnti, Mndhu 
.Sudlian, Nunlyan, Hariv'ijyti Sfnl, 
Domodar Bhat, Bam Tjrath, 
Marnsingha, Barmendnr, Aditya, 
Bilba Hiias, Baba Kapur, Bania 
Bhadra, Yadu Bup, Bislinn Natli, 
Ram Krishna Bhat, Vidya Navas, 
Gori Nath, GopI Nath. Krishna 
Pandit Blwttacharya, Bhiiglrath, 
Kashi Nath Bhattnchfirya, Vijya 
Sen Suri, Bhaiui Chandra. 

1C4 Botin jTmi. II, 261 . 

163 ‘Why .should considering thi.s 
exalted elorac-nt, which i.s the 
source of men’s life and hi.s con- 
tinued pxistenco, great, be liclrl 
imprupor ? ’ iin-i-AIchuri, I, 43. 

10)6 Smith, Ak-htir, 215-10, Du 
Jorric, 68, 84, Moirserrate, 180, 
Akbcir XSrna, III, 12, 281. 

167 Badayuni quotes Bhagwan Das 
having asked Akbar what this 
new ‘religion’ was and what 
opinion its followers held. Akbar 
ia said ‘to have reflected a little 
and ceased to urge the Raja’. 
Badayuni, IT. 313. Akbariseaid 
to have continued alteration in 
Mam thereafter (13?t2). 

168 Smith, Akbar, 148. 

109 iXon&errate, 184, 151. 

170 Botelho, quoted in Hosten, 
151. 

171 Du .larric, corrected by Payne 
ia his note, 68. 
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172 Smith, Akliar, 2!!). 

I7‘i ‘Abdul Latit', J6, Rop, 314. 

174 Smith, Akhur, 21 fi, ef. 
Caddyuni, II, 

175 Haduyiini, II, 203, 231, 312-13, 
336, 339, 3lU. 

170 Von Noer. T/ie Ernpci'OT ALbaf, 
341. 

177 Badilyun;, II, 291. 

I7.S Ain, I, 164-5, 169, III, 389-90, 
Dll Jamc, 68-9. 

179 Baduyuni, II. 291, 

180 J.P.H.S., IV, 7, Roe, X, 244-, 5. 
Badftyuni, II, 338. 

181 Rijgcra’ Ctitalogii.a of the Ooina 
in the Punjab Qovernmfnt Aiit- 
iCutn, XV. 

182 Badayiini, II, 278. 

183 ibid., II, 210, Akbar Ndma, 
III, 271-2. 

lax Jcjbdl Ndnia, II, 303. 

185 ‘-4wai-(-iSd?i7t, I, 128. 

186 ‘Alamnlr Ndma, 8, 20. 

187 Akbar Nairn, III, 271-2, 
Wright's Catahi/ue of the Coins 
in the Punjab Aluseum, III, 20, 
22, 23, ff. 

188 Bodayuni, II, 307. 

189 Of. Mullfi Ahmad. 

190 Badayunl, II, 8, 13, 64, 198, 
207, 211, 220, 229, 246, 264, 
273 aud 304, 

191 Abdul Haq, quoted in Elliot’s 
Bibliographical Index of the 
Historians of Muslim India. 

192 Travels, II, 12, 

103 Badayunl, II, 158. 

Badiiyurii’s list includes the 
following living scholars and 
theologians serving in oflicial 


capacities. Arif-i-HuBaiii, III, 
59. 

Miisa (ibid., 92), Allah Bakliob, 
sadr of Gujarat (lOl), Jalal, 
q.izi of .Xaimpore (106), Ifutb-i- 
"Alam at Delhi (110), jUl.ihdnd, 
qlizT of Allahabtui (117), '11.^11150 
(118), L,a, maft! of .Agra (129), 
Muharntnad (133), Qazl Eur Ullah 
of Lahore (138), a muhtp.sib at 
Lahote (138), maulana Muliain- 
rnad. Mufti of Lahore (154), 
Shaikh Mansur, fojdar of 
Bajwara (L5.5). 

Cf. Tahagdl-i-Akbart, 389-93: 

III. Amin Ahmad 
Kazl speaks of MuViarak, AViu’l 
Fazl and Faizi as three great 
scholars of Agra without im- 
puting heresy either to them ox‘ 
their writings (Haft AqoIIm, 
MS., 766, 77a). 

194 Early Travellers, ed. (Foster), 
186. 

195 Badayunl viJlifios Abu’l Fail 
and Faizi as non-believers and 
as the arch-conspiratuis against 
Islam, y et wo find Faizi writing 
a commentary on the Qur’an 
(completed in 1S93-4) the only 
objection against which was its 
literai'y style. His IXiwnn con- 
tains verses soundly declaring hia 
faith in the Prophet and hia 
Companions. 

J j jhl ,J,j U I 

, *i 'j h CtJ 

(quoted by Bhibl! in liis Shir‘.ul- 
‘Ajam, 54. 
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HINDU MANSABDARS OF AKBAR 


Haft Hazdrl {7,000) 

1 Mil n Singh of Jaipur. 

Panj Hazarl (5,000) 

2 Bhugwiiu IJJa of Jaipur. 

3 Bhar Mall of Jaipur. 

ChaMr Hamrl (4,000) 

4 Todar Mali, Pinanoo Miniator. 

J -Riii Singh of Bikantir. 

<5 Jagan NTrth, Boa of Bhar 
Mall of Jaipur. 

Da Haznr'i (2,000) 

7 Blrbar. 

5 Ram Ciiandra Bughela of 

Bantihav. 

J KalyiJn Mall of Bifcunof. 

10 Surjaa of Buadl. 

11 Bhao Singh. 

13 Ram Baa Kaohhwalia.. 

13 lilaha Singh. 

lah Eazar Panj Sadi (1,500) 

14 Durga Saswdia of Rampur 

(in Bajputana). 

Yah Hazar Da Sadi (1,200) 
U Bai Shfil. 

Yah Hazarl (1,000) 

16 Rupai, brother of Raja 

Bhar Mali. 

17 Udai Singh of Jodhpur. 

is Jagmn!, brother of Bfaar Mall 
19 Asakam. 

30 KialyS.a Daa. 


Ka Sadi (000) 

21 Pratiip Singh. 

22 Jagat Siiiah. sun of Man 

Singh. 

23 Rtij Singh, son of Asakorn 

Kachhw&lia. 

2i Blioj of Bundi. 

Haft Sadi (700) 

2!> Bihari, son of Todar Mail . 

26 Rao Pitri Das. 

27 Medni Pat Cliohun. 

2S Babii. 

29 Salaliftdi, son of Bhar Mail. 

Pdnj Sadi (500) 

30 Parmfuiaad. 

31 JogmSlI. 

32 Bhim of Jawalxiwr. 

33 Arjun Singh, son of Matt 

Singh. 

3‘1 Sahal vSinglv, son of Man Singh. 

35 Rnm Chandra Bundsla. 

36 Bam Chandra of Orissa. 

37. Dulpfit, son of Rai Singlv of 
Bikaner. 

Chahar Sadi (400) 

38 Shaktl Singh, son of Man 

Singh, 

39 Manohar, son of Buxi Karn. 

40 Ram Chandra KaoKhwilha. 

41 Balaka Kachhwaha. 

Sih Sadi (300) 

42 Bal Chadra Rathor. 

43 Koshav Das, son of Jayaiaall. 
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H TulJ JJaj Yridav- 

S.) ivri.slina Du-,. 

41) 31,1/1 Kiiigh Karlilraaiia. 

■11 A R.aja of Ori^-ia,. 

Do Sad Pnnjdh.l {250) 

4 8 JuL'nt Siiif/b, «i.ii of iRija 
3Ian. 

4!) Mathr.l Oils Khatri. 

50 iSamvttl Da-i Yadav. 

51 Matlira Da's. 

53 Kesbav Dtis Itathor. 

53 Uclaiid, zenairidar of Oridsa. 

54 Smidar, zoziiindar of Crista. 

In 900 Akbar divided the 
work of tile government into 
aeveral departments. In iilJ, 
forty-six public aervant.s atthe 
centre ■« ore appointed to look 
after the varions affair.? of 
the state. Out of tlieao nine 
(Rajn Todtir Mall, Eai Shal, 


Itai Diirgl. Rai Surjan, 
Jtxgan Nilth, Luii I\acn, 
AbRkarn, Jiip'in.all. and Birbar) 
ncro Hiiidii.s {Akhar Ntima, 
III, 4n.t-,i), 

In the year 31 (99-1) 

Akbar appointed two Joint 
Governor.^, ono dlwan, and 
one bakh',5, for every nne of 
the twelve provinces of the 
emfiire. Of these, two diwans 
(I’odar Mall, the imperial 
fliwan and diwan of I,ahoro 
and riai I’itri Das, diwan of 
Bihar) were Hindus, besides 
one bakhsi (Tura Chand of 
Oudh), and nix Joint 
Governors (Raja ilugan Ifdth 
and Kai 'Durga of Ajmer 
Raja A,s«kam in Apra, Raja 
Man Singh in Kabul, Raja 
Bhagwdii Dils and Rao 1-iai 
Singh in Lahore). 



Ghapler Ilf 

jahangtr 

His Accession 

When Akhar laj' dying, Jahangir was but norninally 
reeorifiied to la's father. However, when at last he entered 
the royal presence, he was acknowledged by Akbar as hi.s 
successor and on his father's death he quietly succeeded 
him. He inherited. Akbar ’s liberal policy and tried to follow 
it. 

A.s we have already seen, Akbar abolished the jizya and 
the pilgi'ixnago tax, ixermitted conversions from Islam to 
other religions, put an end to per.secution.s for religious 
opinions, and freely allowed public celebrations of religious 
fairs and festivaLs of non-Muslims. Places of public worship 
had been built by the Hindus and Cliristians without 
hindrance. Adaiiasion to higher public services had ceased 
to be governed by religious considerations; Hindus, Muslims, 
and even Christians, were welcome at his court and allowed 
to serve the state to the best of their abilities. He patronized 
literature, art, and science, without narrow theological 
considerations. To conciliate the Hindus, he gave up 
many practices that wmre offensive to them. The court 
ceremonies were enriched by tbe introduction of many 
Hindu and old Persian customs. Administrative con- 
venience further led him to adopt many measui-es that, to 
some, appeared opposed to Musbm tradition. His rebgious 
toleration, however, was bound up with humanitarian 
considei-ations and he made war on what he considered to 
bo evil, even if it was sanctioned by contemporary Hindu 
or Muslim robgious opinion. To bring the two communities 
together, be bad Persian translations made of Hindu 
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?’eligioiis worljs bo that even Jahangir could assert that 
there was not much difTerence between the Sufi traditious 
ill Ihlaui and the Vedanlist dcliool of Hindu pliilosophy. 
Akbar’s religiourf policy had resulted in fraternization of the 
two communities; as they were drawn together, their 
augulariries w'cre rubbed off, tbetr hatred of each other 
decreased. The Hindus came to consider the Muslims less 
of a defiling influence, when tliey met them on terms of 
equality in the private audience-chamber, on the ]>attlefield, 
and in the administrative secretariat. The Muslims ceased 
to think of the Hindu.s as an offence against their religion 
when they stood shoulder to shoulder with them in ihe 
great enterprise of governing India. 

At Jahangir’s acce.ssion, the Mu.slim theologians, who had 
not been pleased very inueli with Akbar’s attempt at 
secularizing the State, seem to have tried to win back their 
lost influence. Mulla Shah Ahmad, one of the gi’eatest 
religious leader-* rw ig . wrote to various court dignitaries 
exhorting them to get this state of thing.s altered in the 
very beginning of the reign because otherwise it would be 
difflcult to accompbsh anything later on .1 His efforts seem to 
have been successful to some extent. Jahangir gave orders to 
Shaikh Farid to submit to him names of four scholars 
who should be a]_)poiated to s.-'e that nothing that was 
against the Shari'at .should take place. Here was the rub I 
Mulla Ahmad protested to Shaikh Farid that this would not 
work. Ho four scholars would ever agree. He suggested 
therefore that only one scholar be appointed for the 
purpo.se. 2 Nothing however seems to have come out of thi^ 
suggestion. The orthodox seem to have greater faith in 
Jahangir than in his father. He was characterized as being 
los,s favoui’ably inclined to ihe Hindus; and the Muslims in 
general were asked to make persistent efforts to "wean him 
from the customs and ceremonies of the Hindus. ^ 
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TheK‘ efforts seem to have been partially successful only. 
jHliauvir vfoukl not go back on the path of toleration whicli 
Ills fafiier had opened. But rvithont embarking on active 
CM’.' edition oi im^iairing tho newly acquired statu.s of the 
liifichd, he began to take a greater interest in the fortune.s 
of J.siare ii! hi.s own territories. 

(Conversion, to Islam 

Umler Jahangir converts to .Islam, according to Jesuit 
authorities, were given daily allowance.s.'* In the beginning 
of his reign in 1605 Jahangir forcibly convei ted an Ai’inenian 
Chi-istian, Zulqarneyn, to Islam but finding him steadfast 
in Ms religion he left him alone.® In the tenth year of his 
reign Roz Afzun, son of Raja Sangram, ‘was honoured by 
admission into Islam’ and given the status of hia father.® 
A Hindu, who had been circumcized during Akbar’s reign, i.s 
said to have been converted to Islam by Jahangir.^ A 
Goanese was admitted into the ‘true faith’ in 1C06.® Some 
prisoners were offered pardon if they turned Muslim.® In 
order to protect the law, so Jahangir a,ssures u.s, he had two 
Mushm young men, Qutub and Qumar Khan, whipped and 
imprisoned in his fourth year because they had been fre- 
quenting the house of a sanyasi and seemed inclined towards 
Hinduism.^® Kalyan kept a Muslim dancing girl. In order to 
conceal the fact, he killed her parents and was duly punished 
in the second year.^i Further, when Jahangir discovered in 
his fifteenth year that the Hindus at Rajauil converted and 
married Muslim girls of the locality, he gave orders that this 
practice be put a stop to and the guilty be punished.^® 
Thus Jahangir attempted to act as the protector of the 
true faith and^tried to defend it against attacks from wdthout. 
But he would not tolerate forcible conversions. A royal 
order issued to provincial governors in the sixth year openly 
declared that they were not to convert anyone forcibly to 
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Places of Worship 

Jahangir continued, with some exceptions, liis father’s 
practice of allowing non-JIusliins to build pjublic places of 
worship. Hi.s friend. Bir Singh Bundela, built a magnificent 
temple at Muttra,!** which was now once again rtsing into pro- 
minence as the sacred city of the Vaishnava.s. He raised 
another magnificent place of public w'or.ship in his own 
state as well. More than seventy new temples were built 
in Benares alone towards the end of his reign. They, 
were, however, not yet complete when Jahangir dicd.!“ 
He allowed the Christian Hathei’.s to open a church at 
Aiimedabad in 1620 and another at Hooghty. At Lahore 
and Agra public cemeteries were allowed to be set up.*® 

But when he made war on the Hindus and Christians 
these considerations were sometimes given up. When 
Mewar was invaded, many temples were demolished by thc' 
invading Mughal armyj’’ Wlien he visited Kangi’a, he 
decided to celebrate the first Muslim occupation of this 
famous fort by a Muslim emperor by desecrating the Hindu 
temple and gloried in it.!® When he was at war with the 
Portuguese, the church at Agra was closed and the churches 
elsewhere also suffered similar indignities.!® 

Sometimes his fury would break out even without the 
aggravating cause of war. When he visited Ajmer in the 
eighth year, the temple of the boar god, Viiaha, was des- 
troyed and the idols were broken.^® It was probabty these 
instances that made a contemporary poet of his court sing 
his praises as the great Muslim emperor who converted 
temples into mosques.®! 

These exception . apart, Jahangir usually followed the 
path shown by his father. It is interesting to note that 
some of the Hindu shrines of Kangra and Muttra continued 
to attract a large number of Muslim pilgrims besides their 
Hindu votaries.®® 
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Pilgrimages 

(jahangif al&o continued to allow, ay Akbar karl done, 
Hindu pilgrims to visit, without hindrance, their lioly 
places. \ Coryat estimated the number ot annual pilgrims 
to flardwaj' in Jahangh’s reign at 400,000. ituo was 
prepared to ttrke it even to half a imllion visitors. Of 
course there must have been other similar iilaces or])ilgrim- 
ages in otjhcr parts of the country as well. Tt appears that the 
open celebration of Hindu reUgiou.s customs and festivals was 
continued, just as iu Akbar’s time. 2 * In some places, at 
least certain days of Hindu fasts wore oliserved as public 
hohdays when no buying or selling — even of foodstuffs —was 

allowed. 

Relations with Ghristians 

Nor did he withdraw the permission granted to the 
Chi'istians to make converts to their faith."'* Non-Oatholic 
writers are all agreed, that most of the converts tlie Christians 
made, were attracted by pecuniary considerations — an 
allowance aecorfUug to Withingtou, — and renounced 
Christianity when it ceased to benefit tliem.^^ 'riiis is 
further proved by the statements made in the annua! 
Jesuit letter from Goa, dated 1 February 162.1.38 Besides 
the needy, the Je.suits were able to convert the dying or to 
buy slaves and convert them.^® Guerreiro 1-olls us that some 
twenty persons, mosst of them wliiloni Christians, wore 
baptized at Agra.®® A Brahman and a Moor were converted 
at Lahore, but in secret.®*- But the most sensational of the 
conversions was the public baptism of Danyal’s sons and a 
grandson of Jahangir in 1610. The Fathein were over- 
joyed. Even the English Protestants participated in the 
public procession that was held through the streets in order 
to proclaim such good fortune.®^ To the Jesuits it seemed 
that grace was at last settling on the princely house of 
Temur and they counted the time when it would be possible 
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for tliein lo iiiiraber tlie emperor hirn&olf among tlicir 
followers. But they o<juated without tlioir host. Jahangir 
had not had the ju-inces oonverted because he was convinced 
of the truth of Christianity. Ife had been told by hia 
astrologer that his brother’s hue, rather than his own, 
would succeed him. To make that impossible he decided 
on this ingenious mctliod of disquahfying them for the 
imperial throne by making them Christians.’'^^ Roe has 
another motive to offer. The king wanted a Portuguese 
wife and thought thi.s was the easiest way to secure one.^-^ 
Anyhow the conversion proved but a fitful affair and in 
1611 they renounced Christianity and re-embraced Islam. 
Thus wore the Jesuit castlo.s in the ah' shattered. Jahangir 
was broad-minded or cynical enougli to tempt Hawkins to 
Ilia service by offering to procui'e a Muslim wife for him and 
to allow him to convert her to Ohristiaiiity.^® 

Jesuit accounts of their success in making converts seem 
to be more hopeful than true. Some of these assert that 
Muqarrib Khan, customs officer at Cambay, was secretly 
converted to Christianity in 1611 when on a mission to 
Goa.®'^ It is difficult to believe this story for various 
reasons. Muqarrib Khan did not give up his numerous 
wives.®® While he was governor of Surat in 1611-1618 he 
always favoured the Portuguese as against the English. 
Now his conversion, howsoever secret it may have been, 
would have at least become known among the English 
especially when they must have been on the loolrout for 
anything that could give them an advantage against him in 
their dealings with the emperor. Further, Maclagan, on the 
authority of the Annual Leller from Cochiu, dated 1621, 
asserts that Muqarrib IClian’s son fell ill, was cured by 
Christian spells and prayers, and converted to Ghi'iatianity.<''0 
But Guerreii'o as translated by Payne stops short at the 
child’s recovery and mentions no conversion.^! It jg likely, 
therefore, that in tliis case the fact that Christian prayers 
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were uttered in order to reatorc tlie child to healtli w'ag 
interpreted by some of tlie Christians to imply that he had 
become a Oiristian. Probablj'^ something similar ha[)pened 
to result in the Jesnit’s giving currency to tlie report that 
Aluqarrib Klian had been converted to Christianity. 

The Jesuit accounts of their conversions soared even 
higher. Some of tiiem reported that Jahangir had himself 
become a Christian in 1G27 thougli they made no attempt 
at reconciling this with the number of wives ho kept. If, 
as the fathers asserted, the number of Akbar’s wives stood 
between him and Christianity, Jahangu' was in no better 
{Kjsitiou to be admitted to Christianity. In Akbar’s case 
one of them invented the story that he had distributed all 
his wives except one among his noblefi in preparation for 
Christianity. But to Jahangir they do not pay even that 
muoh of a compliment.^® 

Jahangu’ not only tolerated Christianity, he maintained 
it as well. The Christian Tathera were paid from jR.s3 
to E,s7 daily; occasionally he would give them money for 
their religious services, and once at least he tried to relieve 
the distress of the Olu'istian poor by a monthly grant of 
jR850.« 

Jalidnglr and the Sikhs 

^Jahilnglr’s relations with the Sikh.s raise many a thorny 
issue. Guru Aijmi, the contemporary head of the Sikhs, 
had incurred Jahangir’s displea.snre on account of his pro- 
selytizing activities'!^ Some Muslims accepted him as tbeii- 
religious leader and thua came to renounce Islam. Two 
course.?, Jahangir teUs us, were open to him. He could 
either convert him to Islam forcibly or take steps to close 
his religiou.? shop. He had been considering both these 
courses when fortune provided him with an excuse wMch 
settled the matter for him. When Khusru rebelled, he', 
met the guru who blessed his enterprise. After the i 
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■aupprcssion of iliis rcboUioii, Jahangir oaLled the guru to 
hiM presence and awarded liim capital punishment for 
countenancing treason.''® Some influential Hindus, how- 
erer, intorvenod and it was decided that the guru might be 
let off if he paid the heavy hire of HslOOjOOO.''® A Hindu, 
probably Dlwan (Jhandu Lai of Iiahorc,^^ stood siu'ety for 
him in the hope that the guru’s followers would probably 
pay that sum for the release of their .spiritual chief. The 
guru seems to have discountenanced the attempt whereon 
the diwan tried to force him to pay the money. Every 
attempt, however, failed, the guru died in imprisonmeni., 
and soon after the surety also suH'ered the same fato.^s 
Though Jahangir declares it to have been his intention to 
close the shop of tlie Sikh guru for religious reasons, the 
actual facts contradict him. Had Jahangir’s persecution of 
the guru been dii'eotcd by religious motives, he would have 
persecuted the Sikhs as well. Neither Silch tradition nor 
Muslim fanaticism tells us anything of any further perse- 
cution of the Sikhs. Guru Arjun’s son, Guru Hargovind, 
■was no doubt imprisoned by Jahangir but here again the 
motive was not religious. It is difficult to reconcile the 
Sikh tradition, which puts the imprisonment at a very 
short period followed by a reconciliation between the 
emperor and the guni, and the account given hi Dabistati 
which extends this imprisonment over twelve years. The 
reason for this imprisonment according to Dabistan was the 
non-payment by Hargovind of the fine imposed on his 
father. The Sikh tradition places the imprisonment in 
1612 whereas according to Dabistan, it occurred after 1616.“'® 
It seems probable that in taking action against Guru Arjun, 
Jahangir acted from mixed motives hut when once his 
immediate purpose was served he loft the Silshs alone. 
It is further probable that Jahangir thought that the exe- 
cution of their religious leader was so severe a blow to the 
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Sikhs in the Ptinjab as to make it unnecessary for him to 
take any further action against them. 

JaJidiujlr and Ihe Jains 

Tlicre is tlien the question of his attitude towards the 
Jains. Man Singii and Bal Chandra, the leaders of the t\ro 
Jain schools of thought, had enjoyed royal iiospitality under 
Akbar. When Khusrn rebelled Man Singh became guilty of 
an a-ct of indiscretion. Rai Singh of Bikaner consulted 
him in order to shape his own conduct during those trouble- 
some days. Man Singh told Rai Singh that Jahangir’s 
reign would not extend beyond two years. Believing in the 
prophecy of the Jain monk, Rai Singh rebelled, threw 
up hia coinmand under Jahangir, and repaired to Bikaner. 
Khusru’s capture however soon brougJit matters to an end. 
Rai Singh was defeated but was soon pardoned and restored 
to his former position in the royal service.''^ 

Now Man Singh’s prophecy scorns to have been reported 
to Jahangii’. He could, however, take no action against him 
as Rai Singh had been pardoned and Man Singh was living 
under his protection at Bikaner. In the twelfth year, 
however, when Jahjingir visited (lujarat ivhere there were 
many Jains, he decided to embark upon their persecution. 
They were accused of having built temples and other 
buildings which were reported to be centres of disturbance. 
Their religious leaders were accused of immoral praotioca 
(probably of going about naked). They were generally 
believed to be a troublesome class of the Hindus. Jahangir 
first of all summoned Man Singh to the court. Afraid of 
meeting a more ignominious fate, he took poison on his way 
to the emperor from Bikaner. Jahangir issued orders 
thereupon for tho expulsion of the Jains from the imperial 
territories.51 These orders do not seem to have applied to 
the territory of the Rajput rajas where the Jains were drwon 
to seek protection. 
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Jahangir here seema to have been prompted by religious 
rather than pohtical motives. Unlike Guru Ai’jun, Man 
Singh had been left alone for several years after his 
alleged act of treason. All Jains were punished irrespective 
of their political proclivities. Still further there was a. 
section of the Jains rvho did not even acknowledge Man Singh 
as their leader .^2 They were also included in the order of 
expulsion. Dr Beni Prasad is vTong in stating that the 
order of expulsion was confined to one sect alone. 
version of this event is vitiated by the fact that he has 
neglected to take notice of the time when the order for 
expulsion ivas issued. His statement that the order was 
withdrawn some time after ita promulgation is not supported 
by any authoiities though he says that Jain works of the 
period are clear on the point.®^ He has named no ivorks 
nor quoted from them. In the. absence of such authorities 
it is not possible to believe that Jahangir withdrew the 
order. But even if any Jain authorities mention the with- 
drawal of such an order it is necessary to know the exact 
date. Dr Beni Prasad’s statement leads one to believe that 
it was withdrawn some time after Khnsru’s rebellion. In 
that case the Jain testimony becomes valueless as Jahangir 
is referring to an order issued in the twelfth year of his 
reign. .But, withdrawn or not, it was dearly an act of 
religions persecution. Jahangir himself is far from asserting 
that he issued the order on jiolitical gromids. We have to 
remember that Shah Jahan was the governor of Gujarat 
at this time.58 ,His orthodoxy may have had something 
to do with the issue of the order. 

MusUw, Heretics 

Jahangii'’s attempt at playing the part of a protector 
of ‘the true faith’ led him into the persecution of religious 
opinions not favoured at court. .Soon after his accession 
it was reported to him that Shaikli Ibrahim had set himself 
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up as a religious leader iu a pargauah of L<aliore. He 
had gathered together a large number of Afghans as his 
followers. Jahangii- ordered him to be brought before him. 
He was not able to sati.sfy the emperor and was there- 
upon entrusted to Parvez to be im])risonod in the fortress 
of Ohunar.*’® 

Qazi Niir Ullah was flogged to death ])y Jahangir on 
account of his being an effective Shi‘a wi'iter.57 

Shaikh Ahmad Sirhuidi’s case is sometimes cited as 
another exam^de of persecution for religious opinions. Ho 
had his deputies and followers in every part of the country. 
He was the leader of the Ghistia, Qadaria, and Naqshbandia 
gi'oups of Muslim.?. Some Muslim thcologiaiis complained 
to Jahangir that in some of his writing.? Ahmad Sirhindi 
claimed to have risen to a status higher than that of the 
oaliphs,68 Jahangir thereupon called him from Sirhiud 
and asked him to explain his position. The shaikh was 
ready with his answer. He told Jahangir that when he 
called one of his meanest servants to him, in order to 
approach him, the servant traversed the stations of all the 
amirs, and stood nearer to the emperor than oven the 
Ihghest among them. vSimilarly there was notliing blas- 
phemous in his stating that he had passed and left behind 
him even the caliphs. It did not prove that he claimed for 
himself any higher status. Jahangir was not satisfied with 
this explanation. The emperor became silent. To add 
to the shailih’s enormities, a mansabdar suggested that the 
shaikh had not performed the sijida even. Now IChurram 
was a follower of the shaikh. When Jahangir had sum- 
moned him, the prince had sent his messenger to the shailih 
telling him that as the emperor was very keen on having 
the sijida performed to him, the shaikh should perform the 
sijida. Shah Jahan undertook to see that no harm came 
to him. The shaikh, however, had turned down the sug- 
gestion of the prince and declared that no one could claim the 
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rite of prostration from him except God. so Jahangir now 
ordered that the shaikh be imprisoned in Gwalior under the 
supervision of Ani Rai Singhdalan.®® 

Unlike Shaikh Ibrahim, Ahmad was a great scholar. 
The punishment that was awarded to him had been more 
in the nature of chastisement for his refusal to perform the 
sijida than for hia religious opinions. He was released in 
the fifteenth year on condition that he accompanied the 
emperor. Soon, however, he was given leave to go to 
Sirhind.®! His opinions had remained unchanged mean- 
while — ^bnt Jahangir had discovered that his earlier order 
had been extorted from him by interested court theologians. 
Ahmad Sirhindi was thereupon honoured by royal gifts 
and was left alone by the emperor during the re.st of his 
life. He died on 9 December 1624.82 Ahmad’s persecution 
therefore was the result of theological animus rather than 
religions persecution. He was a great scholar and a pro- 
found writer. His writings include two volumes of his 
letters besides many theological works. He is still honoured 
as a groat writer, scholar, and religious leader. 

Fairs and Festivals 

Then there is the question of the public celebration of 
the fail's and festivals of different religions. Guei'reiro 
tells us that on his accession Jahangfr restored the fairs 
and festivals of the Muslims.®® Pelsaert gives an account 
of the celebration of the Muharram when so intense was the 
religious fanaticism engendered that no Hindu ventured out 
till midday.®^ The governor of Surat held a public polo 
match soon after the feast of the Ramazan on 10 October 
1614.85 Xn Ilia thirteenth year Jahangir kept the fast of 
Ramazan and in the evening invited all the local shaikhs 
and sayyids to break their fast with him.®® In hia fourteenth 
year Jahangir celebrated the Shab-i-Barat.®’’ In the seventh 
year, Jahangir celebrated the Raklii festival for the first 
0 
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time and liad auspicious threads bound on his wrist. f’S He 
met the yogis on the night of the )Shivar:1tri in his eleventh 
year, when he was staying the night at Sangor, renamed 
by him Kamalpur, in Bengal,®* Dasehra was celebrated 
by the emperor by holding reviews of troops and elephants.’^® 
On the Hipavali, Jahangir allowed gambling to go on in 
his presence.’^! The Clmistians were publicly allowed to 
celebrate the Easter, the Christinas, and other festivalsJ^ 
Thus there was no restriction whatever on the public celebra- 
tion of religious festivals. It was not Jahangir alone who 
thus took part in the celebration of Hindu festivals. Many 
Muhammadans — men and women — participated in the 
festivities that accompanied their celebration.'^® 

Eeligious Discussions 

To some extent Jahangir continued the practice of his 
father of holding religious discussions witli the followers 
of different faiiihs. The first one, he records, was with the 
Hindu pandits against their belief in the remcarnation of 
God in different forms. Ouerreh’o speaks of his discussing 
religious questions with the Jesuits in IGOV.^® But in this 
case, unlike Akbar’s discussions in the Abadat-Khana, it 
was the king alone who sat listening to the discourse of the 
Fathers on Christianity. A mansabdar or two and the 
idng’s reader are said to have been jiresent but they do not 
seem to have taken much part in the discussions. The 
king would now and then try to bring his Muslim courtiers 
into the circle of conversation but it was usually only the 
king listening to the Jesuits. Jahangir saw the famous 
Muahm saint, Mian Mir, at Lahore in order to benefit by 
his discourses.'^® He .sent a letter to the governor of 
Gujarat asking him to pay something to the son of 
Wajib-ud-Din whose reputation bad reached the court, in 
order to make him prepare and send a list of names of God 
specially selected for Jahangii-’s recitation, though he 
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had already had a lisli of such names prepared by the 
learned men of his time.’® With Jadurup, the leader of the 
Vaishnavas at that time, he held many discussions at 
Ujjain and at Muttra and came to the indisputable con- 
clusion that the Vedantism of the Hindus and the Sufi 
thought among the Muslims were almost identical.’® He 
visited the Gorakhtiri in order to gain some knowledge 
from the yogis reported to be living there. But he foimd 
no yogis there.®® Mulla Ahmad Sirhindi refers to an. 
assembly in the month of Ramazan when religious matters 
were discussed in the presence of Jahangir.®! 

Hindus in the Public Services 

The admission of the Bindus to the higher public 
services, be; 'mder his father ontiuued Of Ibrfcy- 
siven maiioa Mars nojumg the rariA ol commanders of 3,000 
horses or above, mentioned by Hawkins, six were Hindus.®^ 
The position of the Hindus at his court was threatened by 
the events connected with Khusru’s rebellion. Man Singh, 
the highest Hindu dignitary m the empire, was suspected 
of complicity. Raja Rai iSingh of Bikaner actually rebelled 
during the course of the insurrection. It seems, however, 
that the Hindus were soon able to remove the Emperar’s 
suspicion. But in Jahangir’s reign of twenty-two years, 
we come across only three Hindu governors of provinces, 
and these served onlj’' for short pcriod.s. Mlin '^iugh, who 
was governor of Bengal when Akbar died, was continued 
in that office.®® Some time after. Raja Kalyan, son of Baja 
Todar Mali, rose to be the governor of Orissa, though it 
is difficult to say whether he was in independent charge of 
the province.®® Raja Vikramajit served as the governor 
of Gujarat for some time.®® Unfortunately not many 
appointments of provincial dlwans are mentioned and we 
do not know whether or not here the preponderant propor- 
tion of the Hindus was disturbed during Jahangir’s rule. 
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Indeed Ifawkius telk us that dahauglr preferred to employ 
Muslims under him.s" Only ono Hindu, Molian Das, is 
mentioned as serving asadiwan under Jahangii- in the third 
year.®*® 

Social JSvils 

Jahangir made war on certain social evils. The public 
sale of intoxicants. hJirva rud wiCiO was forbidden,®® No 
one was allowed to urink wine without permission and Roe 
records some cases where certain nobles were punished for 
drinking.®® Herem Jahangir reversed Akbar’.s practice of 
allowing the sate of wine for medicinal purposes and in 
moderation, and conformed to the Muslim law by prohibiting 
public sale. But he was a hard drinlier liimself, and it is 
didioult to say whether he was any more successful in 
dealing vidth the jtroblem than his father had been. The 
fact that the order prohibiting j)ublic sales was issued twice, 
immediately after his coronation and in the fourth year, 
proves that, at any rate, the first order might have remained 
ineffective for some reason. Again he dejiarted from his 
father’s practice and ordered total suppre.ssioa of public 
gambling.®! Here again he followed the Muslim law. The 
castration of children in Bengal was also forbidden,®** He 
continued his father’s disregard of Hindu religious senti- 
ments by prohibiting sati without permission. The burning 
of cliild widows, whose marriage had not been consummated, 
was ordinarily prohibited, though special permission could 
be granted by the governors.®® In other cases as well 
permission had to be obtained. This naturally prevented 
unwilHng satis. At Agra the emperor himself decided all 
these cases.®^ 

Court Ceremonies 

Some of the ceremonies introduced hy Akbar to increase 
the regal splendour of his court continued. The New 
Year was celebrated as of old.®® Weighing of the emperor- 
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continiied.'’® Jaliangii' hixcl himself weighed during an 
eclipse in order to ward off evil.®^ When he was told that 
sr me evil was likely to befall Khurram, ho had him weighed 
as a protective measure.®® Employment of Hindu 
astrologers for fixing auspicious hours for most things 
continued and Mushm nobles to(jk up the fashion and kept 
Hindu aatrologer.s attached to them.®® On the vexed 
question of the sijida Jahangir made a compromise. The 
Mir ‘Adals and qazis were excused Zimin Bos in the sixth 
year.i®® Thu.s the two classes likely to object to the practice 
on religious grounds were granted exem]rtion. But it 
was possible to stir up trouble when too orthodox a mulla 
came to the court, if he refused to perform the sijida. We 
have already seen that Shaikh Ahmad suflered partly on 
that account. But the reconciliation that took place on 
his release seems to have been based on Jahangh’s exempting 
him from the performance of the sijida. Jahangir was 
too anxious to have him with liim to subject him to this 
indignity. Jahangir’s meeting with another great scholar 
of his times, Nasir-ud-I)in Burhanpuri, bears out the 
suggestion that Jahangir was prepared bo allow the same 
conce.ssion to scholars or theologians of eminence as he 
had granted to the officials of his court. This great scholar 
was summoned from Burhanpur and met the emperor as 
he was coming out of the royal garden. He was getting 
ready to perform the sijida when Jahangir advanced and 
embraced him.i®i 

Slaughter of Animals 

Jahangir continued Alcbar’s abstention from slaughter of 
animals twice a week, on Sundays and Thursdays.^®® This 
was strictly enforced. Guon'eiro speaks of the King’s 
visits to the city in order to discover how far bis orders 
were being obeyed. Once he discovered meat being sold 
on one of these visits. The kotwSl, the officer responsible 
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for iseeiiig that the royal orders were obaerved, was called 
for and floggedd®" Soon however he was restored to 
favour. So strict however was Jahangir in enforcing these 
injunctions that when in the fifth year tfie ‘Id fell on a 
Thursday, Ihe sacrificial slaughter of animals was post- 
poned to the following friday.io't Now this was not merely 
a ooiice.ssion to Hindu feelings. The.se day.s were sacred 
as Jahangir’s day of accession (Thursday) and Akbar’s 
birthday (Sunday night) according to official Muslim 
reckoning. Safety of life was accorded to all living creatures 
on those days in order to keep them .sacred. Jaliangir 
refens to this practice as Sufiyana, pertaining to the Sufis. 

In Gujarat, E.oe dc.scrihes the slaughter of certain 
animals being prohibited by royal ordens chiefly becau.se 
rich Jains of the place agreed to pay highly for this con- 
eeasion.’”® Wliether the order continued after the expulsion 
of the Jains is not known. 

Cultural Contacts 

Jahangir continued Akbar’s work of bringing the learned 
of the two communities together by having translations of 
Hindu sacred books made under his patronage. Two 
Persian renderings in verse of the Ramayana were made 
during his reign. Girdhar Das, a Kai.sith of Delhi, rendered 
Valmkiki’s Ramayana into verso, called it Ram Nama and 
dedicated it to Jahangir.i*’® Masihi made another Persian 
translation of the Ramayana and took pains to prove by 
inserting a section in praise of the Prophet, that he still 
remained a Muslim. Jahangii- asked Sayyid Muhammad 
to prepare a plain, unvarnished Persian translation of the 
Qur’an and send it to the court by his son Jalal-ud-Din.ioi 
Tiiis was probably the first attempt at translating, rather 
than exponndiiig, the Qur’an. It had been fa.shionable to 
write commentaries on the sacred book, but it was felt a 
translation was almost an act of profanation, an attempt 
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at matclxing the Prophet’s own miracle of revelation. 
Nothing further is heard, of this translation and it seems the 
matter was not further pursued. Sayyid Muhammad was 
probably the scholar known as Sayyid Muhammad Maqbrd 
Khan AhmadabadI wlio died in Shah Jahan’s reign early 
in 1635 leaving a large number of works to his credit.i°8 
Persian and Arabic translations of the Bible were also 
presented to Jahangir by the Jesuit Fathers.iof 

Some of the scholars of Jahangir’s time acted as a link 
between the two commmiities. ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
KhSnana under his Hindi peniiame of Rahim wrote all 
sorts of Hindi verse including many in praise of Hindu 
gods and a description of the feehngs of a devotee towards 
his God in various incarnations.i-i® Jahangir is said to have 
])atronized Sur Das whose 8ur Sagar is reputed to have 
been compiled under Jahangir’s patronage who gave one 
gold com for every verse of Sflr Das.^^i 

Like Akbar, Jahangir continued his patronage of painting, 
including portrait-painting.i’-^ 

JaJmnglr and Islam 

C The accounts of European travellers and Christian 
missionaries at his court throw a good deal of doubt on 
Jahangir’s Islam. Coryat makes him a follower of a 
religion of his own maldng.ns Roe speaks of him some- 
times as an atheist, sometimes a Hindu in his ceremonies, 
professing Islam when it was necessary, glad whenever any 
one broke out against the Prophet.^i'^ Finch makes him 
declare openly that Christianity was the soundest faith.’ 

A later Jesuit tradition declared him to he a baptized 
Christian afraid of openly declaring himself for fear of his 
son. A contemporary Persian writer accused him of 
being a member of the Dln-i-Tlahl.iw Fortunately for 
Jahangir, he could not have been all these things together or 
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even by turns, llis modern ciitics do him less than justice. 
Blochmaim sought safety in dividing Jus religious opinions 
into fits or periods without stopiung to inquire whether 
these periods^ by cutting into each other, did not destroy 
themselves.^i®)(Dr Beni Prasad blunders into stating that 
Jahangir did nob hclicve in the Projihot.^i^ ') 

Let us examine the.se statements. The Jesnihs, un- 
accustomed to religious liberty as they had been in 
Europe, seem to have been as much dazzled by the toleration 
granted by Jahangn as they had been under Akbar. To 
them, if a man believed in the truth of a religion, he could 
only prove it by persecuthig the non-believers. If Jahangir 
listened to their statements of the merits of the Christian 
religion, he lost caste among Muslims. ’V^c^bam- already 
see n th at rtieir_sLatements about his convei'sion are wrong, 
Jahangir maintained intact the Muslim organization of the 
state in its ea.sential aspects. The Muslim magistrates and 
judges remained as heretofore in office.^20 _sa^;;;;^us- 

sadur _remained_in .charge of Justice and charitioa.i^i As 
we have already seen, he punished heresy and suppressed 
conversions to Hinduism. He ordered that escheated 
property should be spent, among other things, on rnosques.^^® 
In the thirteenth year he gave Shaikh Pir Rs8,000 for 
building a mosque.^^s Jn the thirteenth year he publicly 
kept the fast of Ramazan. In the eighth year he walked 
on foot to Ajmer.124 However much he may have indulged 
in Hindu ceremonies, he rejected the Hindu doctrines of 
reincarnation and idol-worship.i^s Quo of his judges held 
m 1610 that debts to Christians need not be paid.i^'® When 
the Roman Cathoho Jesuits refused to allow the body of a 
Protestant Englishman to be buried in their graveyard he 
insisted on the burial being carried out.i^? The most that 
can be said against him is that he himted wild boars and 
presented their meat to Rajputs and Christians.i^s 
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If this is held against him it betrays a gros,s ignorance 
of the Muslim attitude towards the question of pigsticking. 
Pigs are not sacred to Muslims, pork is unlawful to them. 
The hunting of pigs therefore is not an unlawful act according 
to Islam. 

It is said that in the beginning of his reign Jahangir 
hivoured Islam in order to .seat himself securely on the 
throne of Delhi, hut thereafter his orthodoxy relaxed. The 
answer is found in Shah Jahan’s rebellion. When he 
rebelled, he could very easily have assumed the position of a 
defender of the true faith. Yet dming the whole course of 
his rebellion, not once did he try to gain any advantage over, 
his father by such a suggestion. (Naturally, whatever 
Jahangir’s personal shortcomings might have been, he was 
to all mtent.s and purposes, to a majority of his subjects, a 
good Muslim. Only a Muslim could have desecrated the 
temple at Kangra, destroyed idols and temples at Pushkar 
and in Mewar, upheld the true law by preventing the con- 
version of Qutub and his companion to Hinduism, stopped 
the conver.sion of Muslim girls by marriage to Hindus in 
Rajauri, ordered a simple translation of the Qur’an and 
supported the whole structui'e of a Mushm Idngdom. It 
is rather strange that, though his subjects had no appre- 
ciable fault to find with liim, it was left to the contemporary 
non-Muslims to discover flaws in his profession of Islam.i^® 
How much truth there was in their accounts is proved by the 
fact that all of them assert without truth that Salim was 
not circumcized, whereas we have the definite statement of 
‘Arif Qandahari that Salim had undergone this Muslim 
rite.^^i They do not .stop short even of making him a 
baptized Christian, without at the same time showing how 
they overcame the obstacle presented by his vast harem. 
It seems that the Jesuits were in these matters more con- 
cerned with sending in good reports of their labours rather 
than with truth. 
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Comlvsion 

One Muslim contemporary writer complains that 
matters liad become so difficult that no other way was 
left for honourable men but to leave the country.'' Unfor- 
tunately lie seems to have based his coinjilaints on the fact 
that under Jahangir the Hindus wore not kept away like 

dogs.133 

In short, Jahangir ordinarily continued Akbar’s tolera- 
tion. He experimented in tlie siinnitancous maintenance 
of several religions by the state, lie did not, in most 
cases, make any distinction between Muslims aud non- 
Muslims in public employment. He placed no restriction, 
except in the case of the Jains, on the pubhe celebration of 
religious fair's and festivals. With all this, Jahangir soino- 
titues acted as protector of the true faith rather than as 
the king of a vast majority of non-Muslims. Departures, 
however slight, from Akbar’s wide outlook had thus begunlt^ 
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Chapter IV 

SHAH JAMAN 

His Accession 

With the accession of Shah Jahan, the Mughal empire 
entered upon a new phase. (^If Akbar was liberal in his 
religious views and Jahangir indifferent to nicer questions of 
theology, Shah Jahan was an orthodox Muslim. Although 
born of a Rajput mother to a fatlier whose mother was also 
a Rajput princess, Shah Jahiln does not seem to have been 
luuch influenced by these factors^ Ho was thirty-six at the 
time of his accession and thus old enough to chalk out a 
policy for himself. He was a favourite of his grandfather, 
Akbar, and his early education was no doubt carried on 
under hberal teachers of Sufiat leanings. But Akbar died 
when Shah Jahan was only twelve. We have to remember 
further that though he was his grandfather’s favourite, 
there did not s.eem to be much chance of his occupying the 
Mughal throne during his gi’andfather’s lifetime as he was 
not his eldest grandson. Because of this he must have beeir 
educated as an ordinal y Mughal prince rather than a future 
emperor. But towards the end of Akbar’s reign, intrigues 
on behalf of Khusru increased the status of Khurram. 
Early in Jahangir’s reign we find Khurram appointed the 
President of the Council of Regency formed by Jahangir 
when he left the capital in pursuit of his rebel son in April, 
1606. This was foUoAved by a more formal recognition of 
his now position in 1607. From then till his rebelhon in 
1022, Shah Jahan remained basldng m his father’s favour as 
a likely successor. The years that followed Ms defeat 
and reconciliation with Jahangii* did not bring the father 
and the son much closer together. Shah Jahan did not. 
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however, raise the standard of ‘Islam in danger’ against his 
father, and when he succeeded him in 1627, he had no 
religions commitments. There is one significant fact, how- 
ever, to be noticed in his early career. Unlike his father 
and grandfather, ho married no Hindu princess, and thus 
that mellowing influence was lacking in his harem. 

Court Coremonies 

On his accession, the court ceremonies attracted his 
attention first. The mode of salutation in the court by 
gijida had been common, though not compulsory, under 
Akbar. Under Jahangir, the religious officers, the qazis, 
the Mir ‘Adala, and the sadxs were exempt from paying 
rosijects to the emperor in that fashion. Shah JahM 
cari’ied the modification still further. Sijida was abolished 
forthwith as it involved prostration which, according to the 
Islamic traditions, is due to God alone.2 But this did not 
produce any change in the court etiquette, The Zaminbos 
form of salutation that was still alloAved wa.s no better. iShah 
Jahan’s orthodoxy at last resulted in abolishing both these 
humiliating forms of salutation in 1630-37 (1046 a.h.)3 
and in their place ‘Chahar Taslim’ was made current. This 
involved bowing and touching one’s forehead, eyes and 
arms four times. Even this was against the Muslim usage. 
There seems to have ensued a conflict between imperial 
grandeur and orthodoxy. The former won, but to the 
latter a point was conceded. The ‘ Chahar Taslim ’ remained 
the court ceremony of salutation, but an exception was made 
in favour of the theologians of various degrees. They were 
excused ‘Chahar Taslim’ and were to salute the emperor 
by using the common Muslim formula of ‘wdshing peace 
It is probable however that the unorthodox practice of 
raising hands in salutation was not discontinued even in 
their case. The ‘Chahar Taslim’ however soon assumed a 
form which made it difficult to distinguish it from the Sijida. 
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Manucci thus describes it: ‘I arose, stood quite erect, and 
bending my body very low until my bead was quite close 
to the ground, I placed my right hand with its back to the 
ground, then raising it, put it on my head, and stood up 
straight. Tliis ceremonial I repeated three times.’ s As 
Manucci him.self notes further on, this had to be done four 
times. 

( Shah Jahan was anxious to give hi.s court a Muslim 
atmosphere. All the Muslim festivals were regularly 
celebrated with imperial graudour.'^N^R.s70,()00 a year was 
set apart for distribution in charities, Rs30,000 was given 
away during the month of Ramazan, Rsl 0,000 was di.s- 
tributed during the months of Muharram, Rajab, Sha'ban 
and Rabi‘-ul-Awal.® These festivals were court festivals ; 
Hindus and Muslims alike attended them, made jjresents 
to the emperor who, in his turn, gave gifts to the amirs. 
The ‘Ids and Shab-i-Barats were occasions of great rejoicings. 
Raja Jaswant Singh and Raja Jai Singh wore both given an 
elephant each on the occasion of the ‘Id in the twelfth 
year.'^ R3600,000 were set apart to be sent to Mecca in 
instalments. Occasionally a royal Mir-i-Haj was appointed 
to take these offerings and serve as the leader of the pilgrims 
going to Mecca.® When Sayyid Jalal Gujarati was appointed 
the sadr-us'sadur in 164.2, he was raised to the rank of a 
mansabdar over 4,000 men. Soon, however, ho became a 
commander of 6,000 men.® This naturally increased the 
uifinence of the theologians at court. Never before had 
such a high status been combined with this sacerdotal office. 
It is not surprising therefore, to find that annalists and poets 
sing of Shah Jahan’s piety and love of Islam. 

In other ways too, Shah Jahan acted as the champion 
of the true faith, the Sunni variety of Islam. When ho 
dispatched a mis.sion to Qutb-ul-MuUc; of Golconda in 
1633-36 (1045 A.H,), he definitely proclaimed himself 
ordained by God, not only as the leader of the Sunnis but 
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the destroyer of all those who did not conform to his ideas 
of Islain.io Hard pressed by the Mughal armies, Qutb-ul' 
Mulk had to proclaim himself a Sunni, and inaugurate 
Sunni rites in his state, before he was able to obtain respite 
from the imperial forcesdi In 1629-30 (]039 a.h.) Shah 
Jahan suppressed what he considered heretical practices 
among the Afghansd^ The Muslim creed continued to be 
stamped on the coins as in Jahangir’s time. 

In certain other matters Shah Jahan continued the old 
practices. He sat daily in the salutation balcony, even 
though to his more orthodox son and successor, Aurangzeb, 
it smacked of worship of man instead of God. In order to 
make it more comfortable for his subjects to see him there, 
he caused roofs to be set up in the court yards below the 
salutation balconies in Agra, Delhi and Lahore.^'* He 
continued the customary annual ceremony of Tula Dau, 
weighing himself against different commodities and giving 
them away. He kept astrologers at court. He was a 
patron of pamting, even of portrait-painting, and many 
great paintings of his court are still preserved. But he 
discontinued the practice of allowing favoured nobles the 
honour of wearing the imperial likeness in their turban. 
Ho is said to have discontinued the use of the Ilahi calendar, 
but documents of his reign are in existence bearing the 
IlaM dates.i^ The ‘Amal-i-Sdlih almost always gives both 
the Ilahi and the Hijri dates. The Bddshdhndma of 
Lahauii frequently uses the Ilahi calendar. The custom of 
weighing the emperor twice according to the lunar and solar 
reckoning involved the use of the Ilahi calendar. The fact, 
that Aurangzeb had to discontinue the use of the Ilahi 
calendar in the revenue and accounts departments,^® proves 
that under Shah Jahan it had been retained in use. It 
seems that Shah Jahan instituted the practice of having 
his official chronicles di’awn up according to the Ilaiu 
calendar and one of his annual New Year Day parties was 
7 
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held according to the same reckoning. But he introduced 
another innovation in the time seiiedule of his day. He 
cha-nged the traditional division of day and night according 
to the rising and the setting of the .sun to an equal division 
of time between the day and the night.^’' 

The emperor.s used to make the tlhd sign on the forehead 
of the Hindu Rajas wlieu they acceded to their titles. Shah 
Jahan, though he would not discontinue it, delegated this 
task to his Prime Minister. Music and dancing remained 
in fashion at the court and the emperor kept court musicians 
who sang daily at regular intervals. 

Public Services 

As far as the public services were concerned iShah 
Jahan started by i.ssning rather a tall order. It was 
decided that only Muslim, g were to be recruited to the public 
.services.i*’ But this order does not seem to have been 
enforced. In the thirty-first year there were fifty -two 
Hindus, from a total of two hundi-ed and forty-one, serving 
as mansabdars over 1,000 to 7,000. At the end of the 
tenth year there were 189 mansabdars of 1,000 and above. 
Of this number 35 were Hindus.^i At the end of the 
twentieth year out of a total of 231 living mansabdars of 
1,000 and above, 51 were Hindus .22 The total increase in 
these ten years was 42 of which the number of the Hindus 
was sixteen. Thus whereas the percentage of the Hindus 
at the end of the tenth year was only 18‘5 of the total 
strength, they secured 38 qier cent of the new creations. 
Towards the end of the reign, however, the percentage of the 
Hindus seems to have gone down. Though the strength of 
the cadre rose from 231 at the end of the twentieth year to 
241 at the end of the thirty-first year, the number of Hindus 
rose to 62 only. Even then the percentage of the Hindus 
stood at.2l“6 instead of 18'5 as at the end of the tenth year. 
If we include the number of the mansabdars of 500 and 
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above, the position revealed is almost the same. At the 
end of iiie tenth year, the number of the Hindu mansabdars 
of 500 and above was 76 out of a total of 419,23 At the 
end of the twentieth year there were 97 Hindus out of a 
total of 463,21 The Hindas thus secured 21 out of 34 uew 
creations. 

An examination of the list of the Hindu mansabdars at 
the end of the twentieth year yields very interesting results. 
Here are the names of the mansabdars of 1,000 and above. 

COMMANDEKS OE 6,000 

1. Raja Jaswaut Singh of Jodhpur. 

2. Raja Jagat Singh of Udaipur. 

3. Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur. 

4. Raja Bithal Das Gaur. 

Commanders oe 4,000 

5. Raja Rai Singh, son of the late Maharaja Bhim Singh 
(of the house of the rulers of Mewar). 

Commanders oe 3,000 

Raja Pahar Singh Bundela of Urchha. 

Rao Sataraal Hada of Bundi. 

Madho Singh Hada (uncle of the above). 

Udaji Ram. 

Parsoji Bhonsla. 

Jadu Rai. 

Mankoji Nimbalkar. 

Rawat Rai. 

Datfcarji. 

Commanders oe 2,600 
16, Piiaja Devi Singh Bundela. 



6 , 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 


26. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


30. 

31. 


32. 

33. 


34. 

35. 

36. 


37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 


41, 

42. 


43. 

44. 


THE BTSLICtIOUS POLICY OP THE MUGHAL EMPEEOES 

COMMANDEES OP 2,000 

Eaja Eajnlp of Murpiir (in the Punjab). 

Rao Karii Bhurtya of Bikaner. 

Eaja JairamdaR Bargojar. 

Pritlivi Raj RiLlhor. 

Rup (Singh Rathor. 

Ram Singh Rathor (a cousin of tho Rana). 

Patoji. \ 

Arirai. \ All from South India. 

Babaji, j 


COMMANDBES OP 1,500 


Rawal Punja of Dongarpur. 
Ratan Rathor. 

Rao Rup Singh Chandrawat 
Chand Ratan Bundela. 
Sujan Singh Sissodia. 

Rai Todar Mall (Diwan) 
Anarodh 
Shiyram 

Raiba Dakhanni. 




Sonfs of Raja Bithal Das Ganr. 


CoMIHAKnEEa OP 1,000 

Rawal Samarai of Banswara. 

Raja Gui’seii of Kislitwar, Kashmir. 

Raja Prithl Chand of Ohamba. 

Raja Badan Singh Bhadorya. 

Kanwar Ram Singh (son of Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur). 
Gopal (Singh Kachliwaha. 

Pratap. 

Girdhar Das Gaur. 

Rai Singh, cousin of Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur. 

Axjun, son of Bibhal Das. 

Rai Singh Jhala. 
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45. Eaja Amar Singh. 

46. Bhojraj Dakhani. 

47. Kai Kashi Das (a provincial diwan). 

48. Rai Dayanat Rai (accounts depaitment). 

49. Rai Bhar Mfil (a provincial diwan). 

50. Mahe.sh Das Rathor. 

61. Raja Trilok Chand Kachhwaha. 

Out of the.se 51, numbers 1, 2, 3, C, 7, 15, IG, 17, 25, 36, 
36, 37, and 38 (in all 13) were ruling chiefs. Raja Bithal 
Das Gaur was him.self a commander of 5,000. One of his 
sons was a commander of 1,000, and two commandera of 
2,000. Rai Todar Mall, Rai Kaglii Das, B.ai Dayanat Rai 
and Rai Bhar Mai represented the revenue and accounts 
departments. A very interesting element is the strength 
of the Deccanesc officers who held eleven commands among 
themselves. They represent probably the price of the policy 
of expansion in South India which Shah J ahan had pursued 
for several years. The rest are chiefly Rajputs belonging 
to the various ruling houses in Rajputana and elsewhere. 
The diwans scorn to have risen from the ranks. 

in the revenue department besides the four provincial 
diwans ranking as commanders of 1,000 or more, there 
were others occupying less exalted stations yet discharging 
equally responsible duties. Rai Sobha Chand was the 
diwan of Lahore in the twelfth year.^s Rrri Mukand Das 
was a Diwan-i-Tan and Diwani-i-Bayutat. He served for 
some time as the officiating revenue minister in the twelfth 
year.2® Rai Dayanat Rai, who was a commander of 1,000, 
became the diwan of all the Mughal territories in the 
Deccan.®^ Beni Dass served as the diwan of Bihar.^® Rai 
Raghu Nath officiated for some time as the imperial finance 
minister, whereas Riii Chandar Bhan was offieer-m-charge 
of the Dar-ul-Insha, the Secretariat.®® Probably the most 
interesting appointment of the reign was that of Shafaji 
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whom Rliah Jalian tempted into imperial soiwice by con- 
ferring on him the liigliest command, 6, 000. si He doe.s not 
seem to have actually joined the Mughala. Yet the ap]ioint- 
ment is significant as he was ap])ointed to a rank higlier 
than tliat of any other Hindu mansabdilr. We fin'ther find 
that on the outbreak of the War of Succession, Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh was the jiremier noble of the empire, ^2 
holding the rank of a commander of 0,000. Thus under 
Shah Jahan Hindus occupied a higher statu, s in the 
government than that occupied by the Indians toda 3 L 
They counted among them the mightiest subject and the 
highest ijubiic servant, the imperial finance minister and 
several provincial ministers of finance, besides several 
military commanders of great fame. 

When Aiirangzeb wa.s the Viceroy of the Deccan, Shah 
Jaban sharply reprimanded him for hi.s anti-Rajput bias.®^ 
In one case the record keeper of the salaries office, Rai 
Maya Das, was replaced by a Muslim ])robably on account 
of his religion, though the court annali.st would Jiave us 
believe it was old age which nece,s.gitated liis removal. 
On the whole, however, one may hold that no dislodgmerit 
of Hindus from the public services seems to have taken 
place. 

Pilgrimage Tax 

[^hah Jahan did not reimpose the jizya but tried to 
make money out of the religious convictions of the Hindus 
in other ways. The pilgrimage tax was revivod.ss'j H was a 
heavy burden ami 'Ui obst,r''‘ie ill tbe way of i,he Hindu.s 
who wanted to fulfil their religious injunctions. On the 
importunity of a Hindu scholar of Benares, Kavindaraoarya, 
who led a deputation to the emperor against this hateful 
imposition, the emperor remitted it and thus allowed his 
Hindu subjects religious libei-ty.^® 
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Religious Places of non-Mmlims 

Sliak Jahan changed the spirit of religious toleration, 
that had characterized the Mughal gOTernraent so far, in 
severfd other ways as well. ( To begin Avith, the emperor 
foT'barlo the completion of certain temples that had been 
started during his pi'orlecessor s reign. Repairs to old 
temples Avere prohibited and tlie building of new temples 
was forbidden. But Bhah Jahan was not satisfied with 
these orders alone. He embarked on a camjiaign of complete 
destruction of the now iemple-. of I lie Hiuilus. Three 
temples wore destroyed in tiujaraL, .seveiity-two temple.s 
in Benares and its neighbourliood, and probably four 
temples elsewhere in the province of Allahabad.^s Some 
temples in Kashmir were also sacrificed to the religious fury 
of the emperor. The Hindu temple of Ichchhabal was 
destroyed and coiivei’ted into a mosque.^'* This betokened 
a rather serious fit of religious frenzy which Akbar’s reign 
seemed to have made impossible. The materials of some 
of the Hindu temples were used for building mosques.^® 

In the ninth year a magnificent temple built by Bir 
Singh Bundela at Urchha was destroyed during the course 
of the military operations against Jujuhar Singh Bundela.^ 
Several other temples suffered the same fate or were 
converted into mosques. When the fort of Khata Kheri 
Avas conquered and taken from its Bhil ruler Bhaglrath in 
1632, Muslim rites were performed there just as had 
happened in the temple of Kangra on its conquest by 
Jahangir. The fort of Dhamimi under Jujuhar Singir Avas 
similarly desecrated in 1644-46 (1045 a.e.)A^ Earlier, 
in 1630-31 (1040 a.h.) when Abdal, the Hindu chief of 
Hargaon in the province of Allahabad, rebelled, most of the 
temples in the state were either demolished or converted 
into mosques. Idols were burnt.^-^" Prince Aurangzeb 
while Viceroy of Gujarat (February, 1645 to January, 1647) 
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was responsible for the demohtion of several temples. In 
Ahmedabad and elsewhere many temi)les were destroyed, 
among them being the temple of Kbandai Rai at Satara, 
and the temple of Chintaman close to Sarashpnr. Probably 
after Auraugzeb’s departure in 1G47, many of these temples 
were again taken possession of by the Hindu 

Sbah Jahan thus reverted to the practice of systematically 
desecrating the religious shrines of rebel chiefs and enemies. 
He also tried to enforce the Muslim injunction against any 
new place of worship being built by non-believers. But it 
seems that his fury did not last long. Though in general 
terms some of the chroniclers of the reign remember the 
emperor aa the destroyer of temples, no more specific cases 
find mention in the later part of his reign. jSomething seems 
to have softened the emperor and tlie fit of religious frenzy 
soon passed away. 

Probably due to Dara’s increasing influence we find Shah 
Jahan reversing this policy some time after. The prince 
presented a stone railing to the temple of Kesho Rai at 
Muttra.'^s A letter wiatten during the year 1643-44 
(1063 A.H.) to Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur, conceded him 
full liberty to appoint the presiding juiest at the temple of 
Bindxaban built by Man Singh Man Singh’s mother had 
died in Bengal and by a letter dated August 1639, Shah 
Jahan granted two himdred blghas of land to be attached 
to her mausoleum in order to ensure its perpetual up- 
keep The restoration of their temples to the Hindus of 
Gujarat, however, took place after 1647. 

The Christians themselves brought about the destruction 
of some of their religious privileges. The Jesuits at the 
Mughal court had been mixing politics with religion and 
they had little to complain about when on the outbreak 
of hostilities with the Portuguese at Hooghly, Shah Jahan 
ordered the dismantling of their church at Agra and the 
destruction of their church images. He allowed them, 
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however, the right to hold their religious ceremonies in the 
houses they were permitted to retain.^® 

^ Thus Shah Jahan interfered with open public worship 
iii the Christian fashion in churches, allowing Christians, 
however, to hold religious ceremonies in the privacy of 
their own housosh We have to remember that, unlike the 
Protestant and Koman Cathohc governments of Europe 
during the rehgious wars and after, the Mughals seldom 
tried to interfere with the xuivacy of their subjects in religious 
matters. The rights enjoyed by the Roman Cathohcs in 
India, even after this eruption, far exceeded those enjoyed 
by their religious bretlu-en in Protestant England about this 
time and even later. 

Conversions to Other Religions 

C Shah Jahan also stopped the prevailing practice of allowing 
e Hindus and the Cliristians to make converts to their 
religions The permission granted to Christians was with- 
drawn as the result of the war against the Portuguese. 
Christians had never been able to convert a large number 
of Hindus and Muslims to their faith. Their efibrts had 
mainly been confined to keeping within the Christian 
faith such Armenians, Eiuopeans and others of similar faith 
who happened to take service at the Mughal court. Before 
the establishment of the Jesuit Missions at Agra and Lahore, 
the Christians entering the Mughal service usually adopted 
non-Christian modes of life from which they were rescued 
by the Jesuit missionaries. Now that the missionaries 
were established at Agra and Lahore, such cases became 
rare. The refu.sal of the permission, therefore, w'as simply 
the denial of a jn’inciple and implied Shah Jahan’s anxiety 
to conform to the Muslim theological hijunctions rather 
than create practical obstacles in the path of the Christian 
missions. In the case of the Hindus, however, it was 
otherwise. They had been actually absorbing a number of 
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Muslinib by conversion bo RTinduism. In the sixth year of 
his reign wiioii Sliali Jahaii was returning from Kashmir 
through Jammu, he discovered, as Jaiiuiigir had discovered 
before him, that tlie Hindus of Bhadauri and Bhitnbar 
accepi/cd daughters of Muslim parents and converted them 
to their own faitii. Tiiese women were cremated at then' 
death according to Hindu rites. Jahaiigli' had tried to stop 
this practice but to no avail. Shah Jahan not only issued 
orders making such marriages unlawfid henceforward, but 
ordered that these converted Muslim girls be taken away 
from their husbands, who in turn wore to be fined. They 
could esca]ie the fine if they accepted Islam. So widespread 
was this practice of convertmg Muslim girls to Hinduism 
that these orders discovered more than 4,000 such women.'‘“ 
Dui'ing the com'se of the same journey Shilli Jahan 
came across the same source of uneasiness to his orthodoxy 
in Gujarat. Here again some seventy such converts 
were discovered. Tliis gave the emperor cau.so for anxiety. 
General orders were issued to scour the Punjab and put 
down these practices by force. Four hundred oa 80 ,s were 
further reported in oousequence.'’® 

In Ills tenth year Shah Jahan discovered that his orders 
had not completely stopped this system of conversion to 
Hinduism. Dalpat, a Hindu of Sirhind, had converted a 
Muslim gh'l, Zinab, given her the Hindu name, Ganga, 
and brought up their children as Hindus. He had also 
converted one Muslim boy and six Muslim girls to Hinduism. 
The emperor was now exasperated by tliis persistence and 
defiance of his orders. To put a stop to this practice and 
warn all future transgressors against the law, Dalpat’s wife 
and children were taken away from liim. He was sentenced 
to death by dismemberment with the option that he could 
save himself by becoming a Muslim. Dalpat however was 
made of the stuff of which martyrs are made and he flatly 
refused the offer. He was cruelly done to death.^i 
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Another probable som'ce of conversion to Hinduism was 
also stopped. Though Akbar had discontinued the practice 
of making slaves of the prisoners of war, it seems to have 
been too deoj)-rooted to disappear so easily. It had now 
revived. These slaves were publicly sold to bidders or 
retained by the soldiers. Sliah Jahan now is.sued an order 
that Muslim prisoners of war were not to he sold to the 
Hindus as slaves. Hindu soldiers were also forbidden from 
enslaving Muslims. 

After his tenth year however Shah Jahan seoms to have 
left the proselytizing activities of the Hindus alone. Hui’ing 
the rest of liis reign we do not hear of any attempts to put 
down the efforts of the Hindus to make converts to their 
religion. This did not meair that these activities had been 
finally crushed. We come across several cases of the 
conversion of Muslims by the Hindus. There was a Hindu 
saint, Kalyan Bhati, living in Kuvxtpur, in the year 1643. 
He was a sanyasi who had travelled to far off Persia whore 
he had been converted to Islam. When he retuimed to 
India, he became a Hindu and was accepted as a religious 
leader by the Hindus. It is said that the licentious life 
of Shah Abbas Safavi of Persia (1583 to 1628) had 
disgusted him.®^ 

A large number of Muslims were converted to Hinduism 
by the Vairagis. The author of the Dabistan-i-MazaMb 
speaks of these conversions as if from his own personal 
knowledge. Two Muahm nobles are mentioned among 
these converts, Mirza. Salili and Mmza Haidar.^^ 

When the Sikh giu’u, Hargobind, took up his z'esidence at 
EJj’atpur, in the Punjab, ho succeeded in converting a large 
number of Muslims some time before 1646. In the words 
of Dabislan-i'Mazdhib, not a Mushm was left between the 
hills near Kiratpur and the frontiers of Tibet and Khotan.*'® 
The Mughals conquered Kiratirur in 1645 and it is possible 
they might have made some efforts at reconverting the 
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people. But the Muslim chroniclers are silent about the 
fate of any such attempt. 

Conversions to Islam, 

Though persecution for such mal-practices may have 
come to an end, proselytizing activity seems to have con- 
tinued throughout Shah Jahan’s reign. Early in his reign 
Shah Jahan had appointed a Superintendent of Converts to 
Islam, thus setting up a department for the special purpose 
of making converts.®® This solicitude for increasing the 
number of the MusUms was accompanied by various measures 
calculated to effect this end. The one common enough 
practice was to make terms with the criminals. Any 
oxime could be expiated if a man was willing enough to 
become a Muslim. The Hindus of the Buujab, Bliimbar, 
Bhadauri and Sirhind, who were guilty of the offence of 
abetting apoatacy, were all offered remission of their 
sentences provided they accepted the ‘true faith’. When 
the war with the Portuguese started, many of them were 
made prisoners and condemned to slavery or death. But 
they too were offered their freedom and life if they accepted 
the ‘true faith Of the four hundred who were brought 
before the emperor, very few, however, accepted the offer, 
the rest were imprisoned but orders were issued that when- 
ever they should express thefr willingness to be converted 
they should be Liberated and given daily allowances.®® 
The Hindu law confined rights in the property of a joint 
family to the Hindus alone. Naturally, if a Hindu was 
converted to Islam he lost his right in the jomt propeidy. 
Like Lord Dalhousie two centuries later, Shah Jahan could 
not tolerate this artificial obstacle to the spread of the 
‘ true faith’, and an order was issued in the seventh year of 
his reign that if a Hindu wanted to be converted to Islam, 
his family should not place any obstacles in his way.®® 
Most probably this refers to the threats of depriving the 
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‘renegade’ of Iiis share of the joint property. But Shah 
Jahan’s order differed to a great extent from Lord 
Dalhousie’s legislation. Dalhousie, by allowing Christian 
converts to claim their share of the joint property, brought 
conversion to and from Clu-istianifcy to the same level. 
No law entailed the confiscation of his ju'operty on a Chi’istian 
if he became a Hindu. Thus Dalhousie’s order established 
no inequahties. But under Shah Jahan, apostacy from 
Islam had again become a capital crime. His orders, 
therefore, made conver.sion3 from among the Hindus ea.sier, 
and gave the state full power for keeping Muslims true to 
their faith. 

It is no wonder that this led to forcible converriion 
in times of war. When Shuja' was appointed governor 
of Kabul, hi.s assumption of office was accompanied by 
a ruthless war in the Hindu territory beyond the Indus. 
Shankar was the ruler of these tribes. (During the war, 
sixteen sons and dependents of Hathi were converted 
by force. The sword of Islam further yielded a crop of 
5,000 new converts. Hindu temples were converted into 
mosqiies. Anyone showing signs of reverting to the faith 
of his forefathers was executed.®® J) The rebellion of Jujuhar 
Singh yielded a rich crop of Muslim converts, mostly 
minors. His young son Dm-ga and his giundson Durjan 
Sal were both converted to become Imam Quli and ‘Ali 
Quli.®! Udai Bhan, his eldest son, when captured, preferred 
death to Islam. Another son who was a minor was however 
converted. Most of the women had burnt themselves to 
death but such as wore captured — ^probably slave girls or 
maids — were converted and distributed among Muslim 
mansabdars.®^ When Pratap IJjjainya rebelled in the 
tenth year, one of Iris women was captured, converted to 
Islam,®® and maxTied to a grandson of Eiroz Jang.®^ The 
conquest of Beglana was followed by the conversion of 
Naharji’a son and successor who now became Daulatmand.®® 
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Nasrat Jang converted a Brahman boy to Islam who, how- 
ever, seemed to have resented it and killed his ‘ benefactor ’ 
while he lay asleep.*'’® 

Tliere was a severe famine in the Punjab in 1645-46 
(1055 A.n.) when people began to sell their children. 
Shah Jahan ordered that the sale price be paid by the state 
and the Muslim children be restored to their jiarents.®’^ 
Hindu children bought in this way, by the state, were 
probably brought up as Muslims. 

It is not surprismg, therefore, that some noteworthy 
converts were made during this reign. Raja Raj Singh’s 
son Bakhtawa-r Singh and his grandson were converted.®® 
One Guru Kishan of Amroha, however, does not seem to have 
been suitably rewarded on his conversion and had to remind 
the emperor of his services in becoming a Muslim and solicit 
a mansab, in order to make this an inducement to others. 
Sri Ranga III of the Carnatic was attacked by 'Adil Khan. 
Pi'essed in from all sides he was promised safety on the 
renunciation of his religion and conversion to Islam. 

Shah Jahan discovered other means of swelling the ranks 
of the Muslims. When Hindu princesses were married to 
the Mughal kings and princes, they do not seem to have 
been formally converted to the true faith. It is true that 
their marriage in itself constituted an act of conversion. 
But Akbar seems to have allowed these princesses a good 
deal of religious Hherty and Jahangir’ does not apiiear to 
have changed the practice of his father very much. Under 
Shah Jahan, however, the Muslim law was more strictly 
followed. The princesses were first formally converted to 
Islam, the emperor himself teaching them the elements of 
the Muslim religion on thek entry into the palace.'^i Marriage 
was solemnized after this formal conversion. 

Thus Shah Jahan took active steps not only for stopping 
the conversion of the Muslims to other faiths but for swelling 
their number by all possible means as well, Herein he 
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earned tlie praises of almost all the Muslim annalists of 
his reign and came to he regarded as a great Muslim king, 
anxious to restore the lost privileges of Islam. 

Blasphemy 

As Shah Jahan made apostacy criminal, be took similar 
measures to enforce the Muslim penal code in connexion 
with other religious crimes as well. Bla.sphemy w'as once 
again made a criminal offence. A Hindu who was alleged 
to iiiive behaved disrespectfully towards the Qur'an was 
executed. ‘^2 (Jhhaila, a Brahman and provincial qanungo 
of Berar, lost his head because he was similarly accused of 
disrespectful language towards the Prophet.” Raju, a 
Sayyid holding heretic views, was first expelled from 
Ahmedabad and subsequently killed on his opposing the 
imperial officers sent in order to accomplisli and hasten his 
departure, during the viceroyalty of Aurangzeb.^^ 

Sumptuary Laws 

The Muslim tradition further laid down that it was the 
duty of a Muslim king to see that the Hindus were not 
allowed to look like the Muslims. This naturally demanded 
the promulgation of sumptuary laws. Shah Jahan took a 
step towards reviving them by ordering that the Hindus be 
not allowed to dress like the Muslims.’® No serious attempt 
seems to have been made to enforce this regulation as no 
muMasibs were appointed to look after the enforcement of 
these orders. 

In his sixth year Shah Jahan prohibited the sale, public 
or private, of wine.’® Jahangir had only prohibited public 
sales. This order therefore involved the extension of the 
prohibition to private sales as well. Christians, however, 
were allowed to manufacture their own drinks ” when it was 
discovered that going without drinks made them inefficient 
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gunners. Tiiis orrler does not seem to liave been of much 
use in reducing drinking. 

Shah Jahe'ui’s attitude towards the prohibition of the 
slaughter of animals as i)raetiaed by Akbar and Jahangir 
was again that of an orthodox Muslim. He himself had no 
leanings towards Sufism though his son Dara was a Sufi. 
Naturally the x^rohibition of the slaughter of animals on 
certain days of the weeic as enforced by Akbar and Jahangir 
was discontinued. But tho respect Akbar and Jahangir 
had shown towards Hindu feehngs by ju’ohibiting the 
slaughter of certain animals continued to some extent in 
certain areas. Manrique discovered that m Bengal the 
kilhng of animals held sacred by tho Hindus was a crime 
punished by amputation of a limb. He was able, however, 
to com]iound for it by paying a fine and spirit away the 
culprit after he had been whipped.^® It is reasonable to 
suppose that these prohibitions were not confined to the 
districts visited by Manrique alone and that elsewhere as 
weU such respect was shown to Hindu feelings. 

Cultural Contacts 

Thanks probably to Dara, Shah Jahan continued the 
I obey of his predecessors in another important field. Dara’s 
Sufist leanings led him to explore the depths of Hindu 
religion and under his patronage and partly by his own 
efforts several Sanskrit works were translated into Persian. 
These included the famous ‘song celesbiar, Bhagavad, Qita, 
Toga Vdiistha, and Prabodhacandrodaya. Pie himself 
translated the Upanishads and declared them to be the 
‘book’ referred to in the Qur'an. He further wrote a 
tract comparing the Vedantist terms with Sufist expressions 
proving thereby that both came very near each other. He 
definitely set out to prove by these efforts of his that the 
Hindus deserved toleration not because it was politic even 
for the Muslim emperors of India to show them this 
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concession, but because Islam eiijoiued suck toleration to 
Hinduism as a kindi'ed faithd® A translation of the 
Jidmdijana was also made by a Hindu scholar. 

hloi'c important however was the patronage of Hindu poets 
by Shah Jahan. Sunder .Das and Chintamani were two 
great Hindi poets of the age who received court patronage. so 
They wrote on various themes, including religious topics. 

Shah Jalian’s reign is famous for the quality and the 
quantity of the Sanslirit writings that it produced. The 
great jurist, Kamalakar Bhatta, author of the famous 
Niriiayasindhu, was alive. One of Shah Jahan’s prot^g^s, 
Kavindaracarya, wrote a <!ommentary on the Rigveda. 
Jagannath, wiio was a court poet, besides compiling poetic 
works singing the praises of Dara, and Asaf Khan, wrote 
religious tracts in praise of the Ganges, the Yamuna and 
the Sun. Mtyananda who was patronized by Asaf Khan 
wrote two works on Hindu astronomy. Vedangaraja, 
another protege of Shah Jahan, compiled in Sanalcrib a 
vocabulary of Persiein and Arabic terms used in Indian 
astronomy and astrology. MitramMra, the famous jurist 
whose interpretations of the Hindu Jaw are still upheld by 
the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay, was also living 
during Shah Jahan’s reign.^^ 

^ Conclusion 

l^To sum up, then(jShah Jahan was a more orthodox king 
than his two predecessors. During the sixth to the tenth 
years of his reign he embarked upon the active career of a 
persecuting long. Several orders were issued during these 
years for the purpose of aohievihg his end.'^ New temples 
were destroyed, conversions were stopped, several Hindus 
were persecuted for religious reasons, and probably the 
pilgrimage tax was reimposed. Soon however hie religious 
zeal seems to have spent itself. (^Probably as Dara’s 
influence at court increased, Shfi.h Jahan’s ardour as a great 
s 
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proselytizing king cooled down when he discovered in the 
heir-apparent, and his deputy in many state ai'fairs, a 
religious toleration equalling that of his grandiabher Akbar.’^ 
Of course the discontinuance of certain court ceremonies 
which smacked of Hindu ]iractices was permanent. Yet he 
continued the use of the Ilahl year even in his Jarmans and 
in revenue accounts. Hia royal mandates still began with 
Alla Im Ahbar made popular by Alcbar. .He continued 
patronizing dancing, music, portrait painting and astrology. 
The ceremony of weighing the emperor against different 
commodities was performed every year amidst the applause 
of the court poets and annali.sts. 

But as a pious Muslim, Shah Jahan showed greater mtorest 
in the celebration of Muslim festivals as state ceremonie.s. 
Larger amounts were given in charity to Muslims on the.se 
occasions. The gulf between the state and the orthodoxy 
was partially bridged by the increasing importance attached 
to the office of the sadr-us-sadur and by the appointment 
of an officer to look after new converts and ]i08sibly to 
encourage conversions to Islam. Shah Jahan tried to 
convert his court into that of a great Mu.slim emperor. 
Frequent missions were sent to Mecca in charge of the 
pilgrims as also for the distribution of the charities set apart 
by the emperor. It is rather interestmg to note that the 
larger part of Shah Jahan’s gifts to Mecca was sent in the 
shape of merchandise which was sold in Arabia and the 
proceeds given in charity. His letters to Qutb-ul-Mulk of 
Golkanda portray him as the champion of the Suimi variety 
of Islam. 

It is, thus, not wholly true to say that Shah Jahan’s reign 
was a prelude to what followed mider Aurangzeb. Much 
of what his successor did constituted a vote of censure on 
Shah Jahan for failing to do, in its entirety, what the Muslim 
law and tradition demanded of a Muslim king. It is true 
the five years, from the sixth to the tenth, of his reign gave 
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the Hindus a foretaste of wlrat might happen if the Mughal 
throne happened to be filled, by an orthodox king who 
insisted on following in their entirety the contemporary 
Muslim practices. Shah Jahan however — despite the praises 
showered on him hy his court poets and annalists — was 
jiever consistently or for long a persecutor. (^Towards the 
end of his reign, we actually find him restraining the religious 
zeal of Aurangzeb and overriding him in many important 
matters. It must, however, be admitted that Akbar’s 
ideal of a ‘ comprehensive stajte’ although, only partially, was 
gradually being lost siglit of. \ 
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Ghapler V 

AURANGZEB, THE PURITAN 

Court Ceremonies <■' 

\ Wlien Aurangzeb became Ibe king of India, Muslim 
theology triumphed in him. As against Dara im liad taiccu 
tJie ;t,l tit ud'' of a strict Sunni determined to oust a latitudin- 
aciaii in religion.^ His accession to the throne is marked 
by the increased Muslim colouring of the court and the court 
ceremonies. ] 

To begin ^with, Aurangzeb discontinued the use of the 
solar Ilahi year for the purpose of counting his regnal years.^ 
Aurangzeb may have liked to supplant the Ilahi year for 
all purposes but the use of a lunar Hijra year was bound 
to create difficulties in administrative affair’s. It was 
decided, therefore, only to begin every regnal year from the 
first of Ramazan. That the use of the Ilahi year continued 
is clear from the fact that Aurangzeb went on celebrating 
his solar birthday as well.^ The ‘AJamglr Nama very often 
gives IhXhi dates as well. There are some extant farmans 
of Aurangzeb bearing both the dates. It is interesting to 
note that even the Hindu calendar remained in official use 
till at least 1671.5 

/jn the second year he discontinued the celebration of the 
solafir Now Year even though the official historian recognized 
franidy that it had been hallowed by its traditional celebra- 
tion by Persian kings.® \ 

In his eleventh year, court singers wore allowed to be 
present at court; though music and dancing exhibitions 
were forbidden. After some time even their presence was 
dispensed with. Instrumental music was continued in the 
court at least till the eleventh year.^ 
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The same year also saw the discontinuance of the practice 
of the Jharoba-darhhan.8 Shah Jahan had put the practice 
on a ]3ernianent footing by constructing shoda for the public 
below the salutation balconjn To Aurangzeb it seemed too 
much like human worship. This, ho naturally wanted to 
discourage. But unfortunately, this deprived his subjects 
of an ox^portunity for seeking redress for their grievances 
when every other avenue of approach to the emperor was 
denied to them.® 

fin the twelfth year weighing of the emperor’s body 
against gold, silver and various other commodities was also 
given up.^® jEven when Aurangzeb lay dying he preferred 
giving charity without the formality of following this Hindu 
custom, But he continued believing iu its efficacy for 
warding off evil and even recommended this short cut to 
attaining happiness in this world to one of his grandsons. 
Most of the princes continued celebrating their birthday 
by Tulddan?-^ 

In order to a-void the Kalima on the coins being defiled 
by its handling by the Hindus, its stamxoing on the coins 
was abolished.i-i Here Aurangzeb modified the traditions 
and the practices of earlier Muslim lungs probably because 
he thought that whereas their coins were issued for use 
among the Muslims, his were used by a x^opulation, the 
predominant majority of which was non-Muslim. 

Aurangzeb continued participating in the celebration of 
the Hindu festival Dasahra as long as Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh and Raja Jai Singh were alive. The official historian 
described it as tho Hindu ‘Id. Auraugzeh gave gifts to 
the Hindu Rajas who were xiresent at the court. Amoug 
the recipients of the robes of honour on various occasions 
on the Dasahra, the names of Raja Jai Smgh, Kunwar 
Ram Singh, Maharaja Jaswant Singh aud Kunwar PrithvI 
Singh are mentioned.^® In January, 1662, we find the 
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AJchabarat mentioning tlie letnrn of a maee-bearer afier the 
di&tribniion of robes for the Damhra.^^ 

The acceasiem of the Ilimlu rajas was solemiiized by the 
emperor’s making the sacred sign, tiled, on tlie forehead of 
the nev¥ raja if he was present at the court. Under Shah 
Jaluin this duty had been delegated to the Prime Minister. 
Aurangzeb, however, discontinued the practice altogether 
in 1679 probably on account of the tiled being a Hindu 
sacred symbol.^^ 

In the beginning of the twelfth year, royal astronomers 
arid astrologers were dismissed.^® It was a part of their 
duty to convert the lunar into solar years, furnish tables of 
salaries and help other departments in payment of coiTect 
salaries. )The accounts department protested against their 
dismissal as they were left without expert guidance in the 
correct reckoning of months and days. Them protests 
were ignored because, one of the duties of the astronomers 
was to ascertain auspicious hours for the performance of 
different works which, on account of their being Hindus, 
was done according to the Hindu astrology. This may, 
therefore, be regarded in the nature of his putting an end to 
a superstitious part of the administration. But we laioM^ 
that Aurangzeb appointed Muslim astrologers for the same 
purpose Thus one superstition gave way to another. 

The order dismissing the Hindu astrologers does irot seem 
to have been completely enforced at once. When on 
5 November 1671 Aurangzeb asked the astrologers to fix an 
auspicious date for his entry into Delhi, they fixed Maghar 
Badi 6 (26 November) which was accepted,®® A date 
described in this fashion could have been fixed by Hindu 
astrologers alone. In 1702-1703 {1114 a.h.) maldug of 
almanacs was also forbidden 

In the twenty-first year scent-burners of gold and silver 
were removed from the court. Silver inkstands which were 
conferred on certain clerks as the badge of their office were 
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discontinued. Silver salvens were used for bringing in 
money when it was to be given to any one. This was 
discoutimied, shields taking the place of silver salvers. The 
manufacture and the use of the eloth of gold in the royal 
workshops were stopped. 22 

Moral Regulations 

/ 

I Besides thus discontinuing Hindu practices at his court 
iturangzeb tried, in various other ways as well, to impose a 
Muslim way of life on his people.'^ Fortimately a part of it 
implied eradication of certain social evils as well. Prcpiara- 
tion and public sale of wine were prohibited in Shah Jahau’s 
reign. But Manucci had found its use rather too common 
among the nobles under Shah Jahan. Unhke Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, Aiirangzeb was not however content with 
issuing an ordinance alone. A special department was 
created — that of the Religions Censor — ^which was entrusted 
with the task of enforcing prohibition on the people.®^ 
When a wine-seller was apprehended, he was only whipped 
if he was a first offender. On repeating his offence, however, 
he was imprisoned till he repented of his evil ways.®^ 

But all the activities of the state, backed by vigorous 
censorship, failed to root out the evil. In 1683 the army of 
IChan-i-Jahan was reported to be sinning heavily m this 
respect. 25 On 20 April 1693 a Rajput mansabdar was 
ordered to be transfeired as a penalty for drinldng.^fi A 
mufti gave a fatwa that sale of toddy was lawful whereupon 
a prince-viceroy allowed it to he used. This was reported 
to the emperor who angrily reprimanded the prince for 
following a foolish theologian.®^ A Parcha-navis (newswriter 
of a, sort) was reported for going di-unk to the tomb of a saint 
and becommg sick there. He was ordered to be brought 
in chains to the imperial presence.®® On 6 May 1702 
Raja Man Singh Rilthor and many others were degraded 
for drinldng alcohol.®® In Pebruary 1703 it was reported 
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that wine was selling freely in the Bazar-i-Mansabrlarari, 
whereupon on 28 February the liazaar was abolished ajid the 
mansabrliir.s wei'e ordered to remove thoir Lents to the 
neighbourhood oC the imperial bazaar/'^'’ Again in August 
170n it was reported that wine was being openly sold in 
the camps of some of the maasabdars. On I -I August 
1703 the censor was ordered to stop it.^i On 6 June 
1705 the censor reported to the court against the settlement 
of the Kachhwahas of Jaipur at Jaisingh Pnra near 
Aurangabad.®^ 

The provincial governors were ordered to strengthen the 
hand.s of the censors in seeing that intoxicants were not 
opeidy sold.®® But it was not found possible to enforce 
complete prohibition, the disease had already advanced too 
far to be capable of an easy remedy. But all honour to 
Aurangzeb for attempting even the impossible. We should 
liowover remember that forbidden by the Hindu religion 
and Islam as it wa.s, this support from the state must have 
liopt many men from drinldng wine. Aurangzeb even 
prohibited the u,se of .such textbooks in the schools, as 
according to him, encouraged drinking. Dliodn-i-Haftz 
was thus proscribed.®^ 

One very imiiortant cause of the failure of these regulations 
was the permission usually granted to the Europeans to 
distil wine and use it. Many Europeans wore ajipointed 
as gunners in the imperial artillery. In the reign of 
Aurangzeb a group of Europeans sent by Khairiyab Khan 
and Yaqut Khan was reported to have violated the general 
imperial commands forbidding alcoholic drinks. It was, 
however, discovered that no action against them was likely 
to be effective. This was, then, reported to the emperor 
who ordered that they be allowed to drink according to 
their religion and practices.®^ They were not however 
permitted to sell wine. The,se orders seem to have been 
circulated to the censors in different parts of the empire. 
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It was vory easy to make a mercenary use of this exceptional 
permission particularly for the pleasures of those who were 
accustomed to wiue, because the Euro]')cans could, make 
easy money tliat way. Aiirangzeb had assigned quarters 
outside the city to Europeans in order to guard against 
their corrupting the morals of the people. Now and then a 
flagrant case of their selling wine was discovered when the 
offender would be arrested and imprisoned. It is not, 
however, surprising to find Manucci asserting that there 
were few who did not drink; even the chief qazi, whom 
Aurangzeb believed to he iimoccnt, was drinking Manncci’s 
wine secretly.^'^ 

(Further Aurangzeb ordered that prostitutes and dancing 
girls should marry or else leave the empire. | This order 
however does not seem to have been much enforced. The 
difficulties of carrying it out were even greater tlian those of 
enforcing prohibition. The great nobles kept very large 
harems where, if they wanted, they could keep — and did in 
fact keep — a large number of dancing girls for their own 
entertainment. The order soems to have been modified as, 
later on, the censors were ordered to put down prostitution 
and fornication. 3® This again seems to have availed 
nothing. In the eighth year orders were issued prohibiting 
the processions of prostitutes.'^® Ovington who was in 
Surat in 1C79 found many dancing girls and prostitutes 
there.^^ 

Aurangzeb continued the practice of his predecessors of 
prohibiting the bm'Uing of unwillmg satis.^^ Again it is 
difficult to say what effect, if any, it made on this time- 
honoured barbarity. In 1688 he prohibited the castration 
of young children throughout his empire.^3 

The cultivation, sale and public use of hhang were also 
prohibited.^'i An order was issued by the imperial finance 
minister. Raja Raghu Nath, to the provincial diwans ail 
over the empire asking them to see that bhang was not 
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cultivated. It was easy to eiifoi’ce this, as the cultivation 
of all ci'ops had to be recorded and reported every season 
by the revenue officials. But Aurangzeb’s goveriiinent had 
proloably to face the same difficulty which the Briti.sh 
Government had to faee when it sot about limiting 
cultivation of the poppy to licence-holders. This order 
could not/ ordinarily bo extended to the State.s. Manucci 
tells us that it was very vigorously enforced at first at 
any rate.'^® .But his description of the measures taken for 
the purpose seems to refer to wine rather than to bhang. 
Gambling was also prohibited."*^ 

PurikiniG Restrictions 

Aru’angzeb further tried to impose the Muslim way of hfe 
in certain other more questionable matters. He was not 
content with forbidding singing, he forbade imblic musical 
parties as well.^*’ Even religious music on the day of the 
Prophet’s birth was prohibited. There were some Sufis, 
however, who would not give it up. One such was Shaikh 
Yahya Chiati, who was a well-known saint of AhniedabacL 
When the orders for putting down musical assemblies 
reached Ahmedabad, the censor, Mirza, Baqar, tried to 
enforce it on him as well. Ho refused however to alter his 
practices even for a king particularly wlion, as a prince, 
Auraugzeb had been one of his devotees. The censor then 
tried fraud and force, hut hi.s jdans leaked out and the shaikh 
and his followers came armed to the assembly. The shaikh 
now petitioned Aurangzeb but the friend thi’ough whom it 
was sent did not present the petition. At last a letter of 
complaint found its way to the emperor who admonished 
the censor and ordered him to leave the shaikh alone. 
This seems to have been followed by a general relaxation in 
favour of the Muslim religious ceremonies. But there was 
one theologian who was so much upset with the prevalence 
of musical services on the tombs of the saints that he 
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demanded tlieir instant abolition holding that sudi serv'ioes 
brought the bones of the samts out of their graves.®® 
Even the suijprcssion of music in general does not seem to 
have cjontinued long. We find a theologian being x)ut to the 
trouble of putting do^vn music in the street himself — of 
course because the censor would take no action.®^ Towards 
tlie end of his reign Aurangzeb had to send a special order 
to put down the practice of the hereditary singers of Kashmir 
who paraded theii' profession by welcoming the viceroys and 
high ofQcials to Kashmir on their assuming office. 

Aurangzeb further tried to rule the fashions of the day 
by various measures. The allowable length of the beard 
was fixed at four fingers and orders were given to out down 
any extra length wherever found. If we are to boUeve 
Manuod’s account, an array of men armed with scis.sorti 
was mobilized which set uxion, arrested, and cut offending 
beards under the command of the censor and his under- 
lings.®3 As was but natural the poor suffered most. The 
nobles were left alone. But such as had to apjaear in the 
coiu't dared not rouse imperial wrath by any unseemly 
conduct. 

Garments of cloth of gold were forbidden in the 
twelfth year.^'i The length of the trousers to he worn 
without socks was prescribed in the twenty-first year,®® 
When prince Sultan Muhammad was discovered to be 
attending a mosque in an unsuitable attire, he was repri- 
manded.®® .Raslud Khan, Biwan-i-Khalsa, was found in 
court with a dagger having a bone handle. When tliis was 
pointed out he pleaded he had no other. At once another 
dagger worth Rsl77 was given to him on 7 August 1681.®^ 

On Hindu and Muslim festivals, figures of birds, animals, 
and men and women used to be made of clay for the delight 
of children. This representation of living beings was 
considered unlawful and orders were given for its suppression 
in November 1666.®® 
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On Thursday nigliLs, then as now, lamps nsod to be 
lighted on the tomb.s of the saints and other persons respected 
in thoir days by the pooplo. Anrangzeb stopped it. so 

The boln'as were divided between the Sunnis and the 
iShi‘as. hrom time to time the Sunnis had sought the help 
of the state in order to bring the erring Shi‘as to the true 
faith. Aui’angzeb issued an order for tlie appointment of 
Sunni amams and inuazzina in their mosques. Most of 
them seem to have conformed to the order but the rest 
kept their faith .secret.®^ 

The khojas received his attention next. Their leader 
Sayyid Sluihjl was ordered to the court. Rather than face 
the irate emperor, he poisoned himself while on the way. 
His minor son, who was only twelve, was taken to the 
court. His followers, however, accused the governor of 
the province of Gujarat of having poisoned their leader 
and marched on Ahmedabad, seeking redi’css against the 
governor. The fojdar of Bharoch did not allow them to use 
the boats across the Narbada. They took possession of 
the boats by force and made tliem.selves masters of the fort of 
Bharoch. The local fojdar sought help from his neighbours 
but they did not succeed in expelling the sectarian rebels. 
The emperor, therefore, ordered the provincial governor 
to take the fort by assault. Even his efforts were unavailing 
till he succeeded in surprising the besieged. However the 
imperialists had to pay dearly for their success. This 
probably happened in 1689-9 (1101 a.h.).®® 

Manucci mentions that one Qumir was beheaded by 
Axmangzeb’s orders on account of liis writing a work with 
Christian tendencies which none of his Muslim divines could 
refute. Another young man is said to have boon beheaded 
for a similar reason.®® A faqir, who claimed to be God, was 
executed in 1694.®^ 

Husain Malik was beheaded for using disrespectful 
languages towards the Prophet’s companions.®® 
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(in 1669 Aiirangzeb stopped the celebration of the 
MuhaiTam as well.®® Tliis was not an idle threat or a single 
police measure. The Governor of Ahmedabad was degraded 
from the command of 3,500 to 3,000 in August 1700 for 
celebrating the Muharrain.®'^ Two more mansabdars 'were 
also degraded about the same time.®® 

'\_A Portuguese who had at first been converted to Islam 
and then reverted to his orvn Christian faith was beheaded 
as an apostate.®® '] Diwan Muhammed Tahir was executed 
for using nn-becoming language towards the first three 
Khalifas.^® Mir Hasan came to Kashmir in 1683 (1094 
A.H.). During the Muharram he held an assembly and 
because clouds hid the sun, be was found guiJty of breaking 
the fast before the sun had actually set. He was thereupon 
expelled from Kashmir.’'^ ‘Ali Sirhindi used to drink. 
When remonstrated against, he declared that he was guilty 
equally with the angels. For this disrespectful language, he 
was ordered to be beheaded .'^2 

^ Aurangzeb’s invasion of Bijapur and Golkonda was also 
partly ascribed to his hatred of the Shi'a kingdoms.''^ Of 
course this he had inherited from his father who had made 
demands upon the Deccanese princes to promulgate Sunnism 
in their territories. Matters were complicated partly on 
account of the ascendancy which the Hindus had acquired 
there in the administration .'7® 

When Sarmad, a famous Sufi, had reached Delhi from 
Hyderabad towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign, Dara 
Shikoh had. sought his company and paid him many marks 
of respect. But when Aurangzeb came to the throne, the 
things took a different turn. Sarmad cried out ‘whoever 
gained the knowledge of His secret became able to annihilate 
distance. The mulla says that the Prophet ascended to the 
heavens, Sarmad declares that the heavens came unto the 
Prophet k’’* The mulladom now found its opjjortunity. 
Sarmad had not denied the ascension of the Prophet as 
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Prnfe£.&or Tlaslinu soema to Pie wrote versos in 

praise of the Proisliet. Aurangzeb sent the chief qazi 
to yarmacl to question him about his nudity. Sarmad 
explained it by declaring that the devil had the upper hand. 
His answer waa so worded a.s to offend the theologian by a 
pun on his name. But this in itself was not enough. Sarmad 
was summoned to the royal court and a.aked to repeat the 
whole of the Muslim creed. Sarmad went so far as to 
declare that there is no God. When asked to repeat the 
re.st he said his realization went no further. So now he ivas 
condemned to be executed. When the executioner brought 
forth his axe for his hateful task, Sarmad welcomed it 
crying ‘T know You in whatever form You care to come’ 
and embraced death like a martyr. Plis contemporaries 
associated many miracles with his death and his tomb is 
still venerated as that of a great saint. 7° 

Another scholar who felt the wrath of the emperor was 
Mulla Shah Badakhalii. He was a disciple of Mian Sfii". 
Ho acquired a great reputation as a teacher and mystic. 
Shah Jahan and Dara respected him very much. Shah 
Jahan used to exclaim, ‘Tliere are two emperors m India, 
Mulla Shah and myself’. He was however too independent 
to give in to worldly considerations. He always contrived to 
meet Shah Jahan while standing in order not to have to pay 
him any honours. When Aurangzeb came to the throne 
he sent for him on the instigation of some of the courtiers 
who were opj^osed to Hara.'^^ MuOa Shah was in Kashmir 
and refused to leave his pleasant abode at the Boyal Spring 
in Srinagar. The emperor, however, wrote to the governor 
who at last prevailed upon him to answer the royal summons. 
Erom Lahore he sent a chronogram of the emperor’s 
accession. The emperor was very much pleased at this and 
allowed him to live at Lahore. The verses however bore 
two meanings, one of them being not very complimentary 
to Aui’angzeb. He died in Lahore in 1672 and was buried 
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near fclie grave of his guide, Mian Mir. Mulla Shah was a 
great writer and wrote a commentary on the Qur‘an as well7® 
Sayyid Ni'mat Allah was also summoned from Bengal. 
He had been on good relations with Shah Shujah He refused 
to obey the royal coniinand. Fearing worse, his son placed 
him in a boat which was about to leave when another order 
came cancelling the previous summons.'^® 

Shaikh Muhib-Allah of Allahabad also incurred royal 
displeasure for one of his works. Fortunately he had 
passed beyond the royal reach. His disciples were called 
upon to explain their teacher’s heretic opinions. One of 
them thought it l^est to disavow hia master. Another, 
Shaikh Muhammad, acknowledged that he was a disciple of 
his master but he regretted that he had not attained to the 
position of his master and could not, therefore, either fully 
expound his master’s work or prove it orthodox.®® 

The emperor’s orthodoxy could not tolerate even a good 
poet. Shadmau wrote some verses which pleased the 
emperor. But in order to save the soul of the poet, he made • 
him renounce the muae.si 

So great was the emperor’s hatred of this ‘ useless caUing ’ 
that Qazi ‘Abdul ‘Aziz very nearly secured the dismissal of 
another theologian by suggesting that the seal of his office 
was a foot of a verse. The accused had to convince the 
emperor that he had nothing whatever to do with such an 
objectionable art as poetry.®® 

Hindus in the Public Services 

( Akbar had opened the ranks of the Mughal administration 
to the Hindus and Muslims alike, with the result that out 
of 137 living mansabdars of 1,000 and above, fourteen 
were Hin dus at the time the Ain was completed. Under 
Jahangir, out of forty-seven mansabdars of 3,000 and above 
six were Hindus. In Shah Jahan’s reign the number of 
mansabdars was very much increased. At the end of the 
9 
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31st year, Ihnre were 241 maiisabdara of 1,000 and above, 
ont of wbicli lifl^y-ono were Hindus. When fcbc War of 
Sirccession bi’olie out, Maharaja Jaswant Sinfili of Jodlipur 
^vas tlie i^rcraicr noble of the empire bolding the si^atus of a 
Ilajt llazdrl a,nd 7,000 horse out of which 5,000 were Do 
Aspa, and Sih Aspa (having two or tlirec horses). He. 
thu.s, hold the highest ofhee which was open to an imperial 
subject. In the revenue department Rai-i-Rayan Raghu 
Nath was the imperial revenue minister at tliis time. 

Thus when Aurangzeb disputed the right of Shah Jahan 
to allow Dara to deputize for him, the Hindus occupied a 
very important po.sition in the public services of the empire. 

In the suhordinata ranks they monopolized the revenue 
and accounts department. The Muslims had no turn for 
such routine work and preferred to enter the state service 
by joining the army. Resides this the personal assistants 
of most of the executive heads wore also Hindus. 

Sucii was the position when Aurang’zob claimed the empire. 
Unfortunately for us we have no detailed official his Lory of 
Aurangzeb ’s reign. Muhammad Kazim was allowed to 
write the liistory of Aurangzeb ’s reign for the llrst ton years 
only. The Mddsir-i~‘ Alamglrl and the Munhilchih-ul-Lubab 
donol givens Jini d.eailed aecour* > ''Uu n igo, ehc s Lauda rd 
for which was seb by Kazim. Of course there are the 
voluminous Jaipur Records and the News Letters of 
Aurangzeb ’s reign. Bnt these lea.ve many tantalizing gaps. 
The result is that it is rather difficult to assess the position 
of the Hindus in the public services of his reign. 

An analysis of the hst of mansabdars above the rank of 
Yah Hazdri (one thousand) compiled from the contemporary 
^Akluibardt, Jaipur Records, ‘Alamglr Ndma, Maasir-i- 
''Alamgm and the Muntdhhib-ul-Imbdb and published as an 
appendix to this chapter, yields a few interesting results. We 
have to keep in view the fact that it includes all appointments 
made during the reign. "NThus the large number of the 
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Hindu mansabdars- — 148 — does not necessarily indicate any 
liberal policy of Aurangzob. It is largely to be credited to 
his long roigii. Thus we have four Rajas of Jaipui', Jfu 
Shigli I, Ram Singh, Bishan Singh and Jai Singh II included 
iti tlie list. Similarly Udaipur is represented by three 
Rajas, Raj Singh, Jai Singh and Amar Singli. Bikaner 
saw Rao Karri, Raja Anup Singh the minor, Sarup Singh, 
Anurodh Singh and Budh Singh in succession, the last 
outliving Aurangzeh. In Kota, Jagat Singli, Kishan Singh 
and Ram Singh succeeded one another during the fifty 
years of the Mughal emjieror’s long reign. We camiot there- 
fore prolitably compare this hst of 148 mansabdaivs with the 
51 Hindu mansabdars, all of whom were living at the end 
of the 30th year of Shah Jahan’a reign. 

We definitely know that out of the first thirty-one of 
these mansabdars, nob more than ten survived Auraiigzeb. 
Out of the next sixteen commanders of 3,000, eight were 
dead, one was a rebel, one had ceased bo figure in the annals, 
a,nd was probably dead, six alone are definitely known to bo 
living. Thus at this time out of the forty-seven grandees 
in the list only sixteen are known to be Hving. It is thus 
safe to conclude that the total number of the living Hindu 
mansabdars was fifty at the time of Am'angzeb’s death 
against fifty-one towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign. 
We definitely know that only some thirty of these 
mansabdars were living at the time. 

I^Tbus towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign there was a 
smaller number of Hindus occup 3 nug the mansabs of 1,000, 
and above, tlian the number of similar mansabdars towards 
the end of Shah Jahan’s reign. ^ But the decrease in number 
becomes still more signifioant when we take into aooount 
the increase in the total number of the mansabdars which 
rose enormously in the reign of Aurangzeh, Figures are 
available for the year 1657 when under Shah Jaban there 
were 8,000 mansabdars in ali,®^ whereas in 1690, the number 
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of mansabdars had risen to 14, 656. During the later 
aovcnteen years of Aui'angzeb’s reign the number must have 
increased still further. 

This doubling of the number of mansabdars of all classes 
does not show a proportional increase in the number of the 
Hindu.s who held mansab.s of 1,000 and above. Thus it is 
safe to assert that the number of the Hindus holding such 
ranks towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign had gone down. 
The percentage of the Hindus in the higher ranks of the state 
could not have been more than 50 per cent of what it was 
towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

This list is suggestive in another way as well. When 
Aurangzeb became the emperor, we find that the two 
premier nobles of the empire were Hindus, and the finance 
minister also was a Hindu. Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
served as the governor of Gujarat, as the leader of the first 
Mughal expedition against the Marathas, and then as an 
assistant of a royal i>rince in the government of Kabul. 
He was deputed wherever hard work was expected. Raja 
Jai Singh when he was sent against Shivajl to the Deccan, 
controlled the ordinary civil and military authorities in the 
Deccan and became the highest ruling authority besides being 
a leader of the Mughal expedition.®'’ After exhausting all 
imperial favours as far as official salary and status were con- 
cerned, the emperor added to his salary a princely allowance 
of Rs25,000 a year.®® But towards the end of Amangzeb’s 
reign we do not find a single Hindu provincial governor. 
In fact no Hindu was appointed a provincial governor 
after the death of these two Rajput commanders; no Hindu 
succeeded Raja Raghu Hath as the finance minister either. 
/Uihdm-i-Alamglrl contains an order which Aurangzeb 
issued forbidding the employment of Rajputs either as 
fojdars or provincial governors.®"? This seems to have been 
acted upon. When the prince commander of an expedition 
recommended an increment m the status of ludax Singh and 
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Eahadm.’ Singh, Aurangzeb sharply reprimanded the prince 
and turned down the recommendation. 88 Another prince 
recojnmended Jai Singh II, for deputy governorship but 
Aurangzeb told him that it was not proper for him to make 
such a recommendation. 80 Deliberately thus Am’angzeb 
shut out the Hindus from the highest offices, though not 
from the highest ranks of the imperial services. As will 
be clear from the list in the appendix there were Hindu 
commanders of the highest ranlce. But of them Sahu was 
a minor whom Aurangzeb was trying to convert to Islam.oo 
He drew a salary without filling any office. Among the 
thh'teen commanders of 5,000, nine were Marathas who were 
really raised to their high status on their submission, 
most of them had been directly appointed to their high 
commands. Among the remaining five, two were reigning 
Ranas of Udaipur, one of Jaipur and the rest also held 
hereditary lands, Thus under Aurangzeb, though some 
Hindus enjoyed the salary and the profits of even the highest 
posts (mansaba), they were not called upon, in the latter 
lialf of his reign, to fill any high executive or administrative 
offices. Their position was thus lowered. 

The study of the fortimes of certain houses who held 
hereditary office as ruling princes also yields similar results. 
Rana Ra.j Singh was a commander of 6,000, not so his 
successors who received a command of 6,000.®^ Baja 
Jai Singh of Jaipur was a commander of 7,000.®® The 
fortunes of his house show an increasingly declining tendency. 
His successor Ram Singh rose to be a commander of 5,000.®® 
Raja Bishan Singh died as a commander of 4,000.®* Baja 
Jai Singh, II, had the lowest command ever held by a 
Kachhwaha prince, that of 2,000, In Jodhpur, after 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh came a deluge. Raja Indar Singh, 
a nephew of his, was no doubt at first appointed to the 
command of 3,600 as his successor. But the Rajput War 
followed and Jodhpur was ‘ annexed ’ though the Rajputs 
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did cveryiliing to malcc tho occupation as difficult and as 
costly as possible. Raja Rajrup of Niirpur (in tho Punjab) 
was a commander of 3,500.3® pjig gon and successor 
Mandliilta is only inentioiicd as holding tho rank of a 
commander of 1,000.3® Raja Bliim Riugh, the founder of 
the house of Banoi-a (in Udaipur, Rajputana), was a 
commander of 5,000,37 but his son and successor Suraj Mall 
rose to the command of 1,000 only.®® Thus the fortune of 
many distinguished houses as well declined under Aurangzeb. 
We have to remember that we have been dcahiig here with 
houses which held hereditary lands. The contractions of 
their status cannot be explained therefore simply by the 
fact that the mansabs depended on the personal merits of 
the incumbents. 

Thus Aurangzeb seemed to have followed a threefold 
policy with reference to the high Hindu mansabdars. There 
was a general reduction in the number of Hindus holding 
Migh mausabs. Hindus were not calleri U])on to hold 
high executive olFice, or discharge responsible military 
duties. Usually the head.s of various hereditary houses 
^re^'e not given the same status as had been held by their 
predecessors. 

The petty officials could expect to faro no better. Various 
orders were jiassed to break the monopoly of tho Hindus in 
the routine jobs in the revenue department and in the 
clerical estabhsliment. There is a general order in the 
Kalimat-i-Tayylbat forbidding the employment of the 
Hmdus.33 Then there is tho order preserved in the Maasir- 
i~‘Alamgln i®® and Muntakhib-ul-Lubdb forbidding the 
employment of the Hindus in the revenue department and 
as personal as.sistants to various executive heads. An 
attempt was made to enforce these orders. Now the 
Hindu monopoly of these jobs was due to the fact that the 
Muslims preferred military careers. Though Aurangzeb 
reprimanded even a prince for daring to suggest the name 
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of a Hindu for hucli an appointment, ho could not succeed in 
diverting the energies of the Muslims to these j'Jetty officesdos 
TJie attempt failed. Some Hindu Karori-s of crownlanrls 
gave place to Muslims,!®^ others in the revenue department 
changed their religion to rotaui their plaoe.s.i^i Aurangzob 
then ordered that one of the two personal assistants to 
various officers should he a Muslim.iO" He valiantly tried 
to replace Hindu public servants by Muslims wherever he, 
could. Twenty Hindu musketeers of the royal guard.s were 
disuiiaaed to give place to Muslims on 27 July 1703.i®“ In 
his sixteenth year he had resumed all the grants made to 
Hindus.107 

No wonder these things created a feeling of superiority 
among the Muslims. One Sayyid Amir came to Gujarat in 
the forty-sixth year of Aurangzeb’s reign. He was appointed 
to fill a post. The Governor discovered that he would have to 
serve under a Hindu, no other than Dui’ga Das Rathor. 
lie declined to allow him to assume office thinking it dero- 
gatory for a Muslim to serve under a Hindu. A Hindu 
thereupon was appointed to the office in question.^®® 

Aurangzeb contributed to the widening of this gulf 
between the Hindus and the Muslhns further, by ordei’hig 
on 19 November 1702 that no Hindu in the army was to 
employ Muslim servants.^'’'' 

'i'in* turning point iu this as in many other things in this 
reign seems to have been the death of Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh. Baja Raghu Nath Das, Raja Ja.i Singh, and 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh had been tliree checks on 
Aurangzeb’s religious enthusiasm. One after another they 
died, and with the death of the last he felt emancipated. 
The Rajput war, born of his intention to swallow Jodhpur, 
further estranged the Hindus, particularly the Rajputs. 
It is not right to say that after the Rajput war no Rajput 
served under Aurangzeb. Except those bent on carving 
out new independent hereditary principalities, fevr Rajputs, 
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howeYer, could be fouud to serve enthusiastically under 
him. As long as BiJaiJur and Golkonda lay unconquered, 
there was some work for Ilaj]iut Ijlades to do. But after 
their conquest the Maratha warfare had little to attract 
Rajput valom'. When foi-ts were suirendored by bribing tiro 
commanders systematically, n” the Rajputs were no longer 
in demand. Besides, as wo have already seen Aurangzeb’s 
puritanic nature put various vexatious obstacles in the path 
of the Rajputs. 

Thus Aurangzeb deliberately worsened the jDOsition of the 
Hindus in the public services. Higher offices were closed 
to them; the Mu.slima were openly preferred. Dismissal of 
the Hindus from the revenue department was attempted 
though it was of no avail. 


Destruction of Hindu Temples 

Early in the reign of Shah Jahan, it was brought to his 
notice that the building of new temples and the repairing of 
old ones, though in conformity with the liberal practices of 
the reign of Akbar and Jahangir, were, in reality, against 
the Muslim law and usage. As wo have already seen, Shah 
Jahan for some time tried to enforce the Muslim law, as 
thus interpreted, but later in his reign it fell into disuse and 
several temples were repaired and added to. Shortly after 
coming to the throne, Aurangzeb issued the following order 
on 28 Eebruary 1659, probably in connexion with a dispute 
as to the right of ‘holding charge of’ the ancient temples 
of Benares. 

i ‘It has been decided according to our Canon law tliat 
long standing temples should not be demolished but no new 
temples be allowed to be built . . . .J Our royal command 
is that you should direct that in future no person shall, in 
unlawful ways, interfere with or disturb the Brahmans 
and other Hindu residents in those places.’ m 
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This, however, did not cover military operations. In 1661 
Aiirangzeb in his zeal to uphold, what he considered to be 
the law of Islam, sent orders to his Viceroy of Bihar, Daud 
Khan, to conquer Palamau. In the military operatiorrs 
that followed, many temples w'ere destroyed signalizing 
the victorie.s of the Mughal arms. Towards the end of the 
same year when Mir Jumla made war on the Raja of Kuch 
Bihar, the Mughals destroyed many temples during the 
course of their operations. Idols were broken, and some of 
the temples were converted into moisques.^-*® 

But these were military measures. Such destraction had 
taken place even in the reign of Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
in the walm of military operations. Soon, however, 
Aurangzeb began to act even without the provocation of 
military policy. The temple of Somuath was destroyed 
early in his reign.^^^ This seems to have been one of the 
results of the order sent to his officials in Gujarat dated 
20 November 1665.1^5 This order put an end to SMh 
Jahan’s supersession of Aurangzeh’s order, who as the 
prince viceroy of Gujarat, had destroyed many temples. 
Aurangzeb gave dhections for the destruction of such 
temples in Gujarat as had at one time been destroyed or 
desecrated by him as the prince viceroy of Gujarat but had 
later on been resumed by the Hindus. It is difficult to 
understand why these temples in Gujarat were singled out 
for attack. Aurangzeb probably felt that he was thus 
initiating no new policy, but simply carrying out ShSh 
Jahan’s original policy which had been later reversed. 

This seems to have been followed about this time by an 
order to the governor of Orissa. It bears no date, but as it 
refers to new temples only and orders the destruction of 
temples built during the last ten or twelve years, it might 
have been issued in 1669 and presumably within twelve 
years (lunar) of Aui'angzeb’s reign. The provincial governor 
thereupon issued the following order to his officials :-— 
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'To all fojdcirs, garrison ooinmandors, acconnliiiiLs, disLriol 
collectors of land revenue and their olIiciaLs from Ivatak to 
Midnapur in the frontiers of Orissa. 

The imperial bakhaslii Asad Klian has sont a h'ttor 
OTibton acGordiiig to th(3 in.sLrnction.s of the em])r)ror to say 
that tlio ein|)eror, loaniing from the Ne.W't LcJIsry of the 
province of Orissa that at the village of Tilkkuti in Mednipur 
a temple has been built, has issued his august mandate for 
its destruction and the destruction of all tom|)leH built 
anywhere in the province. Therefore, you are hereby 
commanded with extreme urgency that immediately on the 
receipt of this letter you should destroy the above-monlioned 
temples. Every tem^^le built during the last ten or twelve 
years should be demolished without delay. Also do not 
allow the Hindus and infidels to repair their old teraplos. 
Reports of the destruction of temples should be sent to 
the court under the seal of qazis and attested by pious 
shaikhs.’ 

This order was obviously provoked by the building of a 
new temple in a village in Orissa. It is apparent even from 
a i^erusal of the Benares smiad aLready quoted, that early 
in Aurangzeb’s reign it seems to have been ordered that no 
new temples were to be built nor old ones repaired. Similar 
orders had been issued by Shah Jahan as well in his sixth 
year. Thus this order did not promulgate any new law, 
it simply declared and revived an old interpretation of the 
Muslim law which had become obsolete. It was presumably 
on that account that the News Letters had mentioned the 
building of a new temple in an insignificant village of Orissa. 
As the law seems to have been defied and its defiance gone 
uimoticed and unpunished, the new order loft nothing to the 
discretion of the civil or military servants of the empire — 
some of them wore Hindus who might have ignored the 
order. The governor addressed his instructions to the 
military officers serving as commanders of garrisons, oxeou- 
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Live IjciuLs of Liu* Nnrkjtr.s Kcrviii" as fojdars, heads of tlio 
rcvenuo deiiarimeuL in the aark'a,i-, agents of the fojdars, 
and accountants. Now this ro])ed in almost all Mughal 
oliiccTR, civil and ndhtary. As usually tiiere was not much 
love lost between llic reiiresenlativos of dillorcnt dejiart- 
ments in the sanu' locality, the governor ensured that 
none of them should be remias in jicrtornring his duty in this 
connexion by tlie fear of lioing complained against by others. 
HoAvover, there was still tlio fear that in any one locality all 
might conspire to leave this work undone. Even this was 
provided against. Idioir own accounts were not to be 
trusted, ddioy had to get them attested by the qazis and 
pious shaikhs. 

About the same time Aurangzeb’s attention was tinned 
towards Muttra. Tlei-e many beautiful temples had been 
raised by the jiioty of the Hindu rajas and rich men, parti- 
cularly during the reign of Alcbar and Jaliangir. Aurangzeb 
[licked out for al/taolc what loolced like a worJc of repairs in 
the famous tom])lo of Koshav Itai. its railing that had 
once been mad'' of wood had long before become too weak 
to serve any useful jnirjioso. Under Shah Jahan, T)ara 
Shukoh had built at Ida own cost a railing of stone. Being 
a work of repairs as well as a now structure, it became an 
emblem of a Muslim’s fall from grace. On 14 October 
] C66 its removal by the fojdar of Muttra was reported 
to the imperial eourt.^^'^ Some time after the death of Jai 
Singh, Aurangzeb is alleged to have demoliBhed the Lalta 
temple near Uelhi.^i® 

It Avas three years later that a general oi’der was iaauod for 
the destruction of all the schools and temples of the Hindus. 
On 9 April 1669 it was reported to the emperor, that the 
Brahmans of Sind, Multan and particularly of Benares 
were using their temples as schools, which attracted 
students, Hindus and Muslims alike, from great distances. 
Jahangir had not been able to tolerate oven a young Muslim 
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going to a yogi for instruction in religious matters. It was 
but natural, therefore, that Aurangzcb should have been 
uj)set by such a report. Jlut whereas Jahangir had held 
the two Muslima eoneerned guilty and punished them, 
Aurangzcb gave an order for the pimi.shment of those whose 
only olfcncc was the imparting of religions education to those 
who came to them. 

‘ Orders in accordance with the organisation of IsLam wore 
sent to the Governors of all the px-ovincea that they should 
de.stroy the schools and temples of the infidels and put an 
end to their educational activities as well a.s the ]xractices 
of the religion of the Kafirs.’ Do Graaf who was at 
Hooghly in 1670, heard aboxit these ordens and re})oi’ted: 

‘In the month of January, all the governors and native 
officers received an order from the Great Mughal prohibiting 
the practice of Pagan religion throughout the country and 
closing down all the temples and sanctuaries of Idol wor- 
shippers ... in the hope that some pagans would embrace 
the Muslim religion.’ 120 

lb is rather difficult to understand the reasoning of the 
quasi-official historian or to follow Aurangzeb’s line of 
thought. Comjfiainta came only from certain parts of the 
country, not from aU over the empire. Jf any party was 
guilty of the violation of any Muslim injunction, or secular 
Mughal law, at worst they were the teachers concerned in 
those ‘reprehensible practices’. The temixlcs had rather 
been sinned against than sinning. For the fault of certain 
Brahmans, to destroy all the places of religious worship of 
the Hindus was in itself criminal. It is more reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that the reason officially advanced in 
the chronicle was only an occasion, if not the excuse, for 
Auraiigzeh’s embarking on a militant policy of religious 
persecution. Ho must have already made up his mind to 
launch forth a general attack on Hindu places of worship. 
It formed a pai-t of his plan of governing India according to 
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what he underatood to be the strict letter of the Muslim 
law. 

This general order formed a parting of the ways between 
the old and the new Mughal religious policy. It made 
Akbar’s plan of a secular state in India a dream. It went 
back not oidy oti the tolerant ])ractices of Akbar, but the 
earlier Muslim ways of government in India as well. It 
made the Muslim rulers of India once again the conquerors 
and wieldera of the sword of Islam rather than her rulons. 
Now and then a Feroz Shah or a Sikandar IjOdhi had tried 
to emba.rk on such a policy earlier but oven they had not 
thought it politic to embark on such an unpopular pro- 
gramme. Aurtingzeb in launching forth this attack on 
Hinduism did go against the practices of most of the 
earlier Muslim rulers in India and elsewhere. 

Soon after the order was issued, news of the destruction 
of temples from all parts of the country began to arrive. 
A royal messenger was sent to demolish the temple of 
Malarina (now in Jaipur but probably then included in the 
imperial district of Ajmer) in May In August 

1069 the temple of Visvanath at Benares was domolished.122 
The presiding priest of the temple was just in time to 
remove the idols from the temple and to throw them into 
a noighbouring well which thus became a centre of pious 
interest over after. The temple of Glopi Nath in Benares 
was also destroyed about the same time. 

Then came the turn of the temple of Koshav Hai at 
Muttra built at a cost of Tls33,00,000 by Rao Bix' Singh 
Bundela in the reign of Jahangir xt had excited the envy 

of many Muslims, before Aurangzeb, who however had not 
Aurangzeb’s opportunities and power It had boon built 
after the style of the famous temple at Bindraban which 
Man Singh had built at a cost of Rs6, 00,000. But Bir 
Singh had improved upon his model and spent more than 
six times as much as Man Singh had lavished on his slirine 
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at .Binclrabau It ]iacl bcomne a (rritrc of pilnj’ininge for 
the whole of India. The idols, studded with [)rceious stones 
and adorned with goid worhs, were all talccn to Agi’a ajid 
there buried niidcr the steps ol Jahanrira’s tuosque. The 
temi)le was levelled to tbo ground atid a mosque was ordered 
to be built on the site to mark the acquisition of religious 

merit by the emperor. 

No wonder that this struck consternation in the Hindu 
mind. The priests of the temple of (lovardhan fonndod by 
the Balabhacaryi. soiiglit safety in flight. The idols were 
removed and the priests softly stole out in the night. 
Imperial territories ollcrctl no jilaee of safe asylum cither to 
the god or his votaries. After an adventurous journey, 
they at last reached Jodhpur. Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
was away on imperial errands. His suboi'dimitos in the state 
did not feel strong enough to house the god who might 
have soon excited the wiuth of the Mughal emperor. 
Damodar Lai, the head of the priesthood in charge of the 
temple, sent Uopinath to Maharaja Rilj Siugh bo bog for a 
place to be able to serve his religion in peace. Tbo yasodia 
prince extended his welcome to Damodar Lai. The party 
left Chainjiasani on 5 Deeomber 1U71, and was right royally 
received by Maharaja Raj Hi ugh on l,lio fi’ontiors of bis 
state. It Avas decided to house the god in Rihar and 
with due religious ceremony, the god was inatallod on 
10 March 1672.127 

Mew'ar thus became the centre of Vaisnavism in India. 
The tiny village of Sihar has now grown into an important 
town which, named after the god, is known as hlathadwara. 

At Kankroli (in Udaipur State) another Vai^nava idol of 
Krsna similarly brought down from Bindraban bad been 
housed a little earlier. It forms another, though less 
famous, shrine of Vaisnavism in India today. Thus, thanks 
to Aurangzeb’s religious zeal, Udaipur State became a new 
Bindraban to the devotees of the Bhakti cult. 
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Iti Giijat'aL, tlie Hindus of Suraf discovered an ingenious 
method of saving some of their iemplcs. 'They agreed to 
make certain paymoiita idr tiiem. This, however, led to 
greater demands from tlio qazia and the censors till at Jas(< 
the banias began to gr'oan under their extortiond^® 

These measures wej'e bound to create opf)osition in some 
quarters at least, fn Marelr 1(171 it was reported that a 
Muslim olficer who had been sent to demolish Hie Hindu 
temples in and around Hjjain was killed with many of 
his follower.s on acx'ount of the riot tliat had followed his 
nttem]jts at destroying the temples tlierc. 1-Jo had succeeded 
in destroying some of the temples, but in one place, a Ilajput 
ohieJ' liad o[)pos('d this wanton destruction of his religious 
places. He had overftovvoi'cd the Mughal forces and des- 
troyed its leader and many of his men.!®® In Gujarat soine- 
whero near Ahmcdabad, kolie seem to have taken possession 
of a mosque and prevented Fiiday prayers there. Imperial 
orders were thoTXJupon issued to the lu'oviueial oflicers in 
Gujai'at to secure the use of the mosque fo)' ITiday prayors.^'*^* 

Wo have already noticed that Do Graaf heard of the 
general order issued l)y Aurangzeb for the clostruotion of 
/Hindu i)lace,s of worshij) in January 1670. In far olf Bengal, 
it took some time to actively pursue the policy laid down by 
tho emjioror. But at last in the first half of the year 1072, 
Government agents wore sent to all parganas with orders 
to carry ont tho emperor’s instruotiona and destroy all the 
Hindu temp lea. 

Tho records of the reign thereafter are silent for some 
years. TJiis may bo either d no to a slaokening of the imperial 
zeal in tho matter or the incidents became too ordinary an 
affair to be recorded by the Muslim chroniclers. 

This lull was broken in 1 679, when Aurangzeb ’s fury broke 
out with a vengeance. Maharaja Jaswant Singh died on 
10 December 1078. When Aurangzeb heard of it towards 
the end of the month, ho waited patiently for some time and 
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then on 9 March 1(57 9 orders were given for the sequestra- 
tion of the state to the crown. About this time Dorab 
Khan had been sent to Khandcia where he demolished 
various temples iii the neiglibourhood on 8 March 1(579.132 
TJais was followed by the despatch of Khan-i-Jahiin to 
Jodhi)ur. die destroyed many tein])loH there early in 1679 
and as an evidence of his ‘ meritorious conduct ’ ho brought 
cartloads of idols from those tom])lc3 to Delhi. These 
wore placed in public places in the court and the Friday 
Mosque.133 Aurangzeb was not yet at war with Jodhpur 
which had really been converted into a crownland prox)orty. 
The destruction of its temples therefore was not an act of 
warfare. It was an announcement that the State was no 
longer being governed by a Hindu raja but had now passed 
into imperial hands. 

^Aurangzeb’s dealings with the Rathora of Jodhpur resulted 
in the Rajput War. } Udaipur offered unique opportunities 
for harassing the Mughals. The Maharana fled bo his 
mountains leaving Udaipur to pass into the hands of 
the MughaLs. 'I^he royal temple in front of the palace 
was destroyed. When Aurangzeb visited Udai Hagar on 
24 January 1080, he ordered that tlie three temples that 
were standing on the edge of the lahe be demolished. On 
29 January it was reported that the numi)er of temples des- 
troyed in and around Udaipur (of course including the four 
already mentioned) was 172. Aurangzeb’s visit to Chitor 
on 22 February 1080 was followed by the destruction of 63 
temples.i3* Thus in the state of Udaipur alone 236 temples 
were reported to have been destroyed. These probably did 
not include the temple at Somesvara in western Mowar.^''*® 
Udaipur was at war with Delhi, the destruction of its 
temples may have formed a part of the ruthless military 
campaign undertaken with a view to compelling the Rajputs 
to sue for peace. But it produced, a lamentable effect. 
Bilim, a younger son of the Rana, retaliated by attacking 
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Ahmodnagiir and demolishing many mosques big and small, 
tliered^*’ 

But Aurangzob did not confine his iconoolaotic activities 
to the warring States alone. ( Orders were given to demolish 
Hindu temples in the friendly State of Jaipur as well. An 
imi^ej-ial agent, Abu Tarab, was sent for this purpose and 
he set about his task with a thoroughness that soon pro- 
duced a panic. Moat of the temples he was able to destroy 
easily, but there was some opposition in one temple. 
Certain Rajputs assumed positions there wherefrom they 
could easily deal with tlic masons who were sent to demolish 
the temple. The imperial agents had soon to heat a retreat. 
The officer in charge of tho party thereupon complained to 
the rajas’s officials. A fojdar was asked to accompany 
the imperial agent to insure that the imperial officials were 
not molested in tlieir task of pulling down the temple. 
There was a skirmish between the soldiers accompanying 
the fojdar and the Rajputs in the temple. Not before ail 
the Rajputs had been killed, was it possible for the imperial 
agent to destroy tho temple.i^a Abu Tarab reached the court 
on 10 August 1080, and rejiorted that he had demolished 
as many as sixty-six temples in Amber.i“'’ A letter from 
one Bhagwan Das to Raja Ram Hingh written probably 
about this time tolls us of the destruction of Karor(?) 
temple in Amber by Halair, an imperial messenger.^'*'’ 

When tho war with the Rajputs was over, Aurangzeb 
decided to leave Ajmer for the Deocan. His march seems 
to have been marked with the destruction of many temples 
on tho way. On 21 May 1681 tho superintendent of the 
labourers was ordered to destroy all the temples on the 
routo.-i*i Some time after, one Manawar Beg, a mason, 
with thirty artisans was sent to raze the temples of the 
Rajputs.^'*® On 27 September 1681 the emperor issued 
orders for the destruction of the temples at LakheriJ^® On 
13 October 1681, when he left Jaiimr, Qumar-ud-Din 
10 
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HUggested LhaL tlaougii all the toiriplew in Lho noighbonrhood 
had been closed, they should be destroyed. Aurangzeb 
however was content with closing them down and ordered 
that they be allowed to stand a.s there wore no Musliins living 
in that area.i^^ 

When Aurangzeb made war upon Bijapnr and Golkanda 
he mot with stout opposition from some of his divines. 
Shaikh-nl-Islam, his aadr-us-sadiir, was dismissed for 
opposing it. His successor ‘Abdullah remonstrated against 
the destruction of the Muslima in the atfair. Ho was for- 
bidden royal presence. 

Natmally when Golkanda was conquered, the em])eror 
justified its conquest by ordering the destruction of the 
temples in Hyderabad and their conversion into mosques in 
1687. The fall and capture of Bijapnr wa.s similarly 
solemnized though here the destruction of temples seems to 
have been delayed for several years, probably till 1608. 

Elsewhere the same policy was being followed. About 
this time, on 14 April 1692, orders were issued to l-hc f)ro- 
vincial governor and the district fojdar to domolisli the 
temples at Rasulpur.J^s In 1693, the Haitlieswar temple at 
Barv Nagar in Gujarat was demolished. i*'® 

A Jaipur letter, dated 14 February 1690, reported that in 
Kanwar in Jaipur where the temples had perhaps already 
been demolished, a religious fair was hold and idols wove 
publicly worshipped. This hap^rened three tijnes irr the 
course of a year. The censor complained to the emperor 
so that suitable action might be taken against those resporrsi- 
ble for 

Ghulam Muhammed, a nows-writor, accompanying the 
expedition against the Jats reported, on 28 May 1690, to 
tho emperor that Mohan Singh, one of the Rajput chiefs ac- 
companying Bishan Singh, had set up a temple in the house 
of Sardul Singh.JBi In December 1690, a complaint was 
made to the emperor that the temples in Marwar that had 
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once been converted into places of rosidonoe by tho Muslim 
jaglidar, bad again been opened for public worship. i*>“ 

Saiiikar, a messengor, was gent to demolish a. tomjjlo near 
Shoogaon. lie eatrui back after pulling i( down on 
20 Novonibor 1093.^6'* 

In A]U'il 1091 it was reported to tho emperor that the 
im})eriai censor had tried to prevent public idol worship 
in Jaisinghpura near Aurangabad. Tho Vairagi priests 
of tlie temple were arrested but were soon rescued by the 
ftajputs.!''*'! 

Eijai iSingh and several other Hindus were reported to bo 
carrying on public worship of idols in a temjilc in the 
neighbourhood of Ajmer. On 23 Tune 1094 the governor 
of Ajmer wa.s ordered to destroy the temple and stop tho 
public celebration of idol worship there.i®‘> In 1696-97 
(1108 A.ii.) orders were is.sued for tlie destruction of the 
major temples at yorath in Cfujarat.'®*' 

Muhammad Shiih, a censor attaolied to the army, rej)ortod 
that raaiiy soldiers wont to worship idols in tho temple at 
Pnrandhar. On 2 January 1705 orders were given that the 
temple be desecrated and demolished .is'i' The temple of 
Wakonkhora in the fort was demolished on 2 March i705d®® 

Besides those cases whore dates aio available there are 
others where tho dates are not definitely known. 

I’hc Juma‘ Masjid at Jrach (in Bundolkhancl) is assigned 
to Aurangzeb’s reign. It is said to be built of materials 
taken from a Hindu temploJ’'® While passing through 
Udaipnr in Bundolkhand (about 1681) Aurangzoh is said to 
have ordered the Saiva tomplo there to be demolished. The 
orders were however modified, and the tomplo was converted 
into a mosque.i®'^ Tho temples at Gayaapur near Bhilsa inl- 
and the temple of Khaundai 31.3.0 in Gujarat were also 
destroyed.*®^ 

In a small village in the sarkar of Sirhind, a Sikh temple 
was demolished and converted into a mosque. An imam 
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was appointed who was subsequently Jellied. Several 
other Sikh temples were also dostroyed.-^^'i 

In Orissa some time before 1670 the temple at Kedarpur 
was demolished and eonvertod into a mosquc.’^ns 

The private house of a Rajput, Devi kSingh, in the parganu 
of Alup, which was used as a temple, was converted into a 
mosque.i®® 

Am'angzeb urged the appointment of an officer on special 
duty in order to destroy the Hindu temples in Maharashtra. 
He discovered that it was not possible foj- the labourers 
accompanying the royal army on the march to destroy all 
the temples during the short time at their disposal with the 
limited number of men available to them.J*'’"'’ 

Tie stopped the public worship at the Hindu temple of 
Dwarka.i®^ 

When Aurangzeb oonquered the Karnatic he allowed the 
famous temple at Tiru})ati to stand, partly on account 
of the large revenue he is alleged to have derived from Ibe 
pilgrimages of the Hindus to the temple and partly for fear 
that its destruction might cause a rebellion difficult to 
suppress. 1®" 

Aurangzeb destroyed tho temples at Mayapur (Hardwar) 
and Ayodhya.i'^® ‘All of them are thronged with wor- 
shippers, even those that are destroyed are still venerated 
by the Hindus and visited by the offering of alms.’ 
iJBut India is a big country. Not even Aurangzeb’s zeal 
was equal to the task of destroying all tho temples in the 
country.') From time to time he bad to issue orders modify- 
ing the general orders passed in 1669. Thus wo find that 
though he gave orders for the destruction of all tho Hindu 
public temples, yet he was coirtent with closing down those 
that were built in an entirely Hindu population. If the 
English Factor's are to be believed, bis officers allowed tho 
Hiuclns to take back then- temples from them on payment 
of large sums of money. In the South whore he spent the 
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last twenty seven years of Ids reign, Aurangzeb was usually 
oontent with icaving many Hindu temples standing as he 
was afraid (.)f rousing the feelings of his Hindu subjects 
in the Heccuni where the Bupiu-easion of rebellions was nob 
a, SI easy matter. But the discontent occasioned by liia orders 
could srot be thus brought to srn end. 

Some Hindu temples built in the I'oign of Aurangzeb are 
known to exist in the town of Bisbalpur (in Bengal). These 
temples date back to his reign according to the inscriptions 
to be fonnd on them. Two were built in 1681 and one was 
built in 1 () 90.^'^2 

Aurangzeb allowed the Saliasraing tank in Gujarat to be 
kept filled with water at the expense of the siiate.-^'''® 

PmUliie Itegulatmis against, Ike Hindus 

Besides the measures Aurangzeb took for the purpose of 
reducing the mirnbor of the TIindus in the pubUo services, 
many other restrictions wore imposed on them. The 
pilgrimage tax was I’o-imposed.i'^* Bernier tells us that at. 
the time of an eclipse of the Sun three lakhs of rupees wore 
j)aid to the state. I'lio celebration of some religious 
festivals was stopped. The IIoU ceased to bo celebrated by 
imperial orders issued on 20 November 1606. It was 
not a police order alone, promulgated for the purpose of 
keeping peace and order during the Holi days as Sir Jadu- 
nath Sarkar has suggcstod.i'^^ Raja Bhim of Banera and 
Kishon Singh while serving in South India in 1692, made 
arrangements for the celebration of the Holi. The censor 
tried to stop the celebration, but as Bhim and Kishen Singh 
were oflicers of high status, the censor’s attempts were of no 
use. He reported the matter to the emporor by whose 
order the celebrations were stopped. In 1704, 200 soldiers 
were placed at the disposal of the censor for the purpose of 
preventing the celebration of the Holi.^'^'’ Of ooiu'se the, 
emperor was not always able to stop the celebrations. In 
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1693 there was a rioL in Agra during tlie eelebratious and 
many pcrsonE, were woundcdd^® The celobralion of Di[)avall 
also was luoliibitcd in In 1703 Hindus were not 

allowed to burn their dead on the banks of the river 
Sabarniati in iMjmedabaddsa An earlier oi'dcr issued in 
1696 had imposed similar restrictions with regard to the 
Jamuna in Delhids® 

An order was issued to the jagirdar of Mustafabad to 
close the hot water-springs there to the puhlio. The 
Hindus performed worship there whereas Muslim paralytics 
came for a cure. The paraphernalia of worshij) was also 
confiscated.^ 

/^Piroworhs of all kinds were prohibited. It was laid 
down in the Fatdwa-i-' Alamglrl that the Hindus should not 
be allowed to look like Muslim', \ In liullieuiuce of this it 
was ordered in 1694 that, except Rajputs and Marathas, no 
Hindus were to be allowed to ride an ‘Iraqi or Tfiriini horse, 
an elephant, nor to use a palanrpiin.i®” A Hindu disobeying 
this order in 1694 in Multan had his horse and saddle con- 
fiscated.^®’' The deshmukh of Ahmadnagar was discovered 
in 1703 riding in a palanquin and at once the imjierial orders 
were enforced against hiin.i®® It seems, thus, that the excep- 
tion in favour of the Marathas was not always respooted. 
In 1702 orders were given that the Muslim engravers ho not 
allowed to engi'avo the names of Hindu gods and goddesses 
on the seals of the Hindus’ r'iugs.i®® The Madsir-i- Mamglrl 
assigns bo the year 1693-1694 tlie order prohibiting the 
carrying of arms in public by the Ilmdus.^®** 

A further distinction was made botweeir the Hindus and 
the Muslims in the matter of taxation. On 10 April i 666 it 
was ordered that the customs duties on the Muslims be fixed 
at 21- per cent throughout the empire and at 5 per cent in the 
case of the Hindus.^ Manuoci suggests that this concession, 
or rather a greater one, the total abolition of the customs 
duties to the Muslims, was Aurangzeb’s thanksgiving after 
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his RoriouH illnoHs in 1662 . However, aa the concession 
was granted a Imoat four years after Aurangzob’a recovery, the 
reason assigned does not soom to have been likely. The 
emy^eror soon found that (“vou the levy of 2^ per cent on 
the Muahms was unlawful. On ft May 1667 orders were is.yued 
totally forbidding the levy of the tax on the Musliins.i®® 
This privilege was abused by the Muslim traders. The 
goods of the Hindus wore yiaased on as belonging to the 
Mu.slims usually for a consideration.i®'^ Anrangzeb wa.s then 
comyielled to re-impose the tax on 6 March 16821®® at the 
former rate of 2| per cent on the Muslims. 

Further the tax on the produce from gardens was realised 
at t,lie rate of 20 per cent from the Hindus and 16'6 per 
cent from the Muslims.!®® 

In the year 1660-70 (1080 a.h.) it was ordered that in a 
lunar year the Muslims shoidd pay 2^ per cent on the price 
of their cattle, and the Hindus 6 per cent.!®’ 

'J'hc minting charges also differed and were fixed in 
1682 ( i Oft.'l A.ii.) at 2^ per cent for the Mnslims and 5 per cent 
for the Hindus.!"® But the biggest difference lay in the 
imposition of the jizya. 

Imposition and Collection of the Jizya 

Much has been written on the i^rinciples underlying the 
imposition of the jizya by a Muslim king on his non-Muslim 
subjects. Its origin has been traced, its natine analysed, 
and its relation with the general religious policy of the 
Muslim kings investigated. But historical origins and 
theological justification need not tally with the actual 
practice of a j)artioular king in India or elsewhere. In 
what follows an attempt is made at studying from the 
official papers the practice and policy followed by Anrangzeb 
when lie re-imposed the jizya on tho Hindus in April 1679. 

To go back a little, the jizya had been exacted by the 
Muslim kings of India from their Hindu subjects ever since 
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the Arab conquest of Sind. At fest the Tjrahraaus had been 
exempted but Firoz Shah Tughlaq failed to lind any justifica- 
tion for this exception. As a ])art of his general policy to 
make the kingdom of Delhi conform as much as [lossible 
to his concpj)tion of an ideal Muslim state, he imposed this 
tax on tlio Brahmans ns well. Thenceforth the tax was 
collected from Hindus of all classes tjll Akbar thought it 
fit to relieve his non-Muslim subjects of this humiliating 
burden. His successors pursued the same policy and con- 
tinued this departiu’e from contemporary Muslim j)raotice. 

But when Aurangzeb came to the throne, things took a 
different turn. Aurangzeb was a Puri (, an and was anxious 
to establish the Icingdom of God on earth. He was a Muslim 
king and it seemed to him uiu-easonable not to govern the 
country according to his interpretation of the injunctions of 
the Qur'an and tradition. He was determined, like all 
('ontemporary kings of Asia and Europe, to rule his kingdom 
as a servant of his God. T’o him Akbar’s policy of toleration 
looked like an abci’ration just as, about the same time, 
Charles II ’s Declaration of Indulgence seemed obnoxious to 
his Christian subjects even though it granted toleration only 
to follow Christians. 

Akhar was an exception to his age. Aurangzeb was 
content to be normal. Further, Akbar’s policy of toleration 
had not been willingly accepted by many of his officers and 
they had no enthusiasm for it. Thus there was no appre- 
hension of opposition from the Mughal officialdom if a pious 
king chose to revert to the normal policy of the Muslim 
rulers of India. The Muslim theologians who constituted 
the only effective check on the despotic powers of the Muslim 
kings in India could not naturally bo expected to oppose the 
designs of a king who looked up to them for advice and 
guidance. Thus everything favoured a change in policy. 

Of course there remained the vast majority of Aurangzeb’s 
Indian subjects, the Hindus. Aurangzeb fell into the error, 
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common to hin couLiiry, of diai'cgarding their wishes and 
intorosts. 

By 1079 Aurangzcb had advaiicod so fiii- on the paldi of 
Piirhanistn that it was j)oaaible for iiim to order tiie levy of 
(he jiKya on non -Muslims on the representaiion of ‘Anayat 
Khan, Diwan-i-KluiIsa It was to be paid by all and 
sundry in Muslim India and flajput (States, by officials and 
non-ofReials, Brahmans and non-Brahmans, clerks and 
fighters. Aurangzeb’s irntjosition differed from all earlier 
imj)ositions in that it was laid on the persons living in 
feudatory statc.4 as well. The imposition was followed by 
a public protest by the Hindus at the capital and in the 
suburbs. They waited till Eriday and when the emperor 
rode out on an elephant to say his Friday prayers in the 
Friday Mosque, they made a demonstration and blocked the 
path of the royal elephant. For some time Aurangsseb was 
non-plusscd. As all efforts at securing a path for him failed, 
after a delay of an hour or so, he ordered the march to be 
resumed trampling under foot many of the protestanta. 
Abul Fazl Mainuri, who himself witnessed the incident, tolls 
us that this confinued for several days and many lost their 
lives fighting against the jiKya.'-^oo The jizya is said to 
have evoked a vigorous protest from Shivaji.^®^ 

It has sometimes been asserted that the jizya was a 
substitute for military service wMch was obligatory on all 
Muslima. None has, however, explained what steps were 
taken by Muslim emperors in India, pax'tioulaidy the Mughal 
emperors, to enforce this conscription on the Muslim section 
of their subjects. Apart fi-om theory, there is not a single 
case on record, as far as Indian history is concerned, to 
show that any Muslim ruler of India ever called upon all 
the faithful to rally to his standard for the defence of their 
possessions either against internal rebellion or foreign 
danger. But even if it was a substitute for military service 
at any time, it ceased to be so Avhen it was levied upon the 
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Raj])ut rajas of OeoLral India and Bajpiitana.^c'^ The 
appoinimcni of the ainin of ihc jiz;ya for tlie army can be 
explained only on the asaumpLion that the Hindus in the 
imperial army paid the jizya.^o^ Mow else are we to 
account for the appointment of an ainin for the jizya 
accompanying tho emperor? 201 [j^ fact, there is nothing to 

suggest Lliat the jizya was not levied upon the Hindus 
foi'ining the fighting forces of the Mughal rulers. 

It has been asserted that the officials did not pay this 
odious tax .205 J3ut the actual practices of Aurangzeb’a 
reign shoAV that no exemption was made in favour of any 
cla.ss of Hindus as far as the payment of the jizya was 
concerned. Some Hindu officials, including a personal 
assistant to the pi'ovincial bakohi, a diwan, and an amln 
of tho coirrt had, among others, delayed tho payment of this 
tax in 1694. One of them pleaded that his Muslim sujiorior 
was dangerously ill and that 011 account of his being busy 
with his affairs he could not pay tho jizya personally and 
would like to send it by a deputy. His request was 
turned down. He was reminded that paying the jizya was 
a jirivilege and payment must, therefore, be made in person 
and as humbly as possible. There was no escape from this 
order. These officials came and paid the jizya in person 
as ordered.^oa 

It was levied in the States as well. The Jaipur Records 
mention, that on 2 May 1688, postal messongors of Raja 
Ram Singh were asked to pay tho tax when they reached 
Burhanpur. They refused to pay as they had already made 
the payment in Jaipur. Their letters were forcibly taken 
possession of, they were imimsoned and were released only 
when the matter was brought to the notice of the emperor. 
It was ordered, their, that all messengers, private and 
imperial, should be taxed only in the place of their residence 
and no demand should be made on them while carrying the 
post.207 In the Jagirs, imperial officers were sent to collect 
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tlie (^ax. Of oourae LUojj- task was noiio too pleasant. 
OolJeclioii of a tax i.s always an unploasaut task and the 
levy of this widely hatod tax very often created trouble. 
On 28 January Khi;}, for example, it was rejiorted that the 
Amin i-Jizya for the ])rovinee of Malwa had sent a soldier 
in order to eolJeot tiie jizya in tiie jagir of Devi Singli, son 
of Eiram I)ev Siaodia. When ho reached the jilaee, Devi 
Singh’s men fell uiion him, fmlled his beard and liair, and 
sent him baolt empty-handed. The emf)eror thereupon 
ordered a reduction in the jiigir of Devi Singh.™* 

Earlier, however, another amiii had fared much worse. 
Not content with sending his men to the jagir of a 
mansabdar, ho himself procseoded to his jagir. In the scuffle 
that followed his attemjit a(, levying the tax, the mansabdar 
Idlled the ainin. Ehe case was brought up before the 
emperor on 12 July UiflJ, wheroujion. the mansabdar was 
degraded.^”* 

In 1682 the Hindus of Eurhanpur were reported to have 
made the task of the collection of the jizya impossible. 
Mir ‘Abdul Karim was th('reupon appointed to the office, 
and horsemen and foot soldiers were attached to his estab- 
lishment in order to facilitate his work. The koLwal was 
ordered to punish the defaulters. So rigorous were his 
exactions that instead of a total of lts26,000 from the whole 
city, as in the past year, he was able to collect from one 
half of the city about Ral,08,0{)0witlmitwo or three months. 
It was discovered however that his methods were none too 
popular, and be was transferred. 

In 1681) and 16.90, the jizya of Palanpur and Jalore in 
Gujarat was discovered bo be in arrears. Officers had to be 
sent there in order to help the local amin in the collection 
of this tax.^i^ Elsewhere Rai Bhan created trouble for two 
years and made it imi)os.sible for any collections to be made. 
On 31 August 1703 his conduct was reported to the 
omperor.®isi 
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Tlie incidence of the jizya on the people was not inconsi- 
derable. Sir Jadiinath Sarkar has calculated that in the 
province of Gujarat it formed 4-42 per cent of the provincial 
revenues. Fnrtber we learn from the Akliaharat tliat from 
Mander in Berar Es30,000 had already been collected and 
the collections were still going on If Mander of our text 
is Manbali of the Aln-i-Alchdrl, its revenue under Akbar 
was Rs20,000 oidy.-^* Under Aurangzeb, according to 
Sujan Rai, the total revenues of the whole of the province 
of 13erar amounted to R3l,5l,81,7r)0 only which is very 
nearly the same as under Akbar.^i*’ Under Akbar it con- 
tained 142 parganas. The richest pargana contributed 
Rs6,27,868 as revenue and the collection of Rs30,00(> 
li’om this unidentiBcd pargana would come to 4’ 7 6 per cent 
of the total revenues of the richest pargana in Berar. [f we 
account for the collections that were still duo, wo would not 
be far from the truth in asserting that Sarkar’s estimate 
for Gujarat underestimates the percentage that the jizya 
bore to the total revenues at least in the province of Berar. 

An elaborate arrangement had to he made for the assess- 
mont and the collection of this tax.^is A register of demand 
was prepared showing the amount duo from every assessee.^i*^ 
When the collections began, the amin for the pargana wa.s 
authorised to call for help from the local officials, kotAvals, 
qanungoes, and thariadars .220 He reported the collections 
to the provincial amln.^^i As wo have already seen there 
was an amin accompanying the royal court on march and 
separate officers were asked to accompany the armies sent 
on expeditions and collect the duos from soldiers. Those 
officers usually did not occujjy a very high rank in the 
Mughal hierarchy of officials. One of the amins accom- 
panying the emperor in 1702 was a mansabdar of three 
hundred horse, ^22 ^he amin of Ehandesh was only a 
commander of 100, as those of Burhanpur, Hyderabad, 
and Muradabad, The mansabdar in Berar was more 
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fortunate and commanded 300, whereas the amin at 
Aurangabad enjoyed the rank of a commander of 250.223 
The highest ]ilace occupied was the command of six 
hundred. 22 ‘ The Madsir-i-' Alatnglri montions the appoint- 
ment of an amin supervising the work of all the provinces 
in the Dcccan. As we have ah-eady seen, the work of these 
oflicGia involved considerable risk including danger to life. 

There were three grades of assessmont.saB Those 
possessing property worth 200 dirhams (Rs62, i.e. silver 
weighing 51 tolas) 10 mashas and 7-J| grains paid 12 dirhams 
(Rs3-2) as the jizya.^sn This works out at C per cent of the 
property. 227 It was a capital levy cajiable. of wiping out the 
whole capital in about 20 years. A money transaction dated 
10 February 1701 states ibe rate of interest to be 4 per 
eent.228 This would mean that in the case of the poor, 
i.e. the owners of real property worth Us62, the entire income 
from that property was taken away as the jizya. The second 
class consisted of those whose property ranged from R852 to 
Rs2,600 roughly. They were to iiay 24 dirhams, 22» i.e. 
Rs(i-4 as the jizya. Rs2,500 at the rate of 4 per cent would 
yield RalOO, hoiice the jizya works out at OJ per cent of the 
income. In sucli cases the jizya was at a much lower rate. 
Those whoso property was worth more than 10,000 dirhams 
were very easily lot olf paying 48 dirhams irrespective of their 
income. The rich paid the whole amount m a lump sum, the 
middle classes had the option to ])ay the whole in one or two 
instalments, and the poor could pay it in four instalments. 
In 1692 it was laid down that in case of wilful evasion 
discovered the year after, the evador was to i)ay for both 
the years. When, however, non-payment was due to a 
clerical mistake on the part of the collecting agency, the 
jizya was to bo paid only for a year . 220 

Of course certain classes of people were exempted. 
Minors, women, slaves of all kinds, the blind, the mentally 
deficient, unemployed cripples, and beggars were not to pay 
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the jizya. Those wJio remauiod iJl for more than six months 
were also excused this imposition. “'*3^ 

The tax-jjaycr was to make the payments personally. 
He was to ax)proaeh tiie platform on which tlie collector 
sat, stand op])Ositc tlie collector who took it off the citizen. 
The collector was further warned never to think of remitting 
the dues. 2 si 2 

Remissions to localities wore, however, sometimes granted. 
Sir Jadiinath Sarkar has cited two cases whore Aurangzeb 
refused to grant remission of the tax even when recom- 
mended by the local officials. Amanat Khiin, Diwiin-i- 
Deccan, was very much giverv to granting remission of the 
arrears of the jizya. His rival Rashid Khan complained to 
the emperor that ho had granted sanads of exom])tion to 
help the Hindu population liable to pay the jizya. 
Aurangzeb’s wrath was roused, tie told Ainanat Khan 
whatever else he might remit, ho should not remit the jizya 
which the era})eror had succeeded in reimposing after so 
many difficulties. Amanat Khan never again granted 
exemj)tions.23‘4 

As against that we have the records of live cases wherein 
Aurangzeb granted, or was prepared to grant, remission of 
the tax to harras.sed localities. On 12 December 1681 a 
petition from tlie inhabitants of Bahadurpura (?) was 
present^ asking for the remission of the tax. Aui'angzeb 
thorenpou called for a detailed report on the subject the 
same day .23" Unfortunately there is no record of any 
further orders on the subject among the extant papers. The 
collections from Dahad (?) again were remitted for a year or 
two on the representation of its inhabitants and local 
officers.23s On 19 Kebmary 1704 the collootion of the 
jizya was stopped throughout the Mughal provinces of the 
Deccan on account of the difficulties caused by Maratha 
raids.237 On 12 November 1704 collection of the tax was 
forbidden in Deval Ghat for three years.^^s After the 
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oonqueat of Hyderabad ifca jizya along with certain other 
charges was remitted.^!!” How long the remibsion contnmod 
it is dihicult to say. It could only have been of a Icmporary 
nature. We are told, however, by another contemporary 
writer 1hat after its conquest by Aurangzeb, the jizjra was 
levied and collected by force in the Deccan. Thus it is 
clear that Aurangzoh was not always ‘deaf lo the pleading.s 
of pity and political expediency alike’ in levying the jizya. 
Cases of remiasion.s were decided as occasion arose, and it 
is difficult to come to the conclusion that Aurangzeb was 
unduly harsh or obstinate in this respect. 

Thus the jizya formed a part of the avowed policy of 
Aurangzeb to govern according to the Islamic law. He 
did not stop to consider how it would affect his non-Muslim 
hubjects. If they resented its imposition, he could not be 
false to his ideals. If the poorer among them discovered 
that it took away the bulk of their income and thus rendered 
it impossible for them Lo xnaintain themselves, that was 
none of his business. If they wanted to evade its payment, 
the way was open to them. They could accept the true 
faith and escape this burden if they found it too irksome to 
bear. But it is difficult to decide liow many of the con- 
versions were due solely or mainly to the burden of the 
jizya which was pressing so heavily on the poorer classes. 

It is well to remember, however, that the jizya was levied 
by Aurangzeb at a time when toleration was an exception 
rather than the rule in the state-craft of the world. It was 
not necessarily the outcome of any feeling of dislike that 
Aurangzeb entertained towards the Hindus or their faith. 
It was imposed because the conception of the Islamic State 
with which Aurangzeb was familiar made it obligatory for 
him to do so. He was usually not more strict in the realiza- 
tion of this particular tax and although it formed a heavy 
burden on the poorer classes, the wealthier section did not 
find it exceptionally irksome. To Anrangzeb it was nothing 
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less than the pi'ice of toleration that a non-believer was 
naturally expected to pay in a Muslim State. 

Hindu Gonvirts to Islam 

Tho annals of Aurangzeb’s reign furnish an interesting list 
of Hindus who were converted to Islam. The proselytizing 
activity of Aurangzeb seems to have started about the year 
IGGG and remained unabated till the end of his life. A list 
compiled after an exhaustive study of the original sources 
of his reign, more particularly the Neivs Letters and the 
correspondence of tho period forms an appendix to this 
chapter. Here it is nece3.sary to take notice of some typical 
cases only. 

In April 1667 the cases of four revenue collectors 
(qanungoes) were brought up before the emperor. They 
had been dismissed for various faults. On 22 April 16G7 
it was reported that they had expiated their shortcomings 
by accepting the true faith whoreujion tho emperor was 
pleased to order their reinstatemont.^ii 

On 26 January 1670 one Chanda submitted Ihat he was 
a collateral of Budh Prakash, a zamlndar. He declared, 
he was willing to become a Muslim, if Budh Prakash be 
set aside and the zamindari be assigned to Chanda. 
Aurangzeb was prepared to accept this time-serving convert, 
but the minister, Asad Ullah Khan, opposed this manifestly 
unjust deposition of an iimocent zamlndar,®^^ 

Bhupat Singh recjuestod that his brother Murari Hass be 
giveir tho vacant chieftainship of Choki Garh. Aurangzeb at 
once used the occasion for attempting a conversion and 
ordered that Murari Das bo made the chief of Choki Garh 
if he accepted Islam. It seems that Murari Das resisted 
the temptation held forth to him.^^'^ 

A brother of the zamlndar of Dev Carh accepted Islam 
and was given the name of Islam Yar. He was at once 
put into the possession of the zamindari, superseding the 
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existing chief. A sister of liis also followed suit. We find 
that this estate at last seived tlie purpose of a bait for 
swelling the ranks of eonternporary Muslims. Zorawar 
Singh and Shayam Singh were made joint chiefs of Choki 
Garh after their converflion to Islam on 15 Kamazan of the 
sixteenth year of the reign.^ir 

Devi Chand, a zamindar of Manohar Pur, had been 
dispossessed of hi.s chioftainaliip and dismissed from his 
mansab. On 12 July 1681 he accepted Islam, whereupon 
be was restored to his rank of a. commander of 250 and also 
given back his estate. 

On 26 September 1681 an order was issued that aU 
prisoners who would accept Islam be set at liberby.^^® 

La j pat, amln and fojdar of Ram Garh, owed the state 
some money. He could not make arrangements for its 
payment and was therefore imprisoned. While in prison 
the light of the true faith dawned on him and he submitted 
that if ho be released, bo would accept Islam. Orders wei’e 
at once given for his release. He was brought to the imperial 
court and on 15 Janua,ry 1704 the emperor personally 
initiated him into the true faith. His deliuquencies were 
forgotten and his mansab was increased from a commander 
of 260 to 400.217 

A letter of Anrangzeb’s recalls a very interesting case. 
Raja Islam Khan was a convert from Hinduism. He had, 
so Aurangzeb declared, promised to bring his mother, sister 
and several others into the true faith before bis convoi'sion. 
Nothing probably was hoard of in this connexion later on. 
Auraugzeb tlieroforo caused it to be known that if his sister 
wore willing to accept Islam, she would bo married to a 
grandson of the emperor.2i8 

Rao Gopal Singh of Rampui' was an imperial mansabdar. 
He was accompanying Aurangzeb’s anny in the Deccan and 
had left his son, Rattan Singh, in the State, The son created 
trouble in the administration and became a source of grave 
11 
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anxiety to liia father. (}o|ja.J Singli, tliercupon, complained 
to the emiJeror and submitted that liia son bo recalled to 
the l^eecan. Aurangzob l•emaino<l silent. To avoid the 
consequences of his conduct. Rattan Singh liad become a 
convert through the govenior of Malwa, who put him in 
possession of the State. VVhoiv the lather reached his State 
at last, he found his Mu.slim son iii occupation. Gopal 
Siirgh then sought refuge wii.li the Rana. Naturally this 
preferment of Rattan Singh at his conversion produced a 
very strong effect. Many mombens of the younger genera- 
tion among the Rajputs .saw therein an easy way of 
acquiring territory.^'^fl 

The Raja of Palatiiau was olfored bettc'r t(irnis if he would 
accept Islam.^r'O 

A daughter of Raja Anui) Singh Rathor was married 
to Mu'azzani. She wa.s first brouglit to the palace and 
there converted.-^^ 

I’robably the most sensational case of the reign was that 
of Netoj). lie was Shivaji’s commauder-iu-ebief. When 
the Maratha I'aja suri'endored, along with Sambhiiji, Netoji 
was given a corninand of 5,000. When ShivajI e.scapod horn 
Agra., Aurangzeb sent orders to Raja Jai Singh to capture 
Netoji and to send liim to the impoiial court as a i)risoner. 
Raja Jai Singh carried out his orders and Netoji was sent 
to Agra. There he seems to have been kej)t a close prisoner. 
At last in the words of Abu’l h’azl Mamuri, ho sought release 
by embracing Islam,®**® though the official annalist would 
have us believe that he was a willing convert.®^® He vims 
thereupon liberated and given a mansab of 3,500. Later on 
he left the Mughal service and went back to Shivaji. There 
not only was he taken back into the Hindu fold, bat Shivaji 
exalted him by giving him his own daughter in marriage.®^'! 

On the North-West Frontier some forty miles from 
Jalalabad, the inhabitants were converted at the point of 
the bayonet.®®® 
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A T-Tindu clerk killed the Mnslirti seducer of liis sister. He 
was compelled to become a Muslim.^s'* 

It is not surprising to find Tavernier declaring, ‘Under 
the cover of ilie fact that the rulers arc Mnslims, they 
persecute these poor idolators to tlie utmost and if any of 
the latter become Muslim, it is in order not to work any 
more’.®'^ 

A letter, written by the President and tlie Council of 
kSurat on 22 January 1668, suggests arather ingenious method 
of making converts. The factors state tliat trade had been 
largely obatj'uotod by the fierce bigolry of Auraugzob and 
his pcrsocLition of the Hiudu.s. ‘If a Muhammadan had no 
desire to disoliargc his debt to the bania and if the bania 
demanded the payment of the same, the Muhammadan 
would lodge a complaint to the Kazi that he hail called the 
prophet names or spolveu contumacioualy of tlieir religion, 
produce a false witness or two, and the poor man was forced 
to eiroumcision and made to embrace Islam. Several 
persons had been thus served to the great terror of all. 
This king not at all minding anything of his kingdom gives 
him, self wholly u]ron the converting or rather perverting 
the banias.’ Forcible conversion of the Hindus at Surat 
at last drove them to plans of migrating from Surat to 
Bombay. The English, liowover, turned down their request. 
The Hindus then closed their shops at Surat and eight 
thousand of them marelied on to Broach to the emperor who 
was supposed to be there.^®® What became of their api^eal 
we do not know. 

A study of these cases brings to light the several methods 
used by Aurangzeb for the purpose of making coiiTOrts. 
Whenever two claimants to a property quarrelled, the most 
approved method of proving onc*a title was to become a 
convert. This provided the most conclusive argument which 
nothing could upset. Of course the recorded cases only I'efer 
to such important disputes as were brought before the 
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emperor. It is milikoly, however, that <)bifi ‘ease made law’ 
of the emperor was not followed by i,ho lower courts who 
had to deal with minor disputes. Thus worldly advance- 
ment was placed as a bait before likely candidates for 
conversion and it would not bo unreasonable to attribute a 
large num})or of conversions to this factor. Another method 
was to make terms with the convicts or suspects. Whatever 
might be a man’s crime, he could expiate for it by becom- 
ing a Muslim. Rebels thus could wash off their rebellions, 
felons theu' felonies, whereas the minor crimes of embezzle- 
ment and defalcation could he easily compounded by entry 
in to the charmed circle of the faithful. Economic pressure 
was also used frankly for the purpose of malting converts. 
Tho jizya liit the poorest classes hardest and the Hindu 
traders paid higher taxes. War was used as a convenient 
weapon for the purpose of extending the faith and prisoners 
of war often swelled the ranks of the faithful. The converts, 
whatever their earlier failings, wore always sure of a place 
at the court, in the imperial seomtariat, and in the revenue 
or the accounts department. In certain cases ‘forcible 
conversions’ were also effected. 

Popular Hindu and Sikh tradition ascribes mass 
conversions by force to Aurangzeb’s reign. Of course it 
has heightened the colours in the xnctnrc. But the examples 
quoted above prove that the emperor made it a part of his 
imperial duty to encourage conversions, j)ersonaUy admit 
converts to Islam and grant favours to the initiated. Of 
the converts it must bo said that very few, if any, seem 
to have changed their faith for religious reasons. Desire to 
escape civic disabilities or worse, and acquire material 
benefits formed the motive force in most cases. It may be 
argued that the religion which these converts shook off so 
easily must have been sitting very lightly on them. But 
the history of tho world contains a few martyrs and a host 
of trimmhrs. Hmdu India of Aurangzeb’s reign was no 
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exception. The wondcjr is not that ao many were converted, 
but that the vast majority of the Hindus kept their faitli 
amidst so many temptations and such persecution. 

^ umngzeb mii^the Sikhs 

Aurangze))’s relations with the Sikhs raise some 
controversial questions. When Aurangzeb entered upon 
the War of Succession, Guru liar Rai was the leader of the 
Sikhs. After the battle of Sainugarh, Dara left for the 
Punjab and is said to have waited upon the guru whose 
admirer he had been.^s® The guru promised him aid and 
actually brought together a body of Sikh soldiers for his 
help. But when desertions began to take yjlaoe among the 
alleged supporters of the unfortunate prince, the guru also 
deserted him.^®'^ 

After his accession to the throne, Aurangzeb summoned 
the gui’u to answer foi' his conduct .201 The guru, however, 
refused to wait upon the emperor in person but thought it 
fjolitie to conciliate him by sending his son Bam Rai to the 
court, fie wa.s accompanied by two elders of the Sikh 
eommunily so that ho miglit not deviate fiom the trae path. 
Bam Rai so deported himself at the capital that the emperor 
was very much pleased with him. Whether this involved 
performing iniraolos as Bakht Mall suggests or mterpreting 
a text from tiro Adi Oremth to Aurangzeb’a satisfaction, 
or both,®®® is doubtful. Bather than he pleased at his son’s 
diplomatic conduct, Har Rai, the guru, marked his dis- 
approval thereof by disinheriting him and appointing his 
minor sou Har Kishau as his successor. Har Rai died on 
Karttika 9, Krsuapaksa, 1718 a.v.^®® (Hovom ber 1661). 

Bar Kislian succeeded his father. He was yet a minor. 
Ram Rai preferred ins claim before the emperor and had 
the guru summoned to the court. Rather unwillingly 
the boy guru was taken to the capital by his followers. 
There he put up at the house of a faithful adherent. But 
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8mal]]iox elainicd him as its victim aucl he died on ITriday, 
» April lOOn.isw 

Anrangzeh had ineaTiwliilo given in jagir the ])reRent site 
of Dehra Dun to lliiiii RaLA”® Here he built a temple and 
hecajue the leader of such Sikhs as were prepared to accept 
his authority. Har Kiahan had, however, loft his disciples 
in a fix as to his successor. Ho had told thorn that the 
llaba of Bakala would bo his auecossor. But there were 
many Babas (descendants of the gurus) in Btikala and each 
claimed to bo the sueeesaor deaignated. I'cgh Bahadur, a 
younger son of Gura Hargbvind and the grandfather of 
liar Kishan was at last accepted as tire ninth giiru.^"® After 
a life spent in journeying in various parts of India, Guru 
Tegli Bahadur settled <at Khratpur in the present district 
of Hosliiarpur in tho Punjab. Hero ho seems to liave boon 
arrested by impt'rial officials and brought to the capital. 
Aurangzeb ordered his execution on 11 December 
This judicial execution has boon atti’ibiitcd to various causes 
by difi'erent historians. A Muslim writer attributes it to 
Tegh Bahadur’s refusal to Ireconic a Muslim. Bakht Mall 
ascribes it to the guni’s refusal to ])erronu a miracle and is 
borne out by the account given in tiro bif)graphics of the 
gurus written by the tenth guru, Gobind Ringh.®'^'® It seems 
likely tliat the guru was arre.sted as a man who elaiinod to 
f)Osaess miraculous powers. 

The execution of Guru Tegh Bahadur i)rovod a baptism 
of fii-e. It helped hi.s son and successor Guru Gobind ^SingJl 
to transform tho Sikhs into the fiery waj-riors they proved 
themselves in the eigh(.eentli century. But for several years 
after Guru Togb Bahadur’s execution, the. emperor, who had 
left for the south in 1680, left the Sikhs alone. Then towards 
the end of tho year 1603 AurangKeb heard that Gnru Gobind 
Singh was claiming to bo an incarnation of Guru Nanak. 
He issued an order on 20 November 1G93, that the gmu 
be admonished.®'^® This does not seem to have i)roduced 
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imicii eiroet. T L was soon rojjortod Lo the emperor that the 
iSih'hs liad caused a good deal of disturbance round Lahore 
and a general order for their massacre was issued. 

A 8ikh at Agra tlirew a stone at the emperor while he was 
returning from his Friday prayers in the public inosque.273 
Tlie Sikh was arrested and must have been subsequently 
punislied. 

In the sarkai' of Sirhind a temple of the Sikhs was 
demolished to give place to a mosque. The Sikhs in them 
own turn pulled down the mosque and killed the imam who 
had been appointed to learl the faithful in their prayers. 276 

Further trouble from the ‘infidel worshippers of Nanak’ 
was apprehended and orders were sent by Lutf Khan, son 
of Asad Khan, to Kliudilyar Khan to send his contingent 
under his son to help Khwaja Husain Khan who Irad been 
appointed to jjut an end to the Sikh disturbanccs.277 

Tlio battle of (Jliamkaur between the Sikhs and the 
imperialists is also spoken of in one of Auraugzcb’s letters 
when artillery from Sirhind was ordered to bo mobilised for 
the imjjerial attack.278 

When ]3rinc!0 Mit'azzam was appointed governor of 
Multan in 1690, some understanding seems to have been 
arrived at between the prince and the Sikh guru. The 
prince arranged matters in such a way i/hat the gmn made 
up his quarrel with the Mughal government, advising his 
followers to pay unto Caesar what was his due. 279 

When the guru was at last compelled to leave Anandpur 
two of his sons fell into the hands of the Muslims. They 
were asked to embrace Islam and on their refusal they were 
buried alive in a wall of Sirhind. This laid the foundation 
of another feud between the Sikhs and the Mughals which, 
was later on made use of by Banda bo successfully against 
Aurang^eb’s successors. 

Some time after this 20,000 Sikhs were killed while they 
were going to the country of Barkzai Afghans. Their 
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Mufslim escoii fell on tlieiu in co-operation with other Muslim 
fa7iatics.28o know the oircumstanoes which 

compelled the kSikhs to leave the Punjab and go to those 
rugged districts on the frontier, ft might have been due to 
their persecution by tlie Muslim rulers in the Punjab. 

Aurang’/cb issued orders to prince Shah ‘Alam to imprison 
the Sikhs and expel them from the districts under his com- 
mand.®**^ 

Thus, tliough later on the guru made ]ioace with 
Aurangzeb, his reign seems to have bequeathed a tradition of 
hostility between the Sikhs and the Mughal Government. 
The Sikhs handed down the bitter memory of the execution 
of the irinth guru and the burying alive of the tenth 
guru’s two sons. 

Aura7igzeh\<i Failure 

I Aurangzeb tried to accomj)lisli tbo impossible task of 
Wving Mammon and God alike. Ho continued ruling over 
a vast empire and tried to serve bis God as well. Unlbr- 
tunately for him, the Muslim traditiou of government had 
never had to deal with a vast majority of non-Muslim subjects 
who could not be easily converted. ^ Still more unfortunately 
he refused to take notice of Akbar’s practices because he 
regarded them as innovations. The result was that the 
comprehensive state of Akbar’s reign gave place to the 
Muslim state of pre-Akbar days. With this change in its 
struetxire it is not surprising that it shared the same fate. 
The pre-Akbar Mushm state in India had no hold on the 
vast majority of its subjects whose active loyalty it had 
never been able to secure. Natm’ally thr-ee ceuturios of 
Indian history (1194-1526) had seen the rise and the fall 
of several Muslim dynasties in Delhi — the Ghoris, the Slaves, 
the Khiljis, theTughlaqs, the Sayyids and the Lodis. Their 
average life had not been more than sixty years. Aurangzeb 
could hope to fare no better. ( His religious pohoy lost him 
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the active loyalty of his Plindu subjects. As under the 
sultanate, tliey were not concerned what particular label 
the ruling dynasty bore. They ceased to bo interested in 
tho fate of tJicir rulers as they knew that it would make no 
difiference to thorn. Aurangzeb thus destroyed the raison 
d'etre of the Mughal dynasty, 

But all this hajrpened in the seventeenth century. 
Aurangzeb was no worse than the Cavalier Parliament in 
England which passed the Clarendon Code. His legislation 
lagged far behind that manifestation of the collective 
wisdom of the English at that time.') He did not interfere 
with the celebration of private religious worship of his 
Hindu subjects, ffe did not forbid their priests teachirrg 
Hindus. He did not exclude them from the public services. 

Aurangzeb erred in common witlr moat of the con- 
temporary rulers of the world. If his church was that of 
a minority, so was the Ih’otoatant church in Ireland. If he 
levied the Jizya on the majority of his subjects, the pre- 
ponderant urajority of the Roman Catholics in Ireland went 
on paying tho tithes for the support of tho a.lion Protestant 
church legally till the thirties of the nineteenth century but 
virtually till 1867. Eor almost everything that he did, he 
could lind an excuse in the state policy of his times. 

But he had less of an excuse for departing from the path 
shown by Altbar. Elsewhere the state had not out-grown 
its thraldom of the ohurch and treated the aliens in the 
state church as aliens hi tho state as well. This of course 
was the result of the fact that the state had been niu’sed 
in its early stages by the church and there had been a 
close alhance between the two. As Fronde put it, at that 
time when men quarrelled about religion, they quarrelled 
about everything else. Toleration was supposed to be dan- 
gerous to the safety of the country. But Akbar had shown 
here in India that a policy of religious toleration was far from 
being dangerous to the state. ( It had really consolidated 
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the Muglial siuie in India. With that dcmon8trai,ion 
before him, when Aurangzeb embarked upon a policy 
of religious ])ci'sccution in India, lie allowed the religious 
i’anatic Lo gel the upf)or hand of the Ixing. In this respect 
he reaenibled Charles X of li’ranco who tried to make the 
state priest-ridden with the same disastrous clfects to his 
own fortunes. Aurangzeb had not the English Puritan’s 
excuse for his religious policy. If Cromwell persecuted 
the Anglicans it was partly because they wore daugcroxis 
to the state. Auraiigzob had no such suspicions, lot alone 
fears, h 
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A'p^yendix I 


LIST OF MAJSrSABDARS 


Commanders of 7,000 

1 Raja Jni yinj-’li oF -Jaipur. 

3 MaJiaraia .luswiiut iSiuffJi ol 
JodUiuir. 

3 liaju fSahu, KJiivilji’H graudsua 
aud a ward of Uio omporor. 


IS I’riya Nayak of S.dthnr 
(l-locciiu)- 
I') JJulftil. 

3(1 Janoji. 

21 Nalcoji Mamia. 

22 iSoblmnji. 

23 Rai'iul Rtio. 


Commanders of 6,000 

4 Maliaraua Riij Siugli of Mowni . 

5 Kanliaii ■) ., , , 

,, , , , , f , f Mavid-luis. 

b Sa(jvad D.italya j 

7 Sauftiji Jii<lQu, 

Commanders of 5,000 

8 SaiuiihfijJ (uuly for a alioit 
period). 

9 Nctuji, yiiivajl’s corujuflndor- 
i:i-cliiof'. Alter Sliivajr’s oh- 
ciixjo from Agrii ho was iin- 
jiriaoncjcl. fir .souglit froo- 
dom by bocoming a Muslim, 
ft i.s iutorofitiug to note that 
liiB status was thou reduced to 
a commaudur of 3,600, an ho 
had ceased to be Shivaji’s 
comuuiudi ! r-in-rliiof . 

10 Bijfijl. 

H Praia)). 

13 Kaja Blum Singh of Ilauora. 

13 Raja Jai Singh of Toda. 

14 Raja Ram Singh of Jaipur. 

15 AchalajI Nimbalkar. 

Hi Maliaraua Jai Singh of 
Udaipur. 

17 Maharana Amar Singh 11 of 
Udaipur. 


Commanders of 4,000 

21 Huja Chhutra Sal Bundolii, 

2.6 Jiiawmit Rfio. 

2(5 Tar.so)!. 

27 Uahilji, sou of Uafidyu. 

28 iSiyiljl. 

29 Juduu Rfu. 

30 Runiajl. 

3 1 Raja J udra Man o f D liaudl loru. 

32 Baja Bi.shon Singh of Jaijiur. 

33 Raja Hai Singh Rathor. 

34 RamhliaJI. 

Commanders of 3,500 

36 Raja Rajru)) of hjurpur 
( Punjab). 

30 Raja ludar Singh. 

37 Udai Singh Bundcla. 

38 Ra,ia Aimriidh Gaur. 

30 Raja. Anuf) Singh. 

Commanders of 3,000 

40 ttao Man Singh of ffislinn 
Garh. 

41 Baja Sujiin Singh Bimdcla. 

42 Rao lJal)iat Bundela. 

43 Raja Ragluuuith. (Imperial 
iiuanoo ministor.) 

44 Rao Bhao Singh Hada. 
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45 Vii'ftm Duv Snodia. 

40 Duign, Das Rabhur (lot a shorb 
porind only) 

47 Rii.]ii. Kirab ymgh Kachvvaha 

48 Girdliar Das (Jaiir. 

41) Rao Kam Bhurbya of Hikaiier. 

50 UdajI Rfim. 

51 JilliojT. 

55i l^n-sojT Dhonsla. Ho was n 
coinmandoJ' of 3,000 uudoi' 
Shah .lahtln. In Aurangzeb’s 
roigii ho had a sahny of 
11820,000 a year. 

53 Vasudov Singh. 

54 Rao llalTp Huigh of Urohha. 

55 Sumlarjl. 

50 Indar Singh. 

57 Himinab Rao Roll. 

5H BajT Hao. 

59 SiU'cip Singli. 

60 Badarji. 

Commanders of 2,500 

61 Rao Shubh Karn. 

63 Raja Dovt Singh Bnudela of 
Urchha. 

63 Raja Bhngraiib Singh 

Buiidola. 

64 Amar Singh Chandruvab. 

05 Ki'ihan Singh of .laipur. 

60 Mayfliji. 

67 Raja Rum Singh of Koba. 

08 Raja Anup Singh Bhuitya. 

69 Rubbam Rao. 

70 JChiiidojI. 

71 BaibojI. 

Commanders of 2,000 

72 Raja Raj Singh 11 of Jaipur. 

73 Raja Todar Mall, Rovonuo 
Deparbmont. 

74 Raja Vikraia Smgh of O-nlBr 
(Punjah). 

76 Prltain Singh Rabhor. 


76 Udyab Singh Rh.idorjo. 

77 Ram Cliaiid. 

78 Ram Singh llfula, 

79 Morliii Singli of Ki'iaagar 
((Jarhwal). 

80 Ar|o|I- 

81 Mankop. 

82 Madlio Ntutiui 

83 Vya-i Rao. 

84 T.maji. 

85 Raja Jagab Singli Hadri. 

86 Am llai, Dlwan i-Tau. 

87 Baliadiir iSingh 

88 Bliapab Singh. 

89 Rum Singh (bon of Rattan 
Singh Rutlior). 

90 Rain Cliaiidra. 

91 Aiiji Ahalrao ( ?). 

92 Nlmuji Smdhya. 

Commanders of J,500 

93 Aniar Singh Sasodia (Uam- 
pur). 

94 Raja Sabal Singh Snsodia. 

95 Bhojriij Kacdiwuha. 

96 Man Singh (Gwalior). 

97 Raja Pribhi Cliaml. 

98 Raja Suruiidliur of .luininon. 

99 Shiv Singh. 

100 Chaturblmj Cliniihan. 

101 Amur Singh of Harwar. 

102 Riighunubh Singh Rabhor. 

103 Hdai Singh Moi’tia. 

104 Bir Singh (Chatnba). 

105 Mahaali Dfw^i Rabhor. 

106 Raja Sarup Singh. 

107 Mtmohar Dus. 

108 Ajit Singh Rabhor. 

109 Raglimiath Singh Bhurbya . 

110 Rai Malirand. 

111 Eajft Indar Man Bundola. 

112 Trimbaltji Bhonala. 

113 Bttgoji. 

114 Bainbhaji. 

115 Roja Sarup Singh (Bikaner). 
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IIS !Raja. TVlohkain Ringli Hasodin. 
317 Bhagw.nit Siagli. 

Commanders of 7,000 

118 .(agvniri. 

(19 Raja JVIatia Singh Bhaiiiiiya. 

120 Raja Kisluin Singh Chan- 
(Irawflit, ol' 'Pninar. 

121 Raja Chabai- Singh of Chain ba 
(runjab), 

122 Raja Kalyun Singh of 
Bandhii. 

1211 Raghunalh Sauodia, 

124 Vijya Singh. 

126 Mahojt. 

126 PruhludjI, 

127 Paraoji. 

128 Tanaji ( ?). 

129 Sujan Rao. 

130 Raja Udai Singh (Charnha, 
Punjab). 

131 Rain Clhand (hoii of Dalpat 
Buiidolu). 

132 Dankat Riio. 

133 Rawiil Jaawant Singh 
(Dimgai'jjur). 

134 Guinau Singh. 

136 Sue Singh. 

136 Shiv Singh. 


137 Snlra S.al. 

1 38 Samliliaji ( ?). 

130 tlalaii Rfio. 

140 SiU'U|.i Singh (.=;nii of ITflyab 
Singh). 

141 Wibi'a Son Lhiiulola. 

M2 iiliini Singh (.Srinagar, 
(iarlnval). 

1 13 Mruirlhatri (aon of Raja 
Rajrup of Niirpiir). 

144 llhawani .Oila Rhfirl.ya. 

14,6 Shor Singh (sun of Earn 
Singli KaUior). 

140 Siiraj Mall (laiir. 

147 Hni'jiiH Gain'. 

148 Uoiifil Singh Kachhwaha. 

141) Arjan Gaur. 

160 Snraj Mall (son of Raja Bhiru 
Singh). 

161 Dal Singh Sasodia. 

162 Arjiin Singh. 

153 Chatroji. 

164 Raja Ham Daa Narwari. 

1.65 Rawiil Ram Singh (Dungar- 
pur). 

161) Badan Singh Blmdorya. 

157 Narsiugh .Kao. 

158 Bahridvir Siiigli. 

1,60 Halan Rao. 
too Sarsa. 



A'ppeyidix II 

HINDU CONVERTS TO ISLAM 

Hiiri VaJii Bhagal ^v^lo had been converted to Fslani in 
Deccnibei', 1(566, was given a daily allowance of -1 annas 
only. 

The next set of converts fared better. Snrat Singh. 
Ram Uils, Makai' Kishor, and Chohan Rupa were given 
drosses of honoin on 16 February 1667; as also was Mui-ari. 
a Khabri by ca.ste, on 4 May 1667. 

It seems to have soon become bruited abroad that 
convorsion to l.slam was a sure nietbod for covering all sins 
of omission and ooinmissiou. 

On 4 May 1067, a qanungo, Tarmanand, similarly 
embraced Isham and was tbereupoii honoured with the gift 
of robes of honour. On tlie same day, Mohan I)as Khatri 
was also honoured on his conversion. 

On 5 September 1669 Pars Rani and four others were 
reported to have been converted to Islam. 

On 26 January 1670 one Gopi Nath was converted to 
Islam, given a daily allowance of Rs7 and named ‘Aqil 
Muhammad. 

On 14 January 1071 two Hmdu converts to Islam were 
presented to the emperor who honoured them by bestowing 
robes of honour on them. 

One Ganga Ram, who had recently accepted Islam, was 
similarly honoured on 31 August 1074. 

On 19 October 1681, Tola Ram, a qanungo of Bengal, was 
restored to his office and given robes of honour on Ms 
convorsion to Islam. The other converts of the year were 
Jairam (3 November 1089); GaJ Singh (10 October 1692); 
Muhammad HayS-t (33 October 1692); Shaikh ‘Abdulla 
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(8 Becombor ]G92); (Jliand Blian (10 January 1693); 
Nurullali (11 Jannaiy 1093); and Rarvan Sin^b (16 April 
1693). 

On 17 April 1693 a 1 lindii eoimci was lot oil' on his being 
eon verted to Jslain. 

Nanlm was given a. dress of honour on 23 October 1693 ; 
Aclma on 6 Noveinbor ; Canga Ram on 21 November ; 
Jiwan, a blacksmith, Sahib ]-la,i and 13ha.g Riiim on 
3 December. 

In the News Letters of the year 1694, many converts have 
been mentioned: Sulaiinan, Jairam, Surat Singh, Chatar 
Singh, Shaiilcarji and Horn Raj Jadiin, Ramji, Rahaji, 
Mnttaji, liai'ilaji, Udairao, Bhikam, Qanga Ram, Ram Rai, 
Hira and Man Singli. 

Dayant EiSi, an erstwhile qanungo of Sialkot, wiio had 
boon dismissed some time ca,rlior, joined the ranks of the 
true holiovers and was therefore reinstated to his former 
position on 7 June 1605. 

The following conversions aro mentic»ned in tlie News 
Letters of dates given against each name - 
Gujar Mall and Ram 8ingh (5 Juno 1695). 
ffhasi Ram and Bhikam Das (23 May 1696). 

Maneha Riam (13 March 1696). 

Khandai Rao and Jagan Nath wore made jiriBoners during 
the com'se of an imperial expedition into the Deccan. They 
were converted on 27 May 1700. 

Several converts are mentioned in the News Letters for 
the year 1702. On 28 Rehruary, one Ohiilflm Mnhammed; 
on 9 March, Ballu; on 12 Juno, Nar Narayan; on 17 
November, a Maratha desmukh and a ITindn ohandbri and 
on 18 November, one Din Dar. 

The News Letters for the provhice of Gnjarat speak of the 
conversion of several Hhidixs there in the years 46 and 47 
of the reign. 
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The year 1703 yields many cases of conversions. Jodli 
(Jhand’s conversion is assigned to 22 March 1703. Nam 
Dev, another convert from lliiiduism, was appointed to the 
command of 400 oti 2 May 1704; Daiilatmand Khan on 
7 May. On 10 May 1703 an iinsuccesslul attempt seems 
to have been made to convert Raja Sahu, Shivaji’s grandson, 
who refused. Aurangzeb then gave orders to Haniid-nd-din 
to oontinne trying and to seize the first favourable oppoi’- 
tiinity. On 14 May, however, Kesari Singh was converted. 
The office of qaiiungo seems to have provided another 
convei’t on 26 June, when Bhim Raj, a former qanungo of 
Sialkofc, was oonvovted. On 4 September Jawala. N&ih was 
admitted to the fold ; two days later. Jot Nath and others 
were converted. On the Ifi September Muhammad Rashid, 
a new convert, is reported to have made his appearance in 
the imperial court. In tho month of November, several 
such cases were reported. Shiv Singh, a grandson of Raja 
Klishaa Dass of Auiroha, was converted and reappointed as 
the Muaharaf of Imtiaz Garh on 10 September. Shaikh 
Ghnlam Muhammad, a new convert, figures in the JVewa 
Letter of 9 November and Shambhu Nath, a deahmukh who 
was in prison got its doors opened by convension to Islam and 
was restored to his former office on 22 November. Shaikh 
Husain figures in (;he News Letter of 30 November. In the 
month of December many more oases were brought before 
the emperor. On 9 December, Mahammad Wajih, who had 
once been Karam Singh, paid his respects to the emperor 
in thts oi)on court. On 26 December, Sa'adat Mand, son of 
Rai Baikunih, an official in the revenue department, was 
honoured by an imperial audience. Maluk Ohand was 
admitted to the court on 29 December. 

Maratha prisoners provided two more converts this year. 
After the death of Raja Ram some members of his family 
had fallen into the hands of tho Mughals. On 24 January 
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170“^! a claiigli(,or of Raja Ram waa married to Sluunsher 
Beg. On Q Marcli, a dawglxter of SambhajI, wlio had 
]u'obal)iy 1 )coti oonveried (iarlier to Islam aRor her father’s 
C-VceuLioii, was imuTied to Ra(|U' Miiliammad. 

fjeveral maiisabdars of high ranks hgmc as eonvcrLs 
IVom Ilindnisin. Nek Raw who rose to aequire the title of 
a raja is mentioiiod in the Letters of 25 January 1704. 
Dalawar, another oonverl,, is spoken of as a commander of 
one tlnmsand in the News Letter of J 7 Juno 1 704. Shankaiji, 
Kamindar of Patiidi, appears in the Netvs Letter of an earlier 
date, 13 Juno. 

As usual the ranks of the qanungoofi provide some more 
converts. Devi (Jhaml, qanungo of Sadhora, is mentioned 
ay a convert on 3 fiVbruary 1704, whereas Miiyya Ram, 
qanungo of Siiamsabad, makes his aptxcarance as a convert 
towards the («id of the year, on 10 December 1704. 

Aurangzeb himsolJ' initiated into Islam Sahib Ram and 
several others on 4 November, 1704. On 4 Sojxtombor 
1704, Dina Nath, kotwal of musketeers, was converted and 
given the Muslim name of Islam Yiir. 

Several other converts are mentioned in the News Letter 
of this year. Gajpat was converted on 7 February. He 
was given an elephant on 11 May. His sons seem to have 
soon followed his example and on 4 July, they figured as 
new converts in the court news. Shambhu Nath’s con- 
version is a.ssign6d to 14 February. In March, Bhfipat 
Rai was converted and became known as Muhammad ‘All. 
In May, Mii’aji became Islam Ghalib and Khushhal Ohand 
was also converted. In the News Letter of 18 June, 
Yudiiraj’s conversion is mentioned, whereas Dal Kishau 
and Vir Singh were converted on 16 October. Fath Ullah 
figui'es as a convert in the News Letter of 14 December. 
Yash Karri and a comiiauion of his were converted on 26 
March 1700. 
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On 2r) Nuveiubcr 1706, wlien opcraLioiis agauiBi the Jats 
were brought to a HueceBsl'nl termination, Eath Singh, aou 
of Baja Kiim, was converted. 

Original authoritiea oilier Limn tlie News Letters, also 
niontion Bcvcrcit other eases as well which may well be now 
detailed. 

Lull Karn was convoi-tod in the year 1705-1 706 and given 
the name of ‘Abdul Latif.i 

A eorrespondeiit of Auraiigzeb, to prove his zeal, reported 
that he had persuaded a hlindu to aeccfifc the true faith and 
probably sought imperial permission for the purpose of 
bringing him to tlie oonrt. Aurangzeb wrote to him re]ilying 
that the best thing was (o convert him whore he was. Eub 
if that was difficult, lie might take him to tlie court of the 
provincial governor and convert him tdiere. In any case 
Aui'angzob counselled expedition. “ 

IndarKSiugh, qanungo of Rasuljinr, petitioned the emperor 
and said ho was willing to be converted. The emperor, 
thereupon, ordered that he he granted the larger share in 
the proi’oods of the rights of a qanungo. ^ 

The Raja of Palamau was offered better terras if ho would 
accept Islam.'* 

Sobha Khankar Bhadorya became a convert and was given 
a suitable gift.5 A Doccanege was converted to Islam and 
was given Rs2,0()0.“ 

Bishan Naraiu, son of Raja iShiv Narayan of Kueli Bihar, 
was admitted into the true faith while Aurangzeb’s armies 
were busy in an expedition against his father.'^ 

In the tenth year of Amungzeb’s reign ICondaji, uncle of 
Netoji, was also converted.® 

A son of Clokal Jat was converted to Islam after hia 
father’s death and he became one of the most fainous 
reciters of the Qur’an of his days.® 
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A (laughlor or Ama,r Rmgh, Cbini’ of MaTiohtu'piu', was, 
after being initiated into the Muslim faith, married to 
])riTico Kuiu Bakhsli on 28 July 1()82.J“ 

A daugiitcr of tlio Raja of A[)Siis was married to 
Muhammad A'zaiu in the olovonth year. Kho also liad been 
converted firsfc.'i 

Raja Kishan Singh arid his son quarrollod. The son 
promised to bceomo a Muslim if npliold against his father. 
He became a Muslim and later on turned a traitor to the 
Muslims. 

The Raiazada of Rajauri bocamc a Muslim and was 
named Lufullah.*'’ lldai Raj, a dork of Raja Jai Singli, was 
couvertod to Islam and i^icknamed Tiilih Yar.^'i 
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Appendix I IJ 

AU1RANG2EB AND THE SIKHS 

After .some time tho Muslims an-c-sted Guru Arjun as a 
Kaiir. His head and feet, wei’e put into a press and he was 
then thrown into the river. He disappeared and was never 
seen again. Ho dictl on 4th Jaith, bright half, Friday, and 
was venoi'atcd as a guru for tAventy-foni' years and nine 
months. 

After Gnru Arjnn, Ids sou, Hargdvind, became his 
Bucoesaor. Tn order to avenge himsolf for his father’s 
oxecu(.ion he doeided always to wear arras, and cqni])ped 
himself with two swords. On his becoming a gnru his 
followers became very piously inclined towards him. Wlio- 
Boever beoainc- his disciple brought horses and arras as an 
olfcring. His followers also began wearing arms. 

Oimirels soon arose between the Udasis and the Muslims. 
Someone asked tho guru, ‘Why do you wear t\ro swords? ’ 
He airswercd, ‘ One is for avenging my father’s death on the 
Mu.slims, the other lor continuing the miracle-working 
power of tJie saints and prophets’. His wife was named 
Nanaki. Baba Gurditta, Tegh Bahadur, Ani Bai, 
Atnl Rai and Surat Singh were Ids children. Ani Bai 
and Atul Bai died ehildlesa. Surat Singh and Tegh 
Bahadur took refuge in the noidhern mountains during 
the lifetime of their father, being driven there by their 
enemies. Bitba Gurditta left two children, Dlnraj Mall and 
Har Rai. Hargovind remained tho guru for thirty-one 
years, six months and two days. He died on 10 Chait, 
hriglit half, lfl06 a.v. 

After I-iaj'govind, his grandson Har Bai sat on the throne 
of KhiMat. Ho lived independently. Ho liad a wife 
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from a good I'anaily TarbotiT by naino. Hfie gave birib to u 
sou wbo was called liur Kislum. Anotlior son was called 
Ram Rai. When Auraiig/ob board of tbo guru’s miracles, 
be summoned liiui lo bis pix'scuco. It is said tbat the guru 
ox<’UiSed himsoir and sent Rain Rili. Ido told bim not to 
fliscln.se the secret of Ida ])owcra. Wboii Ram Rai came 
before Auraugzob, he gave him a seat on a well wbicb bad 
been covered ovor and looked like a solid door, d'bere was 
water imdornoatli. Ho was not liowovcr injured. Aurangzeb 
was taken aback by this and gave 1dm a livable pla(;o in 
wideb to stay. J t is .said tbat in ordoj' to test bim, tbo Sultan 
sent a slieo]i for him to oat. Ho toolc it and sent a, quartoi’ 
to the s[)u'itual guide of tbo Sultan. Another day the 
Sultan aslied for tbo .sboo]). Ram Rai bafi not thrown a, way 
tbo skin and tbo bones of the sheop. llo prayed for its life. 
The sbeop roao on its three legs. The Sultan asked bim 
vdiero tlie four(;h leg was. He answered, ‘ In the stomach of 
your spiritual guide’. When the Sultan recognized bis 
power of working miracles, lie sent bim away and gave Idm 
a jagir in the plateau of tbo Srinagar ((larbwal) mountains. 
Though the guru withdrew bis blessing from tins group, 
Ilia abode baa today become Liio place of worship of all. 
As be bad disclosed bis jiower of working miraclos to the 
Sultan and disregarded the advice of bis father, Bbai 
Kalyaua and Bbal Hurdasa, wbo had acoompaniod Jiira 
by bis father’s order to ,seo that bo did not leave tbo straight 
path, realized they bad no inlluenco ovor bim and were not 
respected. Both of them left bim and came to tbo guru. 
They told him their story. He honoured both of them. 
Having placed his younger son, Har Kisban, on the honoured 
seat ho died on Saturday, 9th Kai'tik, dark-half, 1710 a.V. 

In Makbowal Guru Har Rai’s son, Har Kisban, who was 
only ijix years old became bis suocessor. It is said tbat bo 
also was called to court by Aurangzeb. The guru said, 
‘I will not see the face of a Muslim’. His disciples seated 
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him in a ]3alanquiii and bi'ouglib him to Delhi, so that ho 
might live there. Wlieii the rumour of his arrival in Dellii 
spread, some persons took the news to a khatii who was 
closely allied to the faiuily of the guru. He .said tluii, the 
guru was yet, a minor and thoroforo had no reason to come 
to Delhi, He fruthcr declared that if it was true, the guru 
would himself come lo his house. While ihi.s discu.ssion 
was going on, the guru’s cavalcade reached his house. With 
all honours, he was taken into the liouse and .served well. 
On Hriday, 4th Chait, bright-half, 1712, the young guru died 
of smallpox. He had not looked on the face of a Muslim. 
While he lay dying, his disciples asked him whom they 
should declare as his successor as he loft no one of his own 
stock. He .said, ‘Take the Baba of Bakala’, and died. 
He had been guru for 2 years 6 months and 19 days. 

His diaciple.s who had been set a riddle by the guru 
about his successor began to search for him. The village 
of Bakala wa.s near the Bari Doab and included mauy 
sons of the race of the guru. They began to ask each 
other: ‘The guru appointed the Baba of Bakala as his 
successor. There are many Babas here. Whom shall we 
elect as our guru ? ’ One of them said, ‘ I have vowed 
RsSOO to the guru. Whosoever among these descendants 
of the guru would demand this sum of me would be the 
person fitted to adorn the seat of the guru’. All agreed to 
this form of maldng a decision a.nd a day was fixed. AU 
the descendants of the guru were summoned and offerings 
wore made to them. When the turn of the man who had 
made the vow came to make his offerings. Guru Tegh 
.Bahadur who was present among those receiving the 
offerings, caught hold of his hand and demanded to know 
why after promising a larger amount he was l>aying foss. 
The disciple thereupon called all his feUow disciples together 
and told them he had discovered the man for whom they 
had been looking. Here was the Baba of Bakala. Ho paid 
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Ouru 'J"ogh I3ahu,(lii.i' tlie proiniaed amoimt and with the 
consent ot all seated him oji l.h(i seat of tiio guru. 

Now that (iiu'u Tegh Bahadur iuid come to power, his 
faithful disciples earric to his liol() and iuct'oasod his influence. 
Ho lived a hard life. He wa.s, howovci', very independent. 
Wh.'itovcr his disci])le.s brougJiit to him, he distributed and 
kept nothing for himself. His wife’s name was Gujai'i and 
hia dear .sou -was eallod Gf)biud iSiugh. In a short time he 
acquired mastery over all his subjects. When Aurangzob 
heard about the guim, he .sninmoned him to Delhi from 
Laliore. He was brought to Delhi. He did not mind tho 
troubles he encountered on the way and travelled with an 
easj^ mind. When he roached D(dhi, hi.s disciples came and 
gave him valuable offerings. Tho guru did not accept 
anything. VVJroii tlio sultan heard of this ho was upset 
and requcMted hitti to perform a miracle. Tho guru said, 
‘Miracle is the head of the Jovors. Place tho sword ojj my 
neck’. The enn)ei'or was angry ai. tliese word.s and ordered 
ins execution. Tho Sikhs say tiiat the executioner felt 
lumsolf almost incapable of touching tho liead of tlie guru. 
Jlefore he died tlio guru requested a »Sikii wlio was in 
attondanco to carry away hi.s lioad after liis oxocniion. 

A liberty loving fnqir hap]renod to ])ass whore Hro corpse 
of tho guru lay and said, ‘Tho sultan has not done well, 
fluch things will load to groat rebellion, and Delhi will 
become entirely desolated’. Tire Silchs brought the gux'ii’s 
head to Anandxiur and kept it. Tho body was oroinated at 
Eikab Gunj . Tho ixlaccs of oxeoution, of cremation, and the 
burial of the head have become places of pilgrimage for the 
Sikhs. This happened in 1732 a. v. in tho month of Maghar, 
the fifth day of the bright-half. 

(Translated from Bakht Mali’s History of the 8iJehs.) 
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NATURE OF THE STATE IN MUGHAL 
INDIA 

In !;lie dust of rontroversy raised over the religious 
policy of the Mughal emperors in India, the nature of the 
Mughal state has become very much clouded. Sometime-. 
it\ is described as an ‘oi'iontat despotism’, sometimes as a 
theocracy. Some have oven gone to the length of claimin'^ 
a divine origin for it, others have invested its kings with 
Divine Rights. Unfortunately most of these conclusion'- 
have been arrived at without a critical examiiiation of the 
original materials now at our disposal regarding the state in 
Mughal India. The theories of the early Arab jurists, the 
practices of Muslim kings elsewhere, and the verbose dis- 
cussions of writers outside India, though certainly useful 
in giving us a background, do not help us much in mider- 
standing the exact natui'c of the Mughal state in India. 

Lot us, first of all, clear the ground by examining the 
‘Divine’ claims made on bolialf of some of the Mughal 
Mugs by contemporary chroniclers and modern witers. 
Akbar and his successors are very often described as the 
Caliphs (agents) of God by contemporary writers, particu- 
larly by official historians of the MughaJs. Jahangir himself 
claims a divine sanction for his being the ruler of India when 
Khusrau, his son, rebelled.^ Shah. Jahan described himself 
as ‘the shadow of God’ in one of hiaJettera to,‘ Adil Khan ’ 
of GoUcanda.s Aurangzeb speaks of himself as a ‘vakil’ 
(agent) of God on earth,”^ On the surface these claims seem 
to support the theory of the Divine Right of the Mughal 
kings. But, examined closely, they do not amount to 
much more than a mere assertion of the usual Muslim beHef 
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that whatfvvcr hapfiens in tJiis wodcl iw ordaiiiod by 
God, They do not dahn for tlio Mugluil einporor.s any 
.status highor than that of nicTc men. Nor wore iJiey 
inlonded to eoidbr on tlio.sc wlio made tlu'.so clairas oitliej' 
a .sacerdotal oilie.(5 or status. The enijicmr.s did not aeijuire 
a. priviliged po.sition tliercdiy, a.s many eonteni])orary 
European kings did by becoming ‘the Ijord’s anointed’ at 
their coronation. The diirercnee botweem tlie Mughal 
eoncojjt ancl the contcinpoi-ary jdca.s of tlie Divine Dight 
of King,s in i,he We.st can be boat nndor.stood by examining 
the history of England in the .sovontcouth century. When 
James I claimed a JMvino Riglit for the royal office, it pro- 
duced the j'oligioua doe.trino of non-resi.ai,ance and passive 
obedience to the King. '1\) rebel became not only a crime 
punishable by the sta.te but a. sin bringing about daannation 
in the next world. It led to the cni'iou.s emergence of the 
non-jurora after the JSngliah Revolution. I'hey counted 
among them, some of the foremost churclimen of the time. 
They lield that James II ‘across the Seas’ was their only 
lawful sovereign even though some of Ibem had joined 
together in inviting William from Holland in order to put 
an end to James TTs attempt at catholicizing England. 
Such a concept of the royal olDco was foreign to the Mughal 
period in India. No qazl condemned Salim wlicn he rebelled 
against his father, nor did any theologian damn Khurram 
with ‘bell, book and candle’ when he rose against Jahangir. 
It is true on Aurangzoli’s accession, his Hadr-nH-,yadur 
refused to read the Khutba in his name and thus pi'oolaim 
him the emperor, because his father Shah Jaluln was still 
alive.® But this did not imply any ‘divinity hedging round 
the (Mughal) crown During Akbar’s reign, when his half 
brother, Haldm, invaded India, Akbar had no ‘divine 
protection" to display against him and had to depend on his 
military strength to make good his claim to Bfibur’s empire. 
Thus whenever ‘divinity’ is dragged in either as an attribute 
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of tJio royal iiowor or fche aouree of imperial authority, it 
is inojc oi loss a (a ich of tho trade, a play u|)ou ivord.s, oi‘ a 
mete asHciiion that, like everything else, royalty must trace 
its oritfin io Divine dispensation. 

tins hiJMgs ns io the soeond aspect of our problcin. 
Jlovv far ; nd in wind Muise na,s the Mughal Doveriimetifc an 
Orkntai d.-polmnit That m ilseli raLses Ine qne ht.ii of 
(lie ^^it,ln lieu nee of Oriental flespotiain. That there was any 
spcenil variety of despotic rnle iniimifnctnred in the East, 
and ]n'ehUiMably on that aeeonnt tnore despotic than the 
variety enltured in tlie West, is open to serious doubt. 
Jn this forun of goverinneiit there i.s neither East nor West. 
If Eonis rV could claim iu Erance that ho was the state, 
an Aiii'angzob could go no higher and yoraetiinos not even 
aa high as that. 

Despol-ic the Mughal empcror.H certainly were. There 
were no popular institutions acting as chocks on them. 
But we shall got a wrong idea about the extent of their 
power, if we toolc this to mean that they had the right or 
tho authority to issue commands concerning the entire 
life of their subjects or even concerning all their political 
activities. They were never recognized as ‘the masters of 
tho Law’, though they liad to concede very often that they 
were its servants. The entire field of the personal law of 
theiiysubjeots was covered by the Hindu and the Muslim 
law which, the emperors admitted, they had no autlioiity 
to change. The only known invasion of Hindu law occurred 
under Shah Jahiin when, as already related, Shah Jahan 
took meusures to secure that family pressure should not 
prevent a Hindu from being admitted to Islam.® This 
might poissibly have involved a change in the Hmdu law 
of property whereby an apostate was given a share in the 
family estate contrary to Hindu law. No change in the 
personal law of the Muslims seems to have been either 
attempted or carried out. 

13 
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This explains the oui-ious observation of some 15uropean 
travellers who declared tliat the MughaLs possessed no 
written law.'^ I’he law was certainly written, but the Mughal 
state had had no iiand in the making thereof, hio Mughal 
laws could be discovered because none such had been made, 
J,lut of wrii/ten laws thcj-c was such a multiplicity that 
Aurangzcb was driven to codiiy them — not by In's authority 
as the Mughal em])eror, but as a serious student ol' Muslim 
law, who felt that it was very diOicult to find one’s way in 
the intricacies of the Muslim law as it then stood. s The 
Fatawa ‘Aiatnglri that resulted from t;ho labours of tlie 
theologians ho employed owed nothing of it.s authority 
by being called after him; its comjiilers had to cite 
authority for every view they advanced or adofited. 

Of course scvci'al Sanskrit digests of Hindu personal law 
were prepared during tlio period. Again they owed nothing 
of their authority to tlic emperors. Kamlakar, Jlaghu 
Nandan, Mitramisra, Narasiiigha and a host of minor writers 
laboured hard in the various brancho.s of the Hindu law, 
deriving their ojiinions from ancient law-givers or sometimes 
striking out new jiaths for themselves in order to got out of 
tho coufuaed growth of the multiplicity of opinion expressed 
by their predecessors. The Hindus were in a further 
Ijosition of advantage in this respect. They had courts 
of their own — the panchayats — for deciding cases turning- 
on the intci’pretation of their personal law. It is very 
diiiicult to discover any imperial attempt at modifying 
either the composition of these courts or their law of pro- 
cedure during this period. 

The criminal law was again Muslim. Tho relation between 
the subjects themselves as also between the state and its 
subjects were fundamentally governed by the Mushm law. 
We have seen that Akbar made serious changes when ho 
changed the religious iJolicy of the state. His modifications, 
however, really concerned tho field of public law. Even 
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bore they usually involved a declaration by the state that it 
would not prosecute oltenders — mostly non-Mushins — 
against certain laws. Sometimes bins was extended to 
include the cessation of prosecution of the Muslims for what 
can only be termed as religious ollences — ^their non-fullilmeiit 
of their religious duties.'* One must admit, that the Mughal 
em]icrors exercised a good deal of authority here. Altbai 
was not, however, an innovator herein as he is sometimes 
supposed to be. Before him, ‘Ala-ud-Din and Muhammad 
Tughlaq had started on paths of theh own.io As we have 
already seen, the so-called Infallibility Decree was mainly 
a concession to orthodoxy rather than a valid instrument 
for changing the Muslim Law.^^ Unlike ‘Ala-ud-Din who 
declared that ho did not know the law and acted on his 
intuition, Akbar still professed to act within the law, 
adopting one of the so many prevailing opinions among the 
canon law j urisis. Strictly speaking then, even Alibar did 
not claim the right of changing the Muslim public law in 
theory though he ohanged it in practice by his disuse of 
some of its provisions. 

Under Aurangzeb this right to modify the Muslim law 
was surrendered. Time and again we find him not only 
consulting the theologians with regard to matters of civil or 
criminal law, we find liim extending liis submission to it 
even in matters of taxation and regulation of trade and 
commerce. He broke the monoiioly enjoyed by the manu- 
facturers of wire at Ahmedabad and threw the trade open 
to all after consultation with his theologians.^^ He gave 
up his attempt to regulate prices when he discovered that 
it was unlawful.13 He even allowed his pet project of making 
converts to be endangered by remitting a case of murder bo 
the qazi rather than absolve the murderer when he oflfered 
to embrace Tslam.^'^ His reign was the Golden Age of 
mulladom and he accepted this check on his authority 
gladly.i® 
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Tlvai: bringa ua to Llio quealiou ol Llic alk'Pi'fl UirocruLii' 
uotiire of Uie Mugluil atalo’. Wliak'vt'i' iniglit have been 
uvoIvihL lu llio '|)rao(ieeH ol' early IVluaJiin ruJeta, under ilic 
Vlugliiil'. ilie ala1(' eoiild ikjL bo onUed a Llieocriioy. 'Phia 
I'oru) id govorniucnl iTivolvoa llio Huboi'dinaiieii of Iho aiato 
(o (ho ohuroli. Now, Islam <li(l iioh aol< up au organized 
chureli, nor did ii roooguizo the oualoui orjuiosi,-, apooinlly 
ordained for their oOioo. It had no hierarehy of religioua 
oiiieialH enjoying primarily a rcdigious atatua. A thooeraoy 
in the ordinary sense of the term would have beou iinposaible 
under Muslim rule when no one at any time ]ioHhOsscd the 
right of rendering infallible interpretations of tlic Mnshm 
law. Of course the Muslima did have a j^halifa, somelimes 
more than one of thorn. But the Khalifa was not a spiritual 
iTiler in the sense in which the Pope is. tie possessed no 
power of issuing ex calhedra interju’ctations of Islam legally 
binding on all Muslims. The Qur’an interpreted in the light 
of the early traditions of the life of the .Prophet or his 
companions was — and still is — the only hiiwful religious 
authority recognized in Islam. Change had been permitted 
by the provision that whatever was sanctioned by the entire 
Muslim world was lawful.^® 

/ If this was the general position, it was much more so iu 
India and particularly in Mughal India. The Muslim 
personal law here did not extend to the proponderaut part 
of the Indian population. It is impossible to think of a 
state as a theocracy where such a largo part of the popula- 
tion was admittedly left to its own devices in matters of 
such great importance. Even Aurangzoh made no attempt 
at introducing any changes here. 

But there was one matter in which the Mughal state 
came dangerously near to recognizing the authority of an 
ecclesiastical dignitary. The sadr-us-sadm’ was the chief 
theologian in the state, presumably the most learned doctor 
of the law, and its moat pious practitioner. All the Mughal 
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emperorfi agreerl in leaving to their aadr the authority to 
declare the Miisliui law. Akbar aioiie claimed for himself, 
as a righteous ruler, the power to adopt one of the many 
condicting views on a matter under the Infallibility Decree. 
But even this did not profit him much until a change was 
made in the holder of the office. It was necessary for him 
oven after this declaration to dismiss Abdun Nabi and 
install Sadr-i-Jahan as his sadr-us-sadur. The declaration 
itself had been made only when the sadr-us-sadur had signed 
it. Thus here was a curious situation. Tlie sadr-us-sadur 
had the right of declaring the law when in office. But th’ 
emperors ajj pointed the sadrs and could dismiss any inouni 
bent. Thus while in office the sadr-us-sadur was 
independent of the emperor who could however dismiss 
him from office. T’his was well illustrated in connexion 
with Aurangizieb’s accession, ffis sadr-us-sadur I’efused to 
legalise his accession because bis father was still alive. 
Am-angzeb got out of it by dismissing the sadi’-us-sadiir and 
finding a convenient successor who declared in advance that 
the FChutba could bo read in Anrangzeb’s name in. his 
father’s lifetime because liis father was incapacitated from 
acting 17 — ^jjresumably because he had been imprisoned by 
his son. 1’hus it was necessary for the Mughal emperors 
to be sure of securing a theologian learned enough to be 
raised to tbe position of the sadr-us-sadur if necessary, in 
oj'der to justify their conduct. Dndcr Aui’angzeb tb 
subservient position of the emperor with regard to the lav 
was recognized in a very interesting manner. Vulda-i- 
Shara' were appointed to enable his subjects to sue him and 
get justice done according to the law.^® This only enabled 
the launching of what we call Petitions of Right in English 
constitutional law for the redress of private wrongs. It 
had nothing to do with Aiirangzeb’s administrative policy. 
It gave no one any light to control the pohtioal institutions 
of the country. 
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But if the Muglial em]hre was not a theocracy, the 
Mughal emperors in several ways undertook io act as the 
agents of rslam. In tlioory they wore nothing more than 
thai; — above all in tho case of AurangKeh, Akbar took a 
()rido in his conquests as a means of making ordinances of 
Islam knowji far and wide and spreading tho authority of 
the Prophet to f;eriitorios where even his name laid not 
been lieard of hofored® Jahangir and iSliah Jahiin con- 
sidered thcmaelvcR the guardians of the true faith and 
watched over its legitimate intei’estsd® Aurangzeb’s sup- 
remo ambition was to ])romotc the tMnslim way of life not 
only among the Muslims but, at least in outward conduct, 
among the non-Muslims as welJdi JJiough even ho was 
compelled (u make a concession in favour of the Ohristians 
by allowing thorn to drink.22 

But Muslim political tlieories, dc])cnding not mainly 
upon the Qur’an but partly on the practices of tho later 
Muslim kings and partly on tho traditions oJ’ iiio Persian 
non-Muslim rulers, wore not easily a])])licablo to India.^ 
Waa India a I )ar-ul- Mani , tho homo of tho faithful or 
Diir-ul-Jlarb, a target for Muslim attacks ? Rvon in sneh a 
simple mafctei' it was impossible even for an Aiirangzcb to 
apply Muslim tra<litious of tho law which had arisen else- 
where, to Indian eonditions. Btill earlier Muslim kings in 
India had sometimes ])resumod to act beyond the strict 
letter of the Muslim law. Early in India’s contact with 
Islam, it seems to have been realized tbati it was impossible 
to dream of her accepting Islam wholesale. The matter 
was left there and with it came several modiiieatifms in 
Muslim la,w and practice in India. Naturally this dcjstroyod 
the theory that tho Muslim rulers in India were to rule hero 
entirely as the agents of fslam. 

f To revert to the nature of the Mughal state then, it was 
a despotism of a limited, nature where tho rulers generally 
I elaimod to act as the agents of Islam the exact demands of 
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wliich they felt themselves free to decide. It was a des- 
potism that loft a very wide margin to its citizens’ choice, 
in theory as well as in practice. 

It is necessary however to remember one very important 
factor. Limited thouglt the authority of the Mughal 
emperor was in certain ways, if they decided to overstep 
those limits there was nothing in the political institutions of 
the state to serve as an effective check on them. But popular 
rebellion was always there as a weU-recognized method of 
ospressing disapproval of a ruler’s policy, it did not carry 
with it the same religimrs taint as it did in contemporary 
England for example. Still further, hereditary monarchy, 
as such, was unknown to the early Muslim law or practice 
though tJie Shi‘a schism was based ou an assertion of such 
claims. The early Muslim ruler— the Khalifa — was an 
elect of tho faitliful. Neither the Qur’an nor the Tradi- 
tion, except among tho Shi‘a.s, recognized the principle of 
hereditary succession, so much so that there is no recognized 
law of succession for tho state. The iiersonal claim to the 
state was not recognized, it was not property in the legal 
sense of tho term. Naturally no law of inhoritance, as such, 
was necessary or valid. Earlier Muslim kings in India got 
out of this difficulty by denying in theory their- sovereign 
position. They held power and exercised authority not in 
their own right but as officers appointed by some far distant 
MTislim ruler who claimed to be the Khalifa.®® Babur and 
his successors refused to cling to that useless fiction parti- 
cularly because they, themselves, were the greatest MtrsUm 
rulers in the world at that time. But even the allegiance 
to the Khalifa, though useful sometimes as a convenient 
fiction to support an existing ruler, failed to provide any 
valid rule of succession. Where law failed the monarchy, 
practice proved of no better help. The deathbed of almobt 
every Mughal emperor witnessed a feverish activity t > 
settle the question of succession. While Babur lay dying, 
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liis Prime Miriiator was busy conspiring to keep out 
Humayun.si Ilujuayun’s death was too sudden and the 
Mughal position in India too precarious at i,bat ihuo to 
admit of much disputing about succession. ALhar’s death 
Avas followed by .lahangir’s accession; but Klmsrau, 
Jahangir’s eldest son, contestod his own father’s right to 
succeed. The latter part of Jahangir’s reign was disfigured 
by conspiracies of various types regarding the succession. 
After his death the unfortunate BulaqI was chosen to keej) 
Ids place warm for Shah Jahan wdio was absent in the south. 
Shall Jahan’s arrival saw Eulaqi murdered and Shah Jahan 
sat on his father’s throne after wading through the blood 
of his possible rivals. Aurangzeb paid 1dm ba<3k by imprison- 
ing him and ruling, not in Shah Jahan’s name, but in Ids 
own, oven while Sbah Jahan was alive. Thus the Mughal 
practice adhered closely to the contenifjorary Muslim 
notions about succession to the state. It was not successful 
rebellion resulting in violently upsetting any reoogniKed law 
or practice that was responsible for these incidents. It 
seemed to bo the normal course ol' things and was the result 
of absence of law on the subject. 

It is also necessary to reinoinbor that tho Mughal emperors 
loft a very wide field of their citizens’ activities alone. In 
Europe it was the jieriod when political aufcboritios— whether 
iTiling princes or kings in Parliament — wore busy dictating 
to their subjects even the variety of religious belief they 
were to hold. Those who governed on behalf of 
Edward VI, foi’ example, said that the religion of the 
English people should be Protestant and England became 
Protestant. Mary came after him and, as if by magic, 
England reverted to Roman Catholicism. With Eliza, beth 
the wheel turned again and England emerged Anglican 
from the struggle. Howsoever accustomed we might be 
at the present moment to the state’s leaving the religion of 
its citizens alone — and even now, Hitler would not allow us 
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to take this as a matter of course — ^in the sixteenth and 
the seYenteonth contmy the religious boliof of their subjects 
was very much a concern of governments. I’he Mughals, 
therefore, proved an exception, when they left the roKgioua 
beliefs of then subjects alone. They passed no Aets ol 
Supremacy, they enforced no Thirty-Nine Articles, so far as 
the beliefs of the preponderant majority of the population 
were concerned. Even for tho Mushms aU that they did 
was to punish apostacy and extort outward conformity m 
certain matters of public conduct. 
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^Abadiil KJiiinn, tlisciiisHmiiR in^ 
uucIgv tbiliaii^n', 82 j .s'cc AHtrGTril)ly 
fluU for I'l'ayoiH 

'Abha.'-i Hiifiivi, iSliiiti ot'i’oiSKi, 107 
‘Abdul, j'ehol uudoi' l-Shrai Jahun, 

io:i 

‘Ahdiil ‘AxJis, l}S,'/d, IS!) 

‘Abdul fihiiH. )iorfoirUH pruyora in 
Akbrir’f. conJ'l, 40 
‘Alidnl riiuj, 57 

‘Abdul ICdi'Iin, iVIir, culJecte jizya nfc 
3 ‘nii'hiuipur, 155 

‘AbduUab, prutoula iii'iuiiRt 
Aui'tiiipKdb’a will- (111 nolknndu 
find HijHfuir, I KI 

‘Al)dullai Lvlifin LIxi)uk, AJcbar’s 
lolturs 1(0, 47, 51 
‘Abdul Lutir, 57 
‘Abdul bulil', Akbar’H tutor, 18 
‘Abdul Mn,‘nil. 41! 

‘Abduii tsTabi, aadc-aa-aadilr, 
0xc)uut(O‘< u limliinun, lOj hia 
umigauco, 20; bis doatli, 21; 
Ivif, flucooafior, 34; Bic'nod tho I 
Infallibility Ijoru'ea, 38, 3!) 

‘Abdur Kuhliii, his Hindi poofcry, 87 
‘Alxhw .Sfuund, Muslim aoliolav of 
Akliur’w TOigib 43-d 
Abu’l Piii/.I. c'uiLvoi'sion to Slii'oiam, 
50 

AbLi’]_ Kaz;!, hia acoonnt of Akbiir’a 
altitude towurda cnptivo Homii, 
16-16; diat'vwaions -with Moalim 
Hcholara, 31 ; arrival at Akbac’a 
cuiu-tal'tei' abolition of jizytt, 23; 
Wnlhn’a allegatiojw ngiiinat him, 
48; his tilloged sharo in leading 
Akhar away from Talam, 49; 
Akbar’s biographor, 67; Baday- 
uni’s ftUogations against, 67 
Abu’l Jl'azl MSmuri, afioount of 
Hindu protoata against jizya 
under Airrangzeb, 103 
Abu Tarab, sent to destroy temples 
in. Jaipur, 146 
Accession of ,Tuhfuigir, 70 
Act of Supremacy, absenoQ of its 
equivalents under Akbar, 40 
Adi Qranth, interpreted by KSm 
Rai before Aurangzeb, 166 
14 


‘Adtl Khan, attack on Sri Hanga, 
111 , 110 
‘Adil Shah, 12 

‘Adil iSliali of CbJkanda, inquiry 
alinut Akbar’s convorBion to 
Clij'iatiauity, 65 

Afghnu followorH of TbiTdilm, 80 
Alglisiiia, horeiiciil practices of, sup- 
pro.sBod by Shfih Jalian, 1)7 
Agra, llabur’H pvojoctcd rotid from, 
9; chmoh nt Agra, 24, 73; 
aohularo of, 67, 74; Christian 
roraotciry at, 7,3 ; baptisms 
ftfc, 74 ; deciaiun of cascH of aatj 
by tbo oiu|iorov at, 84 ; jnofs set 
up bolow finlui aticm baloonics at, 
07; cliu.rcli destroy od nt, 104; 
roforonco to Josnit Mi.s.sinnn, 106; 
Holi riots, 160 ; stono Imrlod at 
Auz’angzob at, 167 
Ahlc<im-i-‘A£lam(i7rt, 132 
Ahznfid iSirliiiuli, on Tslam luidor 
Alrbar, 43; under Jahangir, 71; 
ptii'beouted by Jabnngtr, 80-1; 
on religions di.soussionB before 
.Tahiiiigli’, 83; rofei'ojzeo to hia 
pertieoution, 86 ; on tbo execution 
of Guru Arjim, 92; eee Mulla Shah 
Alimad 

Abmedabad, church established in 
1620, 73; temples destroyed, 

under Shah Jabau, 104; Raju 
expelled from, 111 ; protest by 
Yahya against suppz-eBsiou of 
musical porformanecB, 124; 
inarch of bobras to, 1 26 ; mosques 
nearby occupied by Kolia, 143; 
burning of dead on banks of tbo 
Sabarmati prohibited, 160 
Abmednagar, mosques deatooyed 
by Bilim, 146; doshmukb pim- 
ished for using a palanquin, 160 
J[in-i-AM>a)% cited on forcible 
conversions to Islam, 16; list 
of mansabdars in, 27; records 
prices of meat of animals whose 
slaughter was prohibited, 28, 
29 j cites Akbar’s opinion on bis 
lack of conformity to Mam, 49; 
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cmiiniiuiiiou of, 50; on Dlii- 
i-IIahl, 5i ; on llindu Hcliohii'K 
undoi' Miliar, (T(i;on (.ho rovoimof) 
of Mnnbali, 1 50 

Ajnujr, toiLi|ilo of ViiAli.!, doino- 
liHluid hy ilnhoiiolr n1.. '/I! ; 

.Ji\,firiiin[r’;-i |iilL;i'im,ioo 1 . 0 , H.S; 
Aui'imozoh’.s dopiii liiro IVoin. 14.5 

Akliiir, 10, ,■ll■(■f■,s.,ioll, 1.5; 

(‘(nLlninpoiiiiy a l.inoaphoro, i.5-17 ; 
Ilia liorilnpo. 17 2‘.l ; maiTinooH l,o 
Jliudn priiii‘ 1 ' i.aob, 2^, 110; in- 
flnonoo of Alm’l Ii'iizl inul ol.lior.n 
on hh. roli|j;ious iiolioy. 21 ; 
polilioiil roafioiiii Cor liia roli^'ioii.a 
polioy ( V) 22-,'!; roUgioua roasooH, 
214; Uiudn (.oiuploH under, ‘iiS, 
llUi, lliO ; iisiyti nholiishod, 22, 152; 
pilf'i'iinapo (.ax aliotishod, 24 ; 
al.t,i(,ndo towards priHOnorsiot war, 
25, 107; nsl.abli.ahoH a l.rauslalion 
dopai'fcnionl., 25; porinilii oon- 
vovbiona from frlnm, 25-(i; ro- 
mova.s disaliilitrioHof non-MoHliiiiH 
for pnhiio sorvicoa, 2(1, 12!); liif) 
rowpoi'li for l.ho rolipioiia .aon(.i- 
inoolrH of ITiiidiifi, 27-I{(); killing 
of (uiirnala ^i.irl.iully prohihilod, 
28, ,85. 112; ruoans of nnl'oroing 
thin jiL'ohibilion 2,S-!); ('olohridos 
Hindu f(i.ati villa, 2SI; iliacourii.ji'dH 
cliilcl nmrdago.a, ]wrniit.a widow 
roinarriagoii, prolubib.s unwilling 
sali.a, 80; forliida marriitgofi bo- 
l/woon no.ar rolafiona, 31 ; coii(.rolf) 
Halo oi‘ liqiioi", 31; rogululoB 
proHl.il.nt, ion, 31 ; compariKon wiUi 
Briliah malUoda in India, 31-2; 
control of beggary, gainiiling, 
32; IVlIna Bazar, 32; trial by 
orcloal, 32; iiii.rodnol.ion of Ilrihl 
year, 32 ; tlio patron of litora- 
turo, roligioufi and Hociilnr, 33; 
roorgauizo.s S!adr-ii,a-Fadrir’H do- 
partmoii(,, 34; oxainiiit‘3 olaitiw 
for roligioKS grants, 34 ; attiUido 
towarclH wliaikliH and faqii'M, 36; 
court ooromonie.a: Tulfidilu adop- 
ted, 36; TnfaUibility Hooi'co, 
oxaminod 37-4 1 ; anxioty to ho 
ooMidorod a good Muslim, 40; 
regulations about mixed inar- 
riagoH, 41 ; alleged porsacution of 
Islam, 41-6; alleged liypoeriBy, 
40; roligicms beliefs, ohargos 
against him examined, 40-61 ; 
declaration of faith, 47; rgspocfc 
14B 


J()i' I.I 10 nun, porpebuid (iro in 
blio (lourb, 50; .illitudo lowai'dii 
(.lio I’l'iiphel. .50-1; sec DTii- 
i-llalil; In.s iiiinu'li' ,, 1)3-4 ; idlegi'd 
I'ltiiMi lo Ilivinn liDiiouia. 55, .5(). 
57; I'ril i( s, 55-11; utOiiovuioniibi-., 
,5H-(i(); llindu ?un n .a bdilui, (18-1); 
luH fh'alh, 70 ; i'Uiun;i'i-. inbrodurod 
by Inn ri'ligioii'; policy, (iP-70 : 
ri'i.nlb of hill roliginuH |)i)licy, 71 ; 
his liherah.sjn, !)■! : his londiien., 
for iShiili .hdnin . 01; iiti|)lii'abioiii, 
of Inn rolisioiiK policy. 103: 
I'ofi'roueo t.o the Hocnlar Ml, ate. 
14 1; roveniu'S of (hijarab, 15(5: 
rcforoiico (.o his conpirohoiiHive 
flt,ato, UhS ; roLlgiiims policj' and 
Aiiriing'/.oh, 100; hi.s claim to 
Uiviuo righ|,H, _ 102, 1 03, 104; 

(uodifiealiou of criminal laws, 
105; liiH Hadr-iiH wulnr. 108 
Ak-har Naina, 10. 50 
Ak‘hahdra.1, 120, 130, 150 
‘Alami/lr Nfttmt, 118, 130, 180 
‘Alili-uddlio, Kiuupbniiry laws of, 
0; praised liy AliiKlim elu'oniclorH 
11; porsoeut.iiui of Hindus, 50: 
abbibndo bowards iVluHlim law, 120 
‘y\II Masjid, 45 
‘All iSirhiiidi, 127 

Allahiiliad, bnmploH dtiHl.royud liy 
iShiih Jahau, 103 

Altnauaes, thoir drawing up fov- 
hiddon, 120 
Aliiuran, (15 
Aliit), 148 
‘Ainnl-i-i^dl'ili, 07 

AiiiaiTiM, SunniH appoinlcd, among 
tho hohrils, 120 
Ainanai. Khau, 158 
Amar Singh, liana of Udaipur, 131 
Amhor, bomplo donbroytad under 
Aiu'ang/.oh, 145 

Amin, appoinbed foi’ eolincbion of 
jizya, 154.; Amln-i-.l i/.ya for 
Mnlwa., 155; for tho Duncan, 150 
Anilr, Sayyid, 1 35 
-Anaroha, .itjo Guru Kiahau 
Anand]nir, 107 

‘Andy at Klula, I)iwiln-i-Kh£i.l 0 a, 
153 

Auglicanism and iOlizahobh, 20(1- 
201 

Anglicans and bbnir porseoution by 
Oromwoll, 170 
Ani .Bai Singhdalan, 81 
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x\ni Rai, son of Cliii'u Ilai'gOvfiKl, 
187 

Anu)! iSiiigh, llajn of Dikauor, t,'!] 
Aiuirodh Singh, Riijii of Rilcaiior, 
18] 

Apowtucy, il/H puiuHlniioiil,, C-7; ii 
criuio undor Sinlh .Inhiiii, 111; 
])uiiihluid hy Aumug/.oli, 187 
Ai'iib c;oii((uosi, of Sind, 152 
Arnliii; words in I’orsiaii, dia- 
I'ontimiod uiidor Akbai', 33 
‘Ai'if-ilusiiiu, Shaikh, -13 
‘Arif Qiiiidaliai'I, cifod, 8!) 

Arjun, (jLiriL, and .fulifiuglr, 7();piii, 
fo doalh by dahanglr, 77, 70, 187 
Artiolea, Thirfy-nino, 201 
Asad Khan, his ordorn about do- 
Htrurtioii of tomplos in Oris.sn., 138 
Aaaf IChfm, p/itronizos Nityuuandn, 
113; /jj-aiwod by ihngujiJulUj, 113 
A.'iin, 163 

Asoka, nompnrod witli Akbnr, 28 
Aasornbly Hall for proyor.a, 42; scv 
‘Abudiit Kliana 

Aatrologurs, Hindus at dsihringlv’s 
court, 85 

Aiharvn-Veila, Porsian translatioi) 
ordoi'od, 25 

Atul Rai, Hon of Quru Hargovind, 
187 

AurunRiibad, ainTti of, 167 
Aurangzeb, 1 ; ooinpiu'Qd with 
Akbai', 28; Ilahl Kra under, 33; 
Tuladan undor, 37, 119; doatroys 
tom[ilos at Muttra, 91 ; anti- 
Bajpnt bini'i, 102; sorvos as Vice- 
roy of Gujarat, 103; religious 
policy compared with that of 
Shah .Tiihan, 114-16; Btop.s 
eolobratiojifl of solar New Year, 
118; court oeromunios under, 
118; participates in Dasahrn, 
119; abolishes stamping of 
Kcilima on the ooina, 119; dis- 
continues .Tharoka-darshan, 110; 
sea Almanacs; diaeontinnea iilcd, 
120; di-smiseea astronomera and 
astrologers, appoints Muslim 
astrologors, 120; forbids u.se of 
silver plate in tho court, 120-1 ; 
stops iruimifaoturo of cloth of 
gold, 121 ; moral regulations, 
121; onforcoa prohibition, 121—3; 
permits the use of wine to Euro- 
peans, 122; proaoribes Diwan~ 
i-Hafix, 123; orders regarding 
prostitutes, 123; proliihits un- 


willing antis, and oaatnitioii 
of young cliildrou, 123; prohibit-, 
bluing, 123; forbids public .sing- 
ing, 124; gambling, 121; forliidb 
usu ofclotli of gold, 125; foi'bidy 
miiKir in Kaalmiic, 125; piniihlmil 
men with (,'lu'iatifiii toudoncio.s, 
12(1 ; prohibit i lights on tlio tombs 
of saints, 12(); sre tiohms; stops 
thocnlobratiouiil'iMnluuTa.m, 127 ; 
persecution of Harmad uiid Mullfi 
iShfih Badaklishi. 128; porhcciitoB 
horotics, 129; Hindus in public 
aorvices. 129-30, 149, 178-80; 

orilors tho conquost of Palamau, 
137; dcbstroynd Hiudti schools 
and teinploa, 130-8; Unjjnit war, 
144 ; tho destruction of temples 
in friendly states, 146: his war 
on Bijiipuriijid Goilcauria opposed 
hy aomo divinoa, 140; appoints 
au ollicor to destroy tomples in 
Mahfirashlr.'i, 148; roimposed pil- 
grimage tux, 149; his pwiitiyo 
regulations against the Hindus, 
140-1)1; tompJcM ill the Decoiui, 
149; his illuoas, 1.51; rehnposi- 
tioii of ji/.ya and romissions, IOS- 
CO ; proselytizing activities, .iOOif., 
ISiff. ; nietlmds of eonvorsion 
u.sod, 10311, ; forcible muss eouver- 
sion, 104; summoiiB Glum Har 
Rni, 105, 189 ; and the Sikhs, 
106, 170if., 177, ISSff.; grants 
jagir to Bam Ilai, IGfi; oxocutes 
Tegh Bahadur, 166, 190; his 
failure, di.scuasod, 168; hi.s lottor 
about tho battln of Ohamkaur, 
167; orders Shiih ‘Alam to 
porsocufco Sildis, 108 ; hia religious 
porscoutiona, 170; auocess of piro- 
hibitioii, Mamiuoi, Insha-i- 
MlddhorSm, Oviugton and 
I’ravornier quoted, 171; authori- 
ties quoted regarding aati, 172; 
doatniction of tomplea at Boiiares, 
Cfanj-i-Arshadi quoted, 173-4 ; 
opposition to tho reimposition of 
the jizya, 176; the Hindu manaab- 
dara, 178ff. ; claims to Divine 
rights, 191-3, modification to 
MuaUm Law given up, 106; hia 
accession and the sadr-us-sadur, 
197 

Austin, 54 

Ayodhya, temples destroyed at, 
9, 148 
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Bdha, of iitikiilii, l(i(i, 1 K9 
Kalnu', I; vwUjfuHVB policy, S; 
Mnsliiuo uol. I.o pay sl,aini) 
duties, i) ; dniunlitjoii of tiopiplos, 
!); iiillofrod will, !); lovo of ad von - 
I’ofoi-i'ud Lo, IH; (U.f.il.iido 
fcowai'd.i tho Shi‘u' 1 . i!!); hin uon- 
rocnviiiliDii of (ho Ivlinlil'a, lilt); 
ijucsliotv of luH 2(10 

Hiidayuni, on oxociit.ioii <il’ liorcdiicK, 
lt»; lujromptmios JMiiu 
apiaiual, Utuia I’vafap, 17; on 
bofuiiVitiur of (.hotdogiiniH in 
Alvl),i]'’a coui'l;, 20; on Akbar’n 
voKpool- (ni' Uiiidu HOtdiinordK, 
27-8 ; OH lUndn colclivaliion (\f Uvo 
i-llpavidr, 2(1; (‘fiticimn o/’AKI)(U'’n 
vc,oiil(i,t ioiw about, wino, (11; ns 
Akhiir’n oriUc, < 1 , ; 18 - 10 . fiti-O; 
on IIhIiI ritict-,, (ifi; idl.ifcudo to- 
wut'ds ;{ 0 ; <ni (*(ndoin- 

poi'ui'y ]>i'fi.c'l,Lf'OM wil,h roganl f.o 
inixt'il junri'i.igos, dl ; on Akbar’o 
kdani, (2; ,,|,a,U.\inonl/H oxainincx-k 
4.'i ; on (ilio Hu.cmd bnlldino'M (.o 
liouBO (,iio inipfiidofUio I’l-o^ihot’o 
fool,, l-t; on flu) u.so of l<ho ninno 
Miduiitiinad iindor Akl>nr, <15; 
ou iHlini) imdoi' Akbar, •l(i, <111; 
on Akbiir’q roliKion.s boliofn, -jO; 
on I )In-i-ll,'iliT, 51 ; on ndininsioim 
to tUo Dill -i- Ihllil, 52; on mimolo 
woricing fiaiidK, 54; on four 
dogi'OOB of dovofion l.o Akliar, 5<I;; 
on Akbav's iil,t,i(,udo tovvardn tlio 
I'i'n[)liol„ 57 

liad/thVinclnia, ften Lfilunu-i 
PnihaduvpoTH, 158 
ikihadur Shah, 10 
Bahadur iSingh, ] !t;i 
BaiminKhan, 10, 15 
Bakala, Bobo, of, Rolootiori iw Sildi 
guru, 190 

Jdakhtnwar Singh, oonvorsion of, 10 

UalnbhacaryS,, 142 

Bal Chandra and Akhar, 78 

Banda, 107 

Banera, 134, UO 

BSqr, Mir, 9 

Barkzai, Afghana, departure of 
Silrfis for thoir oonnbry, 107-8 
Barfoli, on the foundation of t)In- 
i-Ilahl, B1 

Bai'v Nagar, temple doatroyed at, 


lifiyaKld, convorts u tornplo at 
Houaror-i into o. mosquo, 17 
linords, Aurangzob’H low ropM'dina 
longthof, 12,5 
Bockot, 5't 

Uool, ilH OHO uudor Aklia.r, 27-8 
liongar prolilmn, undov y\kbii,r, 32 
IjOglann,, 10!) 

lionni'oH, BriihiniiiK acruHod of itn- 
piirting I'diiciition to MuslimH, 
130; ftriniul iiliciut tiiniplori, 13S; 
(oinplou liuilt in AIJiiii-’h I'oigii, 2-1; 
doKtroyod by ,Shah .bilnln, 103; 
dontroyod hy Auraiuy.ob, 

Ml, 173-4 

BnngiU. convor.MioTi.s in, 7; hlinildiii 
oxUod 1,0 iV'njv.'l liy Akbivv, 35; 
14i nin,t Allah rinnnnoncd from, 
120; killing Ilf iininiidfi in, JI2; 
dohti'ui'timi 1 ) 1 ' kvinpliw in. M3; 
toiuploH built in A,uriin;'Koh’,«-i 
roign, I -10 

Boiu Diwh, dlwiiu of BiluiiV under 
Shull .hihan, 101 
BonT-Mndho, toinplo of, 174 
Boiii Pruaud, Dr, on tbihringir nnd 
.ruiiiH, rritifizod, 70; on'juhun- 
glr’n roligion, 88 

Borur, oxociitioiin in, ill; rnvoniio 
of, nndor Aiii’iuig/.ob nnd Alchnr, 
15(1 


Uornior, on pilgrinmgo tux, HO 
Bhadiun'i, 100; ujiiintutoB of, 108 
Hlunnmul Oitti, (r'uiuilutod into L’cr- 
Kian nndor Shah .I'ahun, 112 
Bhagwun Duh, governor uudor 
yVkliar, 2(1; on Diu-i-Uahl, (HI; on 
doMtruc(,i(in of a toinplo in. Ambor, 
145 


Bhukkur, loudorn of the Urdil socit, 
oxilod to, 35 

Bhakt Mid, on Itfuu liril’B pcirform- 
anuo of miraeloii, lli.5; on (luni 
(I’ogb Bidindnr’a oxocution, 10(1; 
on Aurarigziol) and the Sikhs, 
187--90 

Bhalvti movoinont, its otfoet upon 
Akhar’s religious policy, 21 
lihang, aalo of, stopped by Jahrmgir, 
84; mm Aurang/.ob 
Bhaf Mnl, provincial diwan under 
Shah Jahiin, 101 
Bharoch, 128 
Bhilmi, 147 

Bhiin, doatroya mosquoa at AliHod- 
iiagar, 144-6; raja of Banora, 149 
Bhimbnr, apostate Miialiiiui of, 108 
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Bhopal, 9 

Biblo, Arabic and Porsiaii ti'anala- 
Ijions in'o,soi).l.orl l^o Jahangir, 87 
Bihar, Ifindu dlwan, under Shah 
Jahan, 101 ; DautUChan of, 137 
liijai Singh, rcfjui'tod for idol 
wor'iliip, 147 

I3ija}nir, 13(1; iuvasitiii of, hy 
Aurangzob, 127; invaHiou ob- 
joctoil to by dlvmos, 1 4(1 ; toniplos 
dogfcroyod in, 140 

Bikauor, 22; Kai Singh and Man 
Singh of, 78; Kai Singh and .fa,- 
hangtr, 83; rajna during Aiii'nng- 
zob’a T'oign, 131 

Bindraban, bomploa built by Man 
Singli rofoiTod to, 24, 104, 141-2 
Birain Bov Sinodia, 105 
BIrbar, doKOcratiun of ICaiigro. i»y 
Mughal expoditioii undor, 17; 
influoiKJO on Akfiar, 4(1; only 
Hindu luoinbor of Din-i-llrdil, 54; 
and Badiiyunl, GO 
Bir Singh Buudolii, builder of the 
Kealuiv Rili (omplo of Muttra, 
73, 103, 141 

Bishalpur, tompIoR of, 140 
Bifihan Singh, Itaja of Jaipur, 131, 
133, 141 

Bithal Dau (liiiur, Haja, mnnsabdar 
iindor Shalt Jabfiu, 101 
Blaftphoiny, laws regarding, 0 ; 

under Sbah Jahu,ii, 111 
Bloohniiiun, on Alcbar’s prohibi- 
tion of killing kino, 27 ; w'ilioizcd, 
28, 43; on Juhanglr'H roligion, 88 
Boars, wild, hunting of by Julifingir, 
88-0 

Boliras, porsorutod by Auraitgzob, 
120 

Botelhcj, on Akbar’s faith, 47; on 
Akbar’s dosiro to found a now 
roligion, 51 

Brahinaus, exomptod from jizyn, 
2; ordered to pay jizya uador 
Beroz Shah Tughlak, 2; perae- 
outiou undor Sikander Lodi, 6; 
apjtoiiitod as judgos, 27; of Sind, 
of Multan, and Benares, punished 
by Aurangzeb for importing 
religious education, 139-40 
British, religious toiomtion, 59 
Budli Singh, Baja of Bikaner, 131 
Bulaql, 200 

Burhanpur, 8C, 1 54 ; amin of, 166 


(Jivliiths of God, Mughal Emperors 
an, 191-3 

Cambay, Christiau rhureh at, 24; 
I’oputod convorHion of tho customs 
oflicor.s of, 75 

Oarnatio, Srt Hainja 111 of tho, 110 
Castration of elnldron nto]3pod by 
Jabangir, 84 
Cavalier Parliament, 169 
Comotorios, Christian, hudt at La- 
horo and Agra undor Jalianglr, 73 
Chahar Taallm undor Sliah Johan. 
O.G 

Chatnkaur, batUo of, 107 
Champngani, 142 

Chanda, hia roquosL for conversion, 
100 

Chandar Bliau, llai, 101 
Cliandori, tomples of, demolisiied 
under Biibur, 9 

Oliandii Lai, dlwan of Lahore and 
Guru Arjun, 77 

Charlfis if, his Boclaration of 
Indulgonco, 152 

CharloH X, of Vranoo, ooinj^ared 
with Salim, 12; and Aurangzob, 
170 

Chhaila, cifmfingo of Bevar, oxc- 
cuted. 111 

Child-rnnrriago riiHcouragod by 
Alcbar, 30 

Chintfiman, toiuplo destroyed, 104 
CllinfcainanI, Hindu poot, 113 
Ohistia Muslinis, thoir louder por- 
Hoouted by Jahangir, 80 
Ohitor, Uumayun’s refusal to nt- 
tack, 10; troatmont of prisoners 
of war taken at Cliitor, 25 ; 
loinploB doati'oyod at, 44 
Chriatianity, 60 

Cla'istiauB, allowed by Akbar to 
make t'onvorta, 25; colebrato 
Ifaslor and Cliristinas, 82 ; 
allowed to manufacture wino, 
111-12; Christian Eathors, wai'n- 
ed by Akbar, 50 ; allowed hy 
Jahangir to build ohurobo.s, 73; 
paid Btipendfii by Jahangir, 70 
Chimar, fortro.sa of, 80 
Ohurehes, at Agra and Lahore, 24; 
eloBod at Agra by Jahangir, 73; 
built at Ahmedabad and Hooghly 
under Jahangir, 73; destroyed at 
Agra, 104 
Churru, 62 

Circumoision, Alchar'a orders aboutj 

31 
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Citi'/niiFi, fii'ld Ilf mluilKv, mulnr 
Mut'luil liliniioroi",, ^01 
CMnr'oiulim ( 'mtr. rdoriod {(>, K>9 
(iT (''ilil, ro', (ri('l(i<l 

'Xiii'.'iii" F(>|i, 1 2r> 

F 'iHu oi'Moiis, liinii b-tlufit. 2.1; al- 
lowed )o MJiiii', 70 ; t o I lliKliiihiii, 
G. II, lOG, 107: lovfiblo, iindor 
Hliflli .Lihriii, I Oil; i‘i)ii\'i'rsloii.s (.<i 
iMlaiii, 7, 21, 2a, It. 72, 108, 100. 
IG'd, 18:i 5 

ConvorfidiiH, Mox'ortil DioIJiorls of, 
imdor A iii'iiuRznl), Iflit-l 
CoiLVornionK to {llii'ifjtifiiLity allowod 
by .hUiriiif'Tr, 2fi, 71 
Gonvorta, riiiiiluH riol. allowod lo 
inalcu, 7; Hiiporintoiiiloiil. ol’, np- 
poinlod by iSli-lli ilaban, 118 
Covyal , oil .ItiUrnigii', 71; on 
JiihriuoTr’ii rell^fion, H7 
Gourii'il of Rc'KOiicy, iirulov ivlmr- 
I'fim, 0-1 

Goni'l, I'oi'oioiiiiioH iiiidi'i' Alcbiiv, 

70; iindor .l.iliiloi-.li’. 81: iindor 
iShnh .l.'ilirni, 08; iiiidoi Aufuiii^ 
Kob. IlSIf. 

Uoiirt niniiii'iiiiih, undor Slifiti .biliriu, 
08 

Gfomwell, |i(‘i- I'l'ul ions of Aii(,,dit-iiiiH 
rofoi'vi'd to. 17(1 

(’ultuivil cold, til 1 h botwoon UiiidiiH 
find Muslims, under .b’liruif'Ti’, 
80 ; undor Shfib .l.dinn, I 1 2 
CuHtniiiH duties, MuHbnn, (i.'cnniptod, 
ir.i 

/hihi.'itihi-i-Ararahih nn Din i-llrdij, 
.71: on (iui'ii Ibu’povind’H iin- 
pri.snnrnnnt, 77; on cimvcrsiniia 
to [fiiiduisin from Inbnn, 1117 
Tliihnd, .iizyii remitted at. 158 
Didfiir, dfiHtroyfi tnmpio at Karor, 
H5 

Dalpat. ttiudu fif Sirhind, oxoouted 
for coiivortini; n Mirslim girl, 10(5 
Damodar Lfil, priost of llic (Invar, 
dhau toniplf), 112 

Oauens forbiddon at cmirl by 
AnrangKob, 118 

Diuayal, loants Portuguoso, 66; bis 
aoiia baiitizod, 7t 
Dilra, attempts to prove oxton- 
Sion of toleration to Hindus 
lawful, 112; as a Bfifi, 113; big 
induenno on Sbfih Jaban, 104.; 
praised by .Tagaimath, 113; a 
iatitudinarian in religion, 1 18 ; his 


I'sMoci.ition witli Harnintl, 127; 
ilo]uiU of llbrdi .Inbfin. 128; bis 
ri'|)olcd moeling wii li flnrii T[ar 
Kili, 105 

e\dcd by Alslmr, 52 

l)(h--(d /bob, Indr.i ii . 11)8 
IJ(ir-nl-lnsbri, olficor in i barge of, 

101 

I >ar-nl-lslairi, Indi.i ns, 108 
Davilira. eelobnited by .Inluliign', 
82; p.n til ip.ition in, by 
Aiiniiig/nb, Mil; dintribntinn of 
robos on. 120 

Dastfii'p Mobarji Raiia. a Pnrsi 
priest. 85 

Dainl Kbrni, Vieenyy of Hiliar, 137 
Diuibitumnd, 100 
Diivniiilt ll/fii, 101 
Dneenu, 17; lliiidn cllwrni under 
Sbfib .laliPiu. 101 ; Ani'ung/'.eb, 
Vieorey of. 103 ; .liii Hingh sent to, 
182; eolloetion of |i/.yii slopped 
in. 15,8 

Deeliindionor I ndnigeneo. 152 
Do (Iraiif nn I be desi ruci ion of 
Hindu leiniile-. and nebools by 
Aiirmigzeli, I 10, 1 Hi 
Debni Dim, site given to Itain Kfii, 
by AniMiig/ob. IGli 
Delhi, 'I’ni-iid-Dln nf, 8(i; inoMiiic® 
lint dnstvoyed id. -15; mi I ul alien 
baleony rnnl'eil ids 1)7; sfinniid 
renebos, 127; idnlf! brought to, 
1-11: liiii'iiiug on the Jiiiima 
probibiteil, 150 : Miiiilim dyiiuH- 
tios of, IGH; II nr Kisban eomos 

In, 100 

Dosoeratinn of tnniplos, wc Ayo- 
dliya, lienai'O'i, (Uiandori, Kangi'a 
llospotiiim oftlin Miiglud llinporors, 
its uaturn, 101; .icr' .Tabanglr, 
Shtili .rahan, .Auratigzoli, (lujiirat 
Dnrud (lliat, jizya reinittod in. 158 
DovI (Jliand, of Manobarpiir, rein- 
stated to olUce on enuverHion, 
lfil 

DovI diugli, jizya eolleeted in his 
jagir, 155 

DovI Hingh, of Alup, teniple.s in bis 
house destroyed, 148 
Dhamuni, fort desecrated, 108 
Dhnrm Pura, a Uiudu beggar 
eoloipy, 32 

Dharjii Shfila at Churi’u, 02 
Dhlraj Mall, 188 
Digests of Hindu Laws, 194 
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()in-i-fir\liT, it" ntil.nro, ilato of 
found. il ion. .'ll; ((’.tiirnmod, 
fi/id Diir’hiiiiiiiii',. uiul Akii.ar, 
fi, !i:l; I.Ijo ol)l(o(lfiou of loorilborH, 
iiniiiliiii' of .Mlluvroid'?, fill; 
lUiniiWiiii OfiM (nut ndnii.wion 
iulii, (iO; ti nliriuf'Tr, as alloijorl 
I'ollowor of, H7 

DlHaviil), fi i iitidoi' Akhav. 20; 

0. 'iiuViliiii; on, uiidor ,7nl\r>np;Ii’, 82 
Diviuo li'iiilli. .03; w'r T jlu-i-Ilfilu 
Diviuo Hiulif. ofKLor;*-, 50, lOS-i! 
DIwilin, jirovini’inl, umloi’ .lalifio- 

fili’, a,i 

Donjii Khriii, Hont to IChaudoIa, J44 
l)ii .fai'i'ic, liin fhargfiH agaiivit 
Aklnir, 48-0, 03 
DiU';'ri.. convorfnd. 1 00 
Durga Daa HaNior, lliO 
Um'jan Sal, ooiivoi'l.ijd, TOO 
Dvviij'ka, |)ul)U<' woivOiip in Iho 

1. (Hiii|ilo fitiopiiod, 148 

Mii'itoi', ('i)!obi'i\.(.o(l by Otiriiitiaiia 
uudi'i' .tidi.luKU’, 83 
l'i(,'(4(3-ii(i i(.i('al DopiifluK'til., 20 
Rcbjcalion, ndigioii.s*, of llimliifi 
[X'lmli/.od hy AiiriUigWili, 140 
Kdward VC ivucl J’rol.('sl.tmUKia in 
NratlmKl.30t 

[4HKn.l)Hl.li, 0 x 1 , out of Tolovalion 
uudoi', 00: and AugUoauiHm, 200 
Hrni)loyinniit of iXiiulii,s under 
AuTiingKol), 134 

TCnsliaid, Ibmiivn OaUiolioa in, 8; 
Cavalior J’arliiimont. of, roforjwl 
to, TOO 

iOrigli.Mh Ibiotoi’H, on buying back of 
Hindu tomploH. 148 
Nnfopo, '47, 00, TOO, 152, 200 
Nuro))nau IravollorB, dOHoriplions of 
JalifingTi’’n religion, 87 
!‘!x 0 iui)tiou from ji*yu, 167-S 

li’amino in Hie l^unjfl.b, 1 i 0 
f'ai'/I, inlliionco on Akbnr, 121; 
iiri'ival aC the (‘.ourl,, 23; on tho 
Vropbot, 50, 07; on Akbar, 57; 
not rofoiTod to »B lieratic, 07 
b'ttial .Sirhindl, 40 
Ji'arain~m-i-8cdattn, 34 
FarmSnti of AnrangKob, 118^ 

PatSwa, i- 'Jlloms'iH on tho .iiaya, 1 ; 
on sumptuary laws, (i; on. piHii- 
tivo rnoapuroB against tho Hindus, 
150; complofcion and authority, 
196 


Fal'hor.s, ChriMl.ian, 53, 50 
Entboi',, of 1 ho Third JV'lisnon, 40 
Ji'atli (lllidi iShhTixf, Rlir, 4.3 
li’oroK iSliali, l•<^h^iouH fiolicy of, 2-4 ; 

iinpo'ios }hyt) on I’ridnn.'na,. 152 
Ifostivah, J'i'hgions, SI 
Knicli, on tho woiship of Akbar’s 
tomb, ,')8; on .Julirmglr’s roligion. 
87 

Eirowoi'Ksi, jnnhibilod by Aiirnng- 
Kob, 15(1 
EirisUla, 57 
Kin IK Jang. 109 

Eishhig prohilhtod by Akbar, 28 
Fiviuco, Oharlss X of, compared 
vv'itli t^alJrn, 12; with AurangKeh, 
170 

Eroudo, on roligions quiu'i'ols, IBO 


Gudut, iShftikh, .'M 
(laiublinii, m’c Akbar. Dipavali, 
J idiangTr, AurangKRh 
OiniiKnilhur, 03 

Griiij-i-Arti/i(iiH. <m duatruction of 
toiiipk'K all lionaros under 
AnningKob, 173-4 
(lauri Himnlinr Ojlw, Cl 
(lhayiiH I’nr, lonipk'S, clostroyod at, 
147 

Cihii'/.i, Akbar as a. 16-1 G 
(.lhu.Kl IChiin, 38-1) 

(IhifiM-ud-Dln Tughlnq, G 
tlhoris, Tuloni of Dolhi, 1G8 
(Ihuhim Miihammncl, 140 
(lirdhar litis, tivuislator of SamS,- 
ynnn, 86 

(?oa, 65; anmml Jasuit letter from, 
74 

Ooanoso, eonvei'tod to lahun, 73 
Qobind Singh, Guru, leaves Anand- 
pur, hie two sons arreated, 107 ; 
BUceesBor of Togh Bahadur, incar- 
iiotion of Qiirn Nanak, 1 G6 
Gold cloth, manufacture in. royal 
■workshop.q stopped, 121 
GoUcondtt, King of, 90, 114, 136; 
invasion of, by Aunmgzob, 127 ; 
Aurangzeh's war oppcwed, 340 
GopTnath, priast of Qovardhan 
tomplo, 142 

Gorakhliri, visit of Ja,banglr to, 83 
Govardhim temple, built by Ba- 
lahhaofirya, 142 

Governor of Bengal, 83; of Surat, 
81; Aee Gujarat; of Orissa. Raja 
Kalyan, 83 
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flovindwal, t,lio Kafir of, commoiit 
by Alunad iSirliiutlt, 02 
Grand Mufti, Siidi'-i-.la}iau, ;!fi, 09 
OrariUi, to lliiuliiH, roriiiiiiiKl by 
AurnngKoi), lliO 

UnoiToiro, on cooTOr.siojin to fil)riH- 
tiiinity, 74; on tbo roeovory of 
Muqai'ib Khiiii’.s non, 75; on 
tlahnuglr’s rostoratiou of Mualini 
foativitioB, 8J ; on Johiingrr’e 
I'oligiiniH d ificuMHionn, 82; on 
Jahtiugu'’H [n'otiibitioo of 
alaiiglitor of animulH, 85 
Gnll)a,cUin ItoKuin, 44 
(bijarat, 21, 44, llifi; .fain ulola 
bitikoti in, 17; .'/ahrtugIc’H visit to, 
78; govomor of, 82, 80, 102; 
prohiliitiou of slauglilor of ani- 
xnals in, 80; tntnplos dostroycd 
by Khnli Jaban ni, JD:); llindun 
of, 104; khojas in, I2ii; tmn|iloH 
dofitroyod in, 127; Iliiulu tomploH 
in, 142; ji/.ya in, 15(1; jizya in 
ai'ronr.s, 155 

Ouji'at (Punjab), innrriagoH botwooii 
ffiiiduH and MiiHliin girls, I0(i 
(lurdaBa, lihaS, 189 
flurdilta, Bfiba, 188 
Gwalior, 9, 81 

Habslii, Mir, o'iorutiou of, lit 
Haidar, Mirza, iriniln oonvort, 197 
Haig, Sir WoIhIo.v, on Akbar’w por- 
floontion of iwliun, 41, .5,8 
Haitboswar tomjilos, UomoliHliod, 
14fi 

Hakim, half brotlinr of Akbar, 48 
Hakim (liluiil, 49 

Hardwar, 74; tomjjlo.s doHfci'oyoil by 
AuraiigKob at, 148 
Hargfion, robollion of Mtiidn cbiof, 
102 

Hargovind, impriBonod by .Tahfinglr, 
77 ; fionvorsinu of Miwlims, 107 ; 
Bakbt Mall on Iuh work, 187 
Hai’ Kishan, aooosHion as gm-n, 195, 
IBS ; Bumraonod by Auraogzob, 
IBS ; Ilia doath, 10.5-fi; 188-9 
Har lifii, guru, 105; son and sue- 
oossor of Hai'govmd, 187; his 
pontifioato, 187 
Hasan, Mir, 137 
Hfislunl, xwofosRor, 128 
Harimnim, Powiau translation 
ordered, 26 

Hath!, his dopondatits converted, 
109 


Homfi, bis riso, 12; his doath, 15; 
bis fiithor x)or,sci-ot(id, 10 

Hijrlora, 22;introdurod by Aurang- 
iob, 118 

JliinliiH, midor tbo Sultana, to, 1-li; 
Jiod jizyii, 2; nndnr Wbor Hhuh, 
11 : gov-oriioni uudor Akbar, 01), 
123; nndor Sliab , I alula, 102, 195, 
100, 108; of tlujarat, tomplrs 

rostoivd, 194; in Kovonuo Do- 
piirtinont undor Aurangzob, 134; 
Anrang'/.ob rnsnmoa all graiith 
mado to, 125; of iSiirat and thoir 
tomploB, 142: forliiddon by 
Auningzob to born tlioir dead by 
tbo •Inmna, 1.50; protost ugaioht 
ji'/.ya, 152; of Biirhiinpnr and 
the collnri.inn of jizya,, 155; 
iiHtrologorii at .laliiliigir’H c.ourt, 
85; lialcliKlH of Aklio.r, 09; oon- 
vorts, povoiittod to rritm'o to 
tboiv original faith, 0-7 ; coovorlK 
to Islam loalor .Voriing/.ob, lOOff'., 
I891'f. ; iluvauH of AMxir, 09; in, 
poblic sorvii'OH niidor Akbar, 27, 
40, 08, 09, 129; undor .lalmogli', 
82; in tbo luirviro.s of IJijapur 
and (lolkaoda, 127 ; thoii' timploy- 
moiit oodiu' vliu'angzob, b'!4 

Ifindu Bog, an ollb'orof Babnr, 9 

rriodn Oalonilar. uBO of, under 
Auraog'/ob, 118 

Hindu. foHtivals, participation by 
tbo Muhamoiada.iiB, 82; fo.stivals 
undor Akbar, 29; inulor Auraug- 
'/ob, 119-50; .n'c also Dasabra, 
nipfivall, and Itaklil; idols, 2; 
law. digosts of, 195; law of 
propoi'ty <'hangod by Hhilli Jahfui, 
108, 191; olUcials in MiiHlim 

Staton, 29; pooUi, rocoivo iShali 
.lidiao’s patroTiago, 112; |)rin- 
cosfioa, tboir convor.siou nndor 
Slmb ibdiiio, I 10; man.sabdavs of 
Shah .falitlu, 08-192, 129-122; 
inanaalidru'H of Akbai', 08-9; 
mauHabdilrR tjf Aurangzob, 129- 
21, 149, 178IT. ; maosabdrw’B, 

Aurangzob’H polioy towardH, 124; 
offioials mid tbo paymont of 
jizya, 154; religious works, trans- 
lation into Portiiiiu uudor Akbar, 
71; ficholai'H monirioilod in tbo 
Ain-'i-A/ciian, 60; see Tomijlos 

Hindu tomplo, of Jodhiiur, ooii- 
vortod into a mosque, 1 1 
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Htiiwfcicis, rocoivtm Jahniif'/r’a por- 
inisniou io tuiirry ii, Miralini j'iri, 
75; (lU lliurlu iiiaiiM(ihdarn undor 
.laluniEli', B;1; on J alirui^'ir’a ))i'o- 
i'oronco for JVLiiBliiu olvil aorvmits, 
8<t 

Holl, 5; coloIjruUciU alopjiod l)y 
A.iii'hi)(;/.oI), i'KI 

Honphly, olmri'h opoimd a(., 71!; 

Poi'liiiguoRo all, I (I I 
llonso of Ijoi'iIh, :t'J 
Houho of VVf)rH)iip, ofif-aljlinhcd by 
Akliai-, I!), ai); sen ‘Abfidfil; 
Khiuui and AHiioitdiiy UaU for 

PriiyiUH 

lluinayun, ncconHioii, i); roliffioufi 
polioy, 10; ox|iollud f'rovii. India, 
18; iali'odiicoa sijUhi, JKi 
Huaniti IChaii, OovorjKjr of kahoi’o, 
hiR Kinnpluary lawa, K! 
ffuHaiu Kban, Kliwajn, U17 
llriHiliu Malik, 120 
Hyduriibad, 127; dowl.ructiou of 
tomplOH ia, NO; amln of, 150; i(-H 
Cim((aoBli, and roirUHskin of jir.yfi, 

ir.o 


‘Ibadal Khaua, dincuHsioti ia, 22, 
57 

Tbri'dilin, Hlinilvh, poraoctifod by 
Jaliaagir, 70-8(1, SI 
Ibi’illuia ISii'liiadl, tlajt, 21 
rcholiliiibal, lonifiln doHlroyod by 
Rbali .liihan al, Kli! 

‘Td, Hlaaghlor of ariiitialH pofifc- 
poiUKl, HO; utidor Slwli Juhrui, 00 
idols, brokou iu K'uch Tlihar, 127 ; 
bund/ by yimli .lahaa, 102; 
■worship folomk'd ia Akbar’a 
jjalauo, 1!) 

Urdil. oaloiidar, rupatod disfoa- 
tinuauao liy iSlirdi Jahaa, S)7; 
Soof,, Joador oxilod, 25; year, 
iatroduflod, 22; year, uso under 
AurangKob, US 
‘Xinaav Qull, 109 
Indar iSingh, 132 

IndiftTi ftiatoricttl liooords Gom- 
miHsioa, 0 

Ijafallibilifcy Doeroo diHUussed, 37, 
196 

Inquiflilioa, 65 

Inshn-i-Madhoram, on prohibition 
under Aurangzob, 1 71 
Interost, payable on Hindu loans, 
36 


fraeh, sceJumtC Mttsjid 
Irolnad, 8, 45, 109 
iKlaai. forced coavornions to, 7 ; 
oonvorHiuaa from, 25; liorcditary 
moJitu'uby in, 200; its early 
history and Alrbar, 19 ; in Akbor’s 
roign, 4.3 ; iia organizod church 
ia, 190; Mughal emperors as 
agonl/R of, 198 
ialutn Yin', 100 


.Tiidimlp, Goaain, 61, 83 
.ragnanaUi, 1 13 

Jagaaiaith Puri, tomplo destroyed 
i)y t'oro'/. Shah, 4 
.Tttgnt Siagli, llnja of Kota, 131 
Jnhanara’H jnosquo, 142 
.lahaagir, 24, 28, 45, 55, 57, 94, 97, 
100; and mjida, 36; a-nd the 
awiml of Hhiat, 54 ; a followor of 
lliu-i-llB/hl, 00; acCDssioii, 70-1; 
convorsioas to Islam under, 72; 
dn.struntif>n of loniplo.s, 73, 89; 
his gratniflon baplizod, 74 ; sotircli 
for a Ohristinn wife, 75 ; relations 
with SildiH, 76; roputod oonvor- 
sioa to Christiamty, 70, S7 ; 
and (luru Arjun, 77; imprisons 
Guru .Hargoyind, 77 ; relations 
with JuinH, 78 ; porsocnliun of 
horotio MiisUnifi, 70; Muslim fofi- 
tivaLs ui>doi', 81; cololiratos 
Rilkhi, 81 ; celnlii'atoH Hasnhra 
and Hipavali, 82 ; holds religious 
nHKOinbly, 83; snpprnjwes sooial 
ovils, 84 ; weighed during an 
otdipse, 85 ; day of acccission, 86 ; 
proBonted with Arabic! and Fer- 
aiun traaBlatIon.s of the (liblo, 87 ; 
patrouizoa painting, 87 ; and 
Islam, 87; his religion ns de- 
soribod by liuropaan travellers, 
87-8 ; charged with the liunting o f 
wild boars, 88; religious polioy, 
90 ; said to have been poisoned by 
Shah Jahan, 9] ; his religion, 93 ; 
his sadr-ua-gadura, 93 ; marriages 
with Hindu princBBsos referred 
to, 119; atUtoda towards slaugh- 
ter of animals referred to, li2; 
reforonce to Hindus in pubKo 
Services under, 129; and Hindu 
temples, 136; punishes two 
Muslims for going to yogis, 
140; his claim to Divine Bight, 
192-4; as guardian of Islam, 199 
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Jiii (Jliaiid iSui'I, iiiviloil I'H AUI)nl•’‘^ 

(5(uirl,, 

■l.iiirmrH willow, (ili 

.Inin iiliiln cliwl I'liycd nl. Urva. 0; 

dnirioli'ilind in (iujarnl., 17 
rluiuisin. r»-l 

iliiini-;. ordniH ('or l.hoir l■■K|)nl ii’nn 
inKU('d by .laliriii'yTr, 7,S: [irocnro 
pro lor I ion oC iiniintilM I'rom 
alnui'ldor in (iiijarnl, Hli; niiilor 
.liibanfpi'. ilO 

.Inin iK'holuri', n.l Akbar’n conrl., 22; 
tomplra pro loo tot I by /Vkbar in 
Gujarat.. 17; tniuploK built. 2't 
.Taipur, Kbl, I HI , l.'iH, Ml. MIS; 

public woT'Hliip of UIoIh in, 140 
Jaijtm' lit’C.orfhi, Ilintlu rnanHabdai'H 
mnntionod in. I HO; on l,bo pay- 
nu'iil, oC ji/ya by l(.n|a ltii.ni 
SiiiKb, 1.74 

Jai iSiui'h 1 (il'.rnipur, (pvon .'il'b! on 
Munlim foKtiynbi, !l(i; rilliiwoil to 
ajipuiiit a pvioHt at iii>r toiuplo at 
llindraban, 1(1 1; Rivon nilioi of 
honour on kinitahra, 110; 
Anraiifiycili’H I'onl.otnporaiy, llil: 
flout iiO Doncnn wit.li full civil and 
mililai'y jinworn, IH2; a niaus.ib- 
dilr oC' 7,000. IH.'l; olfoct nl' bin 
rloal li (in Aunini'Kob’H pnlicy, IHfi, 
IHO 

«lai iSinnli 11. cimloniporary of 
AuvanRyob, IIU; rncnminoinUyl 
for rtopiity Rovcrnombip, IHH 
did Singh, liana of Udaipur, 
Am'iing?:ob’H contnmporary, IHl 
.ratsingbpimi, idol wni'Kliip in and 
al.tnniptn to priwnut it, M7 
Jaliiil-iid-Dln of Bougal. poTHO- 
outioiiH uudor, 7 

Jalal-iid-'Dui, cummoritatnv oii Urn 
Qur’an, 10 

dalal-nil Uin, Qny.i of Multau, I'lrr- 
gory by, 21 

JalabuibDin, chinf ((aKi, HS, 31) 
Jalal-ud-T)ln MultanI, Akbar’n nup- 
pnrtiu', 157 
(Talal-tid'Diii, 86 

Jalfd GujaT’ati Say.yicl. appniritod 
fiadi’-na-Hudur by Shall Jahau, 96 
JSiTiI, Mirzn, 52 

JasvyanI; Singh, givon an olopliant 
by Sbab da, ban on l.bo ‘Id, !)(); 
preraior noble rindor iShiib .Tahiin, 
102, 130; givon robos of honour 
on the Dasahva, 119; govomor 
of Gujax’at, lender of expedition 


against Iho Me i‘:i I I iicj, 1,‘!2; donth 
loforri'd to, IH.i, IIH; comic'tion 
with pricsb III' ( lov.irdlmn, I kJ 
,bd( iro, I i/iya ol', 1 .7-7 
■lat (ipor.tlioiri, convor,sion ul'tor, 
UW 

.lesiuls, on Aldinr’M ilollnininncics, 
4H; givon diil\' allmvancos by 
.ralianglr. 72; dii/./.li'il by .bilian- 
girV tolci'iil ion. KS ; iintlcr .Sliab 
.lalasn, [01 

.loaiiit li'dtlicrii. .siMit I'or by .Akb.'ir, 
•M; on dostmcl.iim of inti.siiiioM by 
Akbai’, 4fi; on inoHquos in Dolhi, 
45; as criticH of Akbiir’s ^■('ligion, 
55 ; pi'osont .labangTr wil.li l’ornian 
and Arabic tranulni.iouM of the 
Bibln. 87 

■lo.'juit, Anniiiil l.ntlor I’l'oin lion, 74 
.fosuit Mission, the third, 46; on 
.Akimr’s now roligioii, .Al ; at 
Agra, and l.iiliorc, 105 
.lUaroUii VliuMban, .50 ; sitting in, 
(lisenni iniicil by ,'\nra,ng/,ob, 119 
.H'/.ya, 11 i origin mul huposition in 
India.. 1 H. 7; conipai'nii witli 
I’ocuHa.nl Iliu'H iiiidi-r Itili/niinl.li, 
8; uudor Slier SIvah. Ill; idioli- 
tion liy Aklxir, :!H, 40, 70; Alm’l 
i'’a'/.l on its aliolition, 61-2; 
Aliinitd on its necessity. 02; 
under .Slirdi .biliiin, 102; iinpo.si- 
l.ion null colleiition of. unilev 
Aurang'/iol). 66, 151; ainiiiH of, 
uudei' AiirangKeb, 1,54; its levy 
on liajpnt vajaa, 153, 154; 

])or(>entago of, to revwiuoH, 150; 
of I’alanpuv, Jaloro n.nii rbi jarat, 
155; ronii.SHion of, 158; grade, s 
of anKOsHiivont, 157; levy of, 169; 
opiMjHitiou to its roimpnaition 
under Aurang/.ob, roa.sona for 
itn imponil.iiin, 175 
.Todlipur, toniplo eiuivertod into 
a mosque by Slier Shah, 11; 
MfiUiov llao of, 11 ; Maliaraja 
.Tnawant Singb of, IHO; aimexod, 
1 33 ; Aui’aiiR'/.ob’s dosivo to aunirs, 
13,5; Klirin-i-.rahun Hont to 
destroy temploB in, 1 44 
•fogl Pura, (1 Hindu lioggar colony, 
33 

Jnjubar Singh Ihuidola, military 
operations against, 103; his 
rebeHion roftirrod to, 109 
<Tuina‘ Masjid, at Traob, 147 
.Tnmna river, .^ea Hindns 
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Kfit-al. !), 'ir,. 47 , 10!), 

IViH liliwillul pritiro'., Ili-l; 

Siiif;!' 

Kulii- of llovinclwiil, !):'; ■'■'I’e 
OiU'ii Ai'iini 

Kiiliinn, Hlainiioil mi cointi inidt'i' 
iHiil !Sliilli .f.iliriii, ili"-- 
I'liullmii'il by AiiraiiK'/.i'l), 119 

iiu omployinuiil 
i)i iiiiiiliiK unrloi- AiiiviiiR/ob. 

\;n, n',;, vn, m 

Kalyrni. 73 

Kniyaii, lUiilli, of iCiialpiit’. 107 

Kiilyiin, ftiijli, govoi-noi' of Oi'itKft, 
83 

fyalyritifi . lifiliT, fliiin t*oin- 

piiuinn, )8S 

biunafribai’ flai jticinf, 11,1 

Kniv,')'ii, lojoplf'") tiwlroyofl by 

Korn/, Hbah, 1; loin|)lo ilordoi'iUod 
liy Akbiii', 17; doafniyoil by 
.bdiuiirdi-. 73, Mil, 103 
Kfinki'iili, Vidc'-iliiuiva idol bvongld. 
lo, M3 

Konw.ir, I'olif'ioUH I'.iir liold at, lUi 
Kai'm OlMiid, llil 

Karov, loinplo doslroyod by Diilnir, 
Mr. 

lvui'Ol'i<, MiinliinH ropiiiood Hindu, 

1 31. 

Ktl'dii IbVi llfii, iiuuiHubiirii' oi' yiiah 
.(aliaii, nil 

Kuahnur, 2, 7, l2o, 127, 12_8; 
Alcbar’fi vinilH to, ‘JH; .S'hah.fahan 
j'ot/iini.a IVoui, 10(>i kiinpltw dn- 
wtroyod by Shfdi .lahati, 103 
Katak', ordom rogiirrliuc: tbo dc- 
strui'Uoa of toinploH In, 13,S 
Kav indarncnlry a, Iciulor of a doputo- 
tion to iSliah .liduin ugnitiBt 
pilgriiiiOKo lasr, 102; ('ominorita- 
tor of 1,bo Ifijivoiln, 113 
ICri/im, Midiamuiad, Aui'angzob’a 
olii'oiiicloi', 130 

Kedarpur, toiiiplo do.Btroynd under 
Avu'ang'/.ob, MS 

Koftlio Riii, tnraplo of, JOi; r.ailingH 
roinovod, 139; built by B»o Blr 
Singh Biradela, Ul; diwtroyod, 
142 

Kbaii'pnra, beggar oniony ostaljlixl)- 
ed by Akbar, 32 

Khalifa, dlBrospootful langwigo 
agfiinal, jrunished, 127; pohitioii 
of, 196 


Kli(dilfit inifdi, a titlo u‘.ed by 
AlvJnir. nr) ; C;i)jpb 
Khunnvn, hfiiUonf, \) 
fClifuul.n ICii, ! oinplo d('siro.V(3d , 
KM. 147 

rClifiiuloln, ioinplo di*Htt’oyocl nt, 14+ 

KluMuiosli, amm of, inO 

lOiuu-i-AV.atii, jOiif’tiev' tn Jdfvciii, ■^1 1 
KhrMii-i-Jjdia.Jt, soiiL irf> JfiJhpLir U> 
(losiroy loniploa. 141- 
IviaUa Klvcn, lori voiitpioced, 103 
IvliilT'pf^ lOS 

Ivliixr Ivhrin. puiiiHhoil for 

MuRphomy, IG 

rChoj.H, muior Aami‘f:^zob, 130 
Kho'rno, 107 

Kluulfiya-r IChfiu, oi’dorocl to bOJld 
help agnitint tho Sikhp, 107 
Klnirraiu, rnpuU'd fullower of 
Ahmad {Sirhiudl. ^0 ; U'^-lcod to 
pdvfbi’JO TuidJdu {i"i o urc tfMjtive 
uioaRnTf)- ?i5 ; I'^ioddont ot fcho 
of Uoi'om’T, 01 

Ktiusriu 70, 7B. 70, 83, 04, 201 
Ki)nt<T*ur, 107, 100 
Kinlran, (bini of Anu'f'ba, omivort- 
od, 110 

luRhaii Sitigli, Jluja oi Kota, 1,11 

Kota, Itajas of, 11)1 
Ki-Hiia, idol of, .sot up at Kanla-ob, 
142 

Knell I'iihar. dostruetiou of toinploft 
iu, 137 

XCninblm Pn,R, at AUbur’s emnd,, bl 
Kfirniili, introdneod by HuniSyun, 
3(1 


brdinurl, liadshShnSinn of, 97 
baliore. aniiiptnary laws promnl- 
g.itod at, 16; ebnroli at 24; 

Mualim thoologians at, 66; 
uoinoteries ant up at, imdor 
Jaliangri-, 73; eniivorsiona to 
Chriatiiniity at. 74; Sbaildi Ibra- 
him of. 79-8(1; .Saint Mian Mir ot, 
82; aalnhatinn balcony roofed 
at, 97; Piwan Boblia Clmnd of. 
101; .Ibsuit Mission at, 106; 
MnllS .Shah Jladaktehl at, 128; 
distm'baneo created by .SiUia at, 


16’ 

.ajpat, oonvaraion of, Ibi 
.nkliori, dcatruetion of temples at, 
146 

.alta, tomiJe destroyed at, 139 
,aw, in Iho Mughal Eiapne, 19^b; 
digaBte of Bindu, 196; Mnalffn, 
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iidhoronco ol' AiinuiRznl) U>, TOO; 
porhoiiiil, ill Mui'lml liidiii, 197; 
of aut'oo'iEuori iti iVLurIdiI liidiii, 
200; (if |u'o 7 )Oi'liy, chiingod by 
iShrdi .bilimi, lOR 
litliimill, 02 

Liquor, e,ii,Io of, iiiidor Akb.'ir, 91; 
driiikmo; prohibil.od by .lalultiRTi', 
SI; 7)roiiibit(id by filiiili Jidiilu, 
121; Halo of, iiiulor AUbar; 
Msinnci'i, I iih'li(l-i-Mdiilii>rui>i, 
Ovitjglon and Tavoruiev qiiol.nd, 
17] ; lim'OfioauH jioi’nutlod Ufio of 
wiuQ, 122-9; piiiiiHhmoiil for milo 
of, 129 

ladf Khun, 107 


Miiatdr-i-' Ainmgiri, aci'ouul. of 

Aiii'anRZob',H roign, 190; on rarry- 
iiig of arniH by lliuduH, 150; 
on i.lio ainiiiH of Iho jr/.yii, 157 
M(ihSbl\tir(U(t., il.s I’oi'Hian Iranala- 
tiou imdor Alcbar, 25 
Mnhaifili Miilidmind, (.i'annla(.od iiil.o 
Poraian, (12 
Mcihani Aiiagri, 1,5 
MaVidi, liadayuiiI’H boltof in tlio 
udvniit of a now, 57 
Mahmud of (Ihaztii, Ins Uindn 
coionuuidcu's, 1 i 

Maldidum-ul-Mnllv, hm mol hod of 
ovadiiig payuioiili of tax, 20-1; 
Budr of till) Punjab, 94; and tlio 
Infallibility Otirnio, 98-9 
Makhowal, I HS 

Malariuii, doiitrurtiou of a loTHido 
at, 141 

Maldov, Raja of .lodluiur, 11, 01 
Mulwa, Amln-j-.li'/ya, for tlio pro- 
vinro of, 155 

IMaiuiwar Bog, Moiit to dowtroy 
Rajput teiuploH, 145 
Manbah, jizya of, 150 
Martdev, in llorar, 150 
Mandhata of Nurjmr, bin maiiHab, 
134 

Man Ringli, Koiit aRainst Pratap, 17 ; 
Ilia govornoi'Hbij), 20; Ilia Htatufi, 
83; hi a toiuidoN at Bbidraban, 
24, 104, 141 

Man Singh, Jain scholar, 22, 78-9 
Mansabdara, of tSliah Jahan, 98- 
102; of Aurangzab, 131-2; 178-80 
Mamieoi, on Chahar Taslim, 96; 
on the nso of wino, 123; on 
prohibition of bhang, 124; on 


board'i, 125; on Qumir’n oxoon- 
tion, 1 20; on the roininHion ol 
riritonw dntioH for tlio MiiHliniB, 
150; on iiroliibition under Au- 
raiif'zob, 171 ; oil tho ro-iinpo.sil ion 
of tho ji'/ya, 175; on tho killing of 
aniinuK, 112 

Mariitluis, Jai Singh nont against 
thotn, 192; thoir raidn rol'orrpd 
to, 158; in.uiHaiirlai'.H niidor Aii- 
rang/.ob, 199; |iriHuiiorn oouvortod 
to lalnni, 18 , 9-4 

Marriago, of Hindu prinrosK to 
Akbar, 1 9 ; botwoori minora, di.'i- 
couragod by Akbar, 90; botwoon 
noar rolativo-i, disrouragocl by 
AUbar, ill ; mixoil, [irobibitod by 
Akbar. 4 I 

Marvvnr, toni|jliM of, 1 10 -9 
Miiry, Qnoon of ICnglaud, and 
Roman ('athoIii’iVim, 200 
MaHlIii, tranHlatoa ildmCnjana into 
Por,Hiaii, 80 

Manlanri Miiliainmad, Mufti of 
Liihoro, 05 

Maya Daa, Rai, diHininHL'd by Sbab 
Jalifin, 102 

Maya, loiiqilrH dotitroyod at, 148 
Monru, oHiiringrt for, iindor Wliali 
Jahan, 90; loiHHion Hunt to, by 
Slifili Jahan, I 14; iiilgriiuago to. 
Iindor Akbar, 42 - 1 
Mcmohn of lldhiii', 02 
Miavar, atlarkod, 79; toinploM do- 
atroyod by .bihiinglr, 73, 89; 
rontro of Vaifinavimn, 142, «rr, 
Udaipur 

Mian Mir, IVliiHlitn naint, 82, 128, 
129 

Middlo Agon, 8 

Midiiiiipur, di'Mtruction of toinploa 
at, 198 

Mina liir/.ar, ;!2 
Mir Baqi, 9 

Mir Habslil, a Shi'a, bin oxoinitiim, 
10 

Mir Hasan, oxpeUod from Kaahinir 
for unorthodox tondonrioH, 127 
Mlr-i-Haj Iindor Shfib Jahan, 90 
Mir Juuila, his attack on Kucili 
Bihar, 197 

Mir Ya’qub, oxocutod as a horotio, 
16 

Mirza Baqar, rousur undor Aurang- 
aob, 124 

Mirza Paul, his admisaion into tho 
Dln-i-USlii, 52 
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MiiVjfi Miiqiin, oxoovitoil fw u horotk-, 
l(i 

Jlih'iiori, Ji'iifii Jo-.uil;, ‘17 
Mil j'lHiiifij'ii, till) jui'tKt, 111! 

Moli.iii Ufm, u dlwniv uiidur .laliari- 
glv, S 1 

Mohan Siii|j,li, tlu' touqilo of. ]-j() 
Monari'liy, lioi'oflilary ill Jiiliiin, 100 
MoiihOi'i'.ilo, cai'i'iCM AkIwr’.M loUor 
to tlio I ihiloHiifihoi's of lOiii’opo, 
47; oil Akiinv’ii tulhoroiico to 
Mil' lim law, 48; on Akbav’h 
roli'Oon, fil -0 

IVl(i!«|unH, lihoir iilinpjod coiivoi'nion. 
into ntulilo^i by Akbar, 
dooiolinlioil hy lUiIm iit Aliinod- 
nnj'iu', 144-r> 

Mu‘a.’/./iiiu, f^ox'oruor of Multan, 1(17 
Mubui'al^, poi'HOCiitoil, Ki; aliaro in 
Akliar'i. I'oligioun |)olipy, 37; 
nutlioc of tho tnfalliliitity Do- 
ci'C'o, 38, 30; lua liulinf in a 
'JVliilidi, f)7 

Mughal Kiiipoi'oi'fj, tlioii' (jliiims to 
cliviuo viglits, 193-4: (.laliphii of 
(.jtod, 103-4; thoir lawn, 194; as 
clcispotH, J94 ; an ngimta of islinn, 
100; citizciu aiitivitioH iiiulor, 200 
Mugliiil India, writUin Iuwh in, IOC 
MugUiil Btato, uaturo of, lOlff.; 
»4 a thonfu'ac.Vi 19() ; limits to its 
authovity, 108-0 

Mnhiuniiin(i, as a pai't of Akbai''s 
iiamo, 44 -fl 

MiihainirKMl Clhaiin, (>0 
Miihainuiatl KTi/jtii, ohi'onioloi' of 
Aucangzob, 130 

Mnliammml Mnqhfil Khan Ahmod- 
nhildl, Hayyid, 87 

Muhammud, Sayyid, aslrad to 
ia'anwlato Qur'an, 80 
Mnhainniad, Shaikli, 129 
Muhammad Tahir, hoheadod for 
blaaphcmy, 1 27 
Muhammad 'fughlaq, 09, 190 
MuhammadauH, thoir part in Hindu 
fostivais, 82 

MuhaiTam, its oolobmtion, 81 ; 

stopped by Aurangzob, 127 
Muhib-Allah, yiiaikli, unorthodoa: 
ways, 129 

Muhtasib, of Lahore, 65; luidor 
Shah Jahan, 111 
Mulla Alimad, Mti Ahmad 
Mitlladom, Golden Ago of, under 
Aiu'angzob, 196, 201 ; ita fall, 20, 
Z2 


Mulla Slnlh Ahmad, a Shi'n, 26; 

a groat I'oiigiinis lotidor, 71 
Mulla iSlirdi Badiddishf, and Auriuig- 
Kob, 128; bis conimontary on the 
(JurTin, 129 

Miillfis, thoir intoloraneo, 19; their 
opfiobitioa to tho patronage of 
soeular litoraturo, 33; thoir 
attitiido towards shaving, 42; 
Akhar’s support of, 47, 62; on 
Akbar’s dolii iquoncies, 48 ; 

oxouBOd ZainiribuB by Shall 
.lalifiii, 8,5 
Mulla, Sliair, 58 

Midtiiii,21, 107; llralimaris puai.sliGd 
for iinjiarting odueatiou to Mub- 
lims at, 139; a Hindu punished 

at, IfiO 

Mukaud Dan, Uai, Diwan-i-Tiin 
iiiulor Shah dahaii, 101 
Mvntahhih-ul-},nhdh, 130, 134 
Muf(arih Khan, allogod converf ion, 
76-0 

Muradahiid, amln of, 150 
Murray, on Alcbar and mosquOB, 40 
Musa, porformod prayers at Akbar’s 
court, 43 
Mfisa, 41 

Music, nt Shah tJahanV court, 98; 
forhidderi at court by Aurungzeb, 
118 

MuHlim, nstrologors appointed by 
Aurangzeb, 120; law, udlierenco 
of Aurangzeb to, IOC; law of 
marriage, 41; fostivais under 
Aktinr, 44; under Sliiih Jahan, 
90, 114; political thooriesj their 
origin, 199; Staton, position of 
nou-boliovoi'B in, 160 
Mustafabad, hot watar-spririgs at, 
150 

Mutah inatriagea, 19 
Muttra, 83; Akbnr at, 24; temples 
built at, imdor Jahangir, 73, 109, 
141; bomidos destroyed by 
Auiungzob, 91, 109, 139, 141, 142 


Hagoro, 61 

Naharjl, his son oonvertod to Islam, 
109 

Nal-o-Vaman, praises of the Pro- 
phet in, 50, 62 
Hanak, Guru, 166 
Hanaki, wife of Hargovind, 1 87 
Haqshbandia, Muslims, their leader 
persecuted by Jahangir, 80 
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NiKfib Khun, fi7 
Ndi'builii, tJio I'lvoi', 

JSfuaiivnd-Dui I ;LU'lirui])ui'T, Mh 
Nnni'at Juii;', I ID 
Nal/hiw Iwiiiu, I'li! 

NoUiorliiud.i, S 

NoLojl, ciiiivoi'.sion l.o 

Ncwn fitiflnni, KhH; OIL 7\unLiii*7,(ih, 

11)0 : ■',/( Alvhul lilt ill, 

Now Wai', Solar, cololii-jiliioiis hj 
Aurana/.oD, 1 l.S ; yiii'liiivi givou liy 
Shall Jahaii, 1)7 
JSTikah inaiTiO(J!c'!v, 19 
Nihiiati /Vllnli, iSayyiil, 12!) 
Nit,yanau(la, liiw worka on Uirulu 
anlroiiumy, 1 til 

tsTiirpur (I’ujijah). rujas of, llfl 
Nfir Ulluh, Qa/.I, (if); (log(f|)<l, 89 

OrgniiiKod I'hureli in IhIiuo, ahnoiieo 
of, 197 

Oi'iiwa, oi'dorH for tiio (IdhU’uc.Uoii 
of loruploH iu, i;i7-8, 148 
OvingUiti, oil firoKlitulOK and 
daiiciii}' gh'ta in SunU., 121!; on 
prohibilion niulor Auranij/.ob, 171 

I*aliuu(ui. Aui'angKoli’n ordorn for 
llio ooiKino.sb of, i:i7; iloHlrncfion 
of toin|ilQ-i hi, i;!7; rajn, of, 102; 
jizyn, of, Ififi 

Paiitilnilanlrn, I’lirsiau IraiiHlaUoii 
of, (12 

Pani|jal,, .sooond baU.lo of, 10 
Pu])al nuncio, 12 
i’n,rliiuniml,, ('avaliur, lOi) 

Pai'HiH, invUiid l,o Akbar’H oonri., 22 
ParvoK, unjiriHonod, 80 
Payno, bin IrauBlaiion of (^uorroiro, 
7.0 

PolMiini't, on Miiharraui, 81 
Pon-'ia, JIumayun’H .<it,ay iu, 10, 47; 

Shfih ‘Abliiia Sufavi of, 107 
PoTnian. Arabiii words iu. 111!, 05 
Porsdual law in MuRbaL India, 190 
Poi'iiBc.hi, on Akbar’a roligious 
bolio&j, 47 

Pill^iuingoiH, to Moiscu, luidur Akbar, 
42, 44; iiiidor Sliah ,fahan, 90; 
alloweci by .lahangtr, 74 
PilgriinagB tax, undor tlio ISul- 
tanato, 2, 3, 7 ; under Shot' Shall, 
11; abolished by Akbar, 23, 24, 
40, 70; revived and abolislied by 
Shah .Tahau, 102; reiinposod by 
AurangKob, 149 

Pmboiro, on Alcbar’s religious 
beliofa, 61-2 


Pin cos of vv'i)i',',lu[i, non-Miisliiu- 
iillowod 1,0 binUL imdor .hdiilngir, 
73 

I’urtiioiio.so, 55; lmii',u,ij;o, 50; 
ca|itiv' 0 'i, a(, Sill', -it, 17; on tin, 
wostiiiu coicil,, 22; Siiali 
.)aliriM’,i i(narriil wilh, 10 I 
f'l'iiliodliiicdiiili oiliii/ii, traiihl.itod 
into 17)r,,,,io, )]2 

l*rati"i|), IH,i!iani,ojh exjnulition 
ag.nnsl, 17 

l’ral.ri|i Ujjiunya, Kin robnllion, 109 
Privato wornlii|), 3 
I’rivv llonucil, 39 

Pro['ili«t, Tho, II, 42, 41, 47, ,50, 58, 
127 

Prostil.ulu,,, al.I.oinpta at ciini.rol 
by Akbar, 31 ; lawn agaiust, mado 
by Aurmigr.oh, I 23 
ProU'iitaiiUi anil ProbiHtanlimu in 
IbigliuKl, 8, 45, 105, lOl), 201; in 
IroUunl, 109 

Pnblii! roligiouri vvoivthip, uiidor 
Akbar, 40 

Public iSorvicuH, 70; utidor Shall 
.bilian, 98; lliiiduH in, nndor 
.laluiunir, 83 ; jioniliou of iriiuliin, 
under tho ,Siiitaiiatii, 5; iiudei’ 
Akbar, 20, <10; undor Oahanglr, 
70, 83; uinlor Shall iJilhiUi, 08; 
undor Auraug’/.eb, 12!) 

Public Lem))Ioii, 23 
Public worship, of Uiudu idoln, 3; 
by non-MiiKliinn, undor Akbar, 23, 
73; place, s of, 70; imdur Sliah 
•lahan, 105; under AunmgKoh, 
148 

PunchayatM, 195 

Punjali,' 24, 34, lOR, 107, 100, 108; 

apontalo Jlimluu of the, 108 
Puraiidhar, ordoi's for the tloatrue- 
tioii of tninploij at, 147 
Puraii Mall, Hher ,Shali’n troachory 
towards, 11 ; defoat of, 12 
I’lU'itauic. reatrictionM, undor 
AurangTiob, I24ff. 

PuBhknr tomplep, destr'cyod by 
Jabangtr, 89 


Qadaria iVIuHlinis, tlioir loador por- 
Boeutod by Jahangir, 80 
Qandnhar, 35 
Qfmuugo, eritioiziod, 11 
QanungciB, appointmontn on con- 
version to Islam, 181-3 
Qial Husain, 67 
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(Jiirii.ir-uil Dili, iuil'KO'itum I'or do- 
fi( I ol' (t'uijiii'r., i‘l(i 

(JijnuU' ICIiTui, 71! 

(jiirtiii', liolK'.'idnd, li*(i 
Qur'an, I!), :17, IJH, 'IH, (15, HO, IJ7, 
Il>i), IfiL’ 

‘ Altiin, '1 '! 

(Julil)-ul-J\Tulk t)l' (iiik'nnilii, 00-7, 
IM 

<,(u(ub, Tl, 80 

ltiiKhiiiinl.il liiii, tmporini Jf'irmnno 
MiiUMlm- unrli't' .‘■Uiiili ■Iniinii, ]()1; 
iiiidni- AunuiK/.oti, l.'iO, liiii, 135 
Riililm. .S7 
llfu Jllinii. 155 

ItfiiHiin'li nl' l-liknuiH', 78, H:! 

Itniii HnuKi'niii, 7!! 

I{ajiuiti. lliuitiiH 111', 7;! 

Itiiipul, m.nt.OH, jinyn in, IM 
ltH,j|)ul, \'Vur, la.'l. l.'IO, M4 
liriji'up orNurpiii', 13'l 
Uaj WiiiKlh I'lijn., Ill) 

Ivflj SiiiKli, liana, l!ll, lillj, 142 
Uaju, a Sayyid Uonil.io, 1 11 
Urdtlil. luuioi' Akijar, 20; undor 
./'atiniiKir, 81 

li^inutitann, rcuviiuu (.rarifilal.iofi of, 
25, HI, 80, li;i 

llama/,ini, r'olobratod by .ruhauRu'. 
88 

Rani Ni'inui, 80 

lirnn Jird, viHil l.o Aufangzob, 166, 
IHOj roi'oivos jiigir from Amang- 
zoli. Kill 

llftin Hiiigh, of Jaipur, 110, LOl, 133, 
145. 154 

llfirn Hingli, raja of ICota, I'Jl 
Rarui of QliHor, 10 
liana Stmga, 0 

Bao JAiiru, raja of Bikauor, 131 
Itaahid Ivhfln, 125, 168 
Hanulpur, nee Tempios 
Batan Singh, omhrnoos Islam and 
is made chief of llampiir, 161-2 
Becoii version to Hinduism, 6 
Keformalion in England, 8 
iloligious, holiofs, settled in Europe 
by the State, 201, 202; diseua- 
sions, Jahilngir’s participation 
in, 82 ; odu cation, imparting of, 
140 1 fail’s and festivals, 3, 70, 
81 j festivals of Hindus under 
the Snltanato, 6 ; toleration by 
Shah Jahan, 103 ; worship, 4, 40; 
places of non-Muslims, mider 
Shah Johan, 103 


Jlont-hoUHOs, ‘>r Slmr ShiUi, U 
Itint, at -Agni, duiiiig Hoil, (fill 
Itoo, < 1(1 Jidiaiupr't, cDliKion, 87 
Uoitinn CttUiolicH, H, III), 10,5, 201 
Iloyal (I (troloKorii disiiii.'iscd, 120 
ltd/. AfKilip, non of raja Sangrrnn, 72 

Sabmmnti, lliudiih not allowed to 
(‘KMiiidii tlioir (load on the banlsB 
ol till', I.'iO 

.Sndr-i ,(ahaii. Jaliaiiglr’i-i Riidr'-us- 
saddr, 03 

iSadr Jnhiid, tho (Irand Mufti, 3.8-0, 
197 

Siidc-iiH-Sadi'ir, ‘Abdiiii Nabi, 38-9, 
197; Hci ‘11 serving Akbar, 58; 
iiiidiic tlalii-uigir, 88, 93; position 
of a. 190-7 

Saiiiisriiing tank, 140 
Suliii, Atiraiigzob’t! attempts to 
ooiivorl, him, 133, 183 
Sirlo of (‘iiildroii, in tho Punjab 
during fainino, 111) 
iSiilo of iiiloxieanls, forbidden by 
tTahiiiigiv, 84 

Si'dih, Mirza, a Hindu oonvort, 107 
Salim, 17, 48, CC, 89 
iSaliin Shfili, 12 

Salutation balcony, used by Shfih 
JahAn, 07 
Sambhul, 0 

Samugarh, battle of, referred to, 
165 

Saiigor, 82 

Sankar, sent to demolish temples at 
Slieogaott, 147 

Sanskrit woilca, translated into 
Porniaa under ShAh Jahott, 112; 
writoru of, 113 
Sarda Act, 31 

Sardfil Singh, tomplos set up in 
tho house of, 146 

Sarmad, porsoonted by Aumngzsb, 
127-8 

Sarkar, Sir J ;i.dunath, on Holi under 
Aurangzob, 149; on tho remission 
of jizya, 1 58 

Sarup Singh, raja ol'Btlcaner, 131 
Satara, Khaudai Rai temple at, 104 
Sati, ui(d 0 r Akbar, 30; British 
otfcempfcs to rostrmt it, 31; 
stopped by Jahangir, 84; see 
Aurangzebj extent of, under 
Aurnngzeb, 172 
Satrunjaya, jain temples of, 24 
Sayyids, 18; rulers of Delhi, 168 
Sayyid Muliammadj 20 
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iScIioois, of Uio cliiHfroyod, 

i'lU 

fShtib-i-liiiiTil., 81, !)(> 

Kliri<lniaii, a (loof, 12!) 

.Sliali ‘Alani oi'dorisd 1,0 )H'rKi.'Oiito 
Hiklis, 1 1 )B 

iShrth .Inlian, o.M'ii.nofi ,s('liol!)?’H from 
nijidii, ;Ui ; UHi'H I, (tin of ‘ Ivlinlirnl, 
iniali', nri; hiK i'ob('Uion, (id, 8!l; 
rJO^■(^l'llOl' of (injiii'iil,, 7!): ni|nM(«l 
I'ollowor of Aliftiiwl vSh'liiiicli, HO; 
ohnrjyxl wil.Ii iioihOiu'n;; .l.dinnon', 
91 ; (lowU'oyH toini)!)) at, Ui'i'liha, 
91 ; UM mi orUloilox MiiHliiii, 04: 
hill (wccwf. ion, 94; (Oirl iMcmliiii 
fostivnlK, 0(1; and Afidiao hoi-oU- 
cal i)i'a,c(,ic'OH, !)7 ; and lii.-i TIiiidii 
inoiiLSiilxlarfi, 90. 100, 101; jiKya 
and i)il^;i'ima,('o fax iiialov, 102; 
siratna of Iliodiia tiiidoi', 102; 
lomplcfi, 102; inid hia I'olii’ioiiH 
tnloraliioii, lOO; iiitluiniao of Ulira 
nn, 104; hiH iiitorloi'i'iico with 
opow oublU*. wovi.Uiji, lOK; TbUiva 
from Ivtiwliinir, 100; and Mualim 
priwoncvi'K of war, (07; ronviO'Hioiin 
to i, slain, 108; pcoliihita Halo of 
\viiio, 111: appoiid.H iiuih(,!iiiiliH, 
MI; Kumpliiiny lawn and law of 
lilaMpliomy aiidoi', 111; iSatialcrit 
wvitoi'H oudorhim,! ll!;i)ai,roniHo.H 
Hindu pnol/H, 111!; patron ifio, a 
daiK’inp;, iriuHiB, [laintitiR and 
aHtrology, 114; koikIh misHion to 
Mooch, 114; roforonijo.s l,o, 115, 
127; proliilntfl iiHO of wino, 121 ; 
and tlio Hiiithis in tho pnhiin 
sorvicoH, 120-110; and IHudu 
tomplos roforcod to, 13(1; MixUra 
tnniplcis rtifowod to, 130; claiiriH 
to llivino rights!, 102, 193, 104; 
SIS guixrdian of lalara, 1 S)0 
ShahjI Sayyid, Khoju loador, or- 
dorod to tho onnrt by AurancKob, 
120 

Slnilijl, talxoii into TmporJal eorviro 
by Shab Jaliaii, 101-2 
Shah Muhtjmmnd, 12 
Bhtlh 8huja‘, 120 
Shaikh 'All Ahmad, 57 
Shaikh Gadal, a Shi ‘a aadi’-us- 
sadur, 18 

Sbaikh-ul-lRlam, a sadr-us-sodm' of 
Aiirangzab, 34G 
Shailth Parld, 71 
Shaikh I’ir, 88 
Shaikh Zam, 0 


iShu,ikli-i-ICfnnaI, 57 

iSharIf ‘Aniil, 57 

Shankar, n, viilor, 109 

iSlinr iSliah Sui'I and lliudua, 10; 

hi.H roligions policy, 11-12 
Shoogaim, fi/'a S.inkar 
■Slii'a.s, 10, 1(1, l,H, II), 1(1, 50 
Slnvui,jr, 132; allognd in-otosit against 
ji'/.ya, 1.53 

Sliivtii ,ni I'i, iiiulor Akbiir, 29; colo- 
brnloil undni' .lahfiugTi', 82 
iSluijsX', governor of Ivafnii, 109 
iSiliar. viiliigo of, 1 12 
iSijufti, under Shall .liilirni, 3(i;iiudor 
Akliar,95; iiiidor .rahaiigir, 85, 95; 
Kcc ZainhilioH ; under Akbar, 
diihangir and Slirdi .lahtiu, 13(1 
iSiluiixIar Shall, 12 
Sikniid.i,r bodi, 5, (1, 7, 8, I 1 
Sikandar lluliihikaii, 7 
>Sil:b.a. and A iiraiigzeb, I0,5)T., 
IKSff.; ill i,ho I’unia.b, .lidiaiigJr’H 
at(,ompt to eriiwli them, 7H; 
pavMwut.iun nf, imder Ahrungmb, 
17(1-7 ; iit.tui'k (111 (ilio I'linpcivor, 
1(17; tlioir relidiiiilH with -lahan- 
gir, 7(1; l.hoir roUgioim loador 
voloasnd by .lahiiiigir, 77; (hu’u 
Hargdviiid, 107; tonipliw do- 
luoliaUed and ron,vov(,ed intu 
inoH(|iirin, 147-K; l.enpiliw do- 
.atroynd at Siriiirid, 107 
Silver' plate reiuoved from tho 
noiirt, 120-1 

Sind, 35: BraliiniiDH puni.slunl for 
iiu|>arliiug religinOH oducatinii, 
130; Arab coniiiiOHt of, roforrod 
(.o, 152 

SiiigorH of Kai-ibniir, 125 
Sirhiud, 49, 57, 8[, 108. 147, 1(17; 
ner Silchu 

Slavo 1 ‘ulei'H of Uullii, 108 
iSlanghtor of aPimalH, jiot nllowod 
twioo a, wook by Akbar and 
.rnbanglr, 85 ; )i odor ,1 alnlugir, 85 ; 
iShfth -lahan’fi attitude towards, 
122; Akbar ami 4aliri,ngir’B at- 
tibudoR rofnrrod to, 1 12 
Smith, Hr Vinoont, oii Akbar’s 
rnligiouB polioy, 4 1 ; oi'itioizod, 41, 
4(5, 47, 60, 5 1, 52 
Sobhfl, Chand, Bai, dlwan of frahoro 
undor Shah .Tahan, 101 
Social (jvila, Hupprosaioa by .Tahaa- 
gTr, 84 

Solar Wbw Year, colobratioiiB by 
Persian kinge, 118 
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Ki)ii\osvtii’a, tomplo of. HI 
iS<iJUUiUli, kiinpln doBfroyocl, 137 
iSoniU), dsHti'injlioji of toiuploH at, 
U7 

SrituiRiir, 128 

Sri HdiiKu HI, of tiho Oarnalir, 
attiickod liy 'Adll Khiiii, 110 
SUimp dutioR, 0 
State roligion, fi2 
SuccoaHioii, Iroiibloa under the 
Mughal ornperoi’H about, 200, 201 
SuftH, 28 

Sufi, traditions, 71; thought, 83 
Sujrm Itai, on tlia lovonnes of 
Borar, 150 
Rnltanato, 1, G, 7 
Sultan Khwiija, 34 
Sultan Mulifwnmad, roprimandod 
by AuriingKBl), 125 
Hultanpnr, 44 

Sumptuary lawH undor Sultans, 0 
Sundar Diis, a Hindu jinol. at Shah 
iTtthiln’s court, 1)3 
vSunniH, appoiutmoiit of ainums 
Ijy AurongKob, 120 
Suporintondont of converts, op- 
poinlod by Shall .Tuhrwi, 108 
Supremacy, Act of, 202 
Suruj Mall, 134 

Humt, 17, 20, 44, 81 ; Hindus of, 143 ; 
throatonod migration to Bombay 
for foar of conversion, dcjiuta- 
tion to tho Emperor, IflS; Rosi- 
dout and Council of, 103 
Siu'ot Singh, son of Ourii Har- 
govind, 188 

Sur Das, patronized by Jahangir, 87 
Sur iHar/ar, pocitry by Sur Dua, 87 

Tabaqat-i-AHmrt, 57 
Tftj-ucl-Din of Dolhi, 37, 67 
Tarben!, wife of Guru Har Rai, 189 
Tarlkh~i.Daudl> on Shcr Shah, 1 1 
Tarlhh-i-HaqqT, on Akbar, 67 
Taaltoi, introdueed by Humayfiu, 30 
Tauhul-i-Ilalii, 51 j see 01n-i-llahl 
Tttvemior, on motivoa for conver- 
sion, 103; on prohibition under 
Aurangzob, 171 

Togh Bahadur, Guru, hia selection 
as a guru, 106, 189; execution by 
Aurangzob, 100, 189 
itemplo, of Bindraban, 24 ; of Jwala 
MnlihJ, 24; built at Tlmnesar 
under Akbar, 45 ; at Jodhpur, 11 ; 
of Klitindai Rai at Ohintaman, 
104; of Malarina, 141 ; of Muttra, 
15 


doatroyecl by Aurangzob, 91; at 
Sambhal oonvcrlod into a 
mog((uo, 9; of Vislura Nath, 141 ; 
of Sikhs at Sirhind, 167 
Tomploe, hinlfc at Muttra, Benares, 
undor Jahnugii', 73 ; destroyed 
at Ifangra and Ajnier under 
Jahangir, 73, 89; in Palamau 
under Aurangzeb, 137; in 
Gujarat, Orissa arul ICuch Bihai, 
137; in Bonaros, Allahabad, 
Kashmir and Kangra by Shah 
Jahiin, 103; at Karer, Amber, 
Jaipur, Lakheri, 145; at Ahmed- 
abod by Shah Jnhaii, 104; by 
Aurangzeb, 140ff. ; at Jaipur by 
Aurangzob, 146; in Hyderabad, 
140 ; in Raaulpur, 146 ; at 
Shoogaon, Jai Singh I’uro, Sorath, 
Purandhar, Wokenkora, XJdoipur, 
Bundol lUnnid, (jhayaspur, 147 ; 
at Ayodhya, Hardwor, Kodarpnr, 
'Maharashtra, 148; at Tilkuti, 
ordevH for dostruotion, 138; 
building of new ones and repairs 
stopped by Sh6h Jahan, 103 ; by 
Aurangzob, 137-8; at Benares, 
Aurangzob’ s orders, 136; 
Aurangzob’s orders for destruc- 
tion of ternples at Muttro, 139; 
destruction of temples, see Jahan- 
gir, Shah Jahan, Aurangzob, 
Gujarat, Ghayas Pur, Haithes- 
war, Hardwar, Kednrpur, Karor, 
Lakheri, Midnapur 
Thaneaar, tomplo built at, 45 
'Phatta, church at, 24 
Theocratic nature of the Mughal 
State, 190 

T'heologiana, solving as officials, 07 ; 
at Jahangir’s court, 85 ; and the 
roimposition of the jlayn under 
Aurangzob, 175; and Aurangzob, 
203 

Thirty-Nuio Articles, 40, 201 
Throe Missions, 62 
Tibet, 107 
Tilkuti, see Temples 
Tika, see Aurangzob; and Shall 
Johan, 08 

Tirupati, temple allowed to stand, 
148 

Todar Mall, Rai, 101 
Todar Mall, raja, 20, 27, 62, 83 
Toleration, religious, discussed., 169 
Tombs of saints, lights prohibited 
by Aurangzob, 126 
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T'i'i)nMliit.iori l)opaT'l.m(int, orgtinizoil 
by Alcbur, 25 

Trial by ordoiil, miilur Akhrtr, H2 
TugliliKi'A )H; niinVH of Dolhi, 108 
Tiiladan, 30; djacuiiiitiiiocl by 
Aiii'iiiigzob, Hi) 

Tiinui, 48 

XJdai Bhiin, convorniim, 109 
Udiiijnir, 134, 142; ruler uf, 131, 
133; in Biindolkhand, 147; 
IctniploH doBtroyod in Iho Rujiuil. 
War, 144 

ITdai Sugar, tomplos dciatroyod at, 
144 

Udiii Singh of .fodUpur, 03 
Udrisls, their qinirrol with MuBlirns, 
188 

(.T|juiii, 83 

lljjain, Jain tomplcH of, 24; at- 
tomi)tH to doHtroy totnplc'B in the 
area of, 143 

nilah Ihul, Mulia, of Sirhind, 07 
Uniformity, Aet of, 40 
Vpcini»htidn, tniiialatod itito PorHiuu 
under Shtdi Jaiiaii, 1 12 
Urrhha, .wo Tompiofi 
Urva, 0 

Uzbek, ‘Abdulin XChau, 47 
VaiBhnnvns, 83 

Vodnngaruia, a protege of Shall 
J ah fin, 113 

VodantiBt Bohool of Hindu philo- 
sophy, 71 

VochvntiBin, compared with Sulism, 

83 


Vdcraina|il,, Raja, governor of 
(hijurai , 83 
Villago hdi'H, 3 
Viiii'ent Srudli, wr Smith 
Von Noer, 53 

Vukla-i-Shiira‘, under Aurangzob, 
HIS 


WiijiXh-ud-DTri, 82 
War <d SuccofiKion, 102, 130, 105 
Weighing of the I'lmperor, uurior 
.lahilnglr, 84; an a protnetivo 
tnoasuro, 84, 85 

WidowH, roniarriago allowed by 
Akbar, 30 

Wine, Moiling, jinhlii; or private 
Htofiped, HI; onle of, Htoppod by 
Jahungir. 84 ; preparation in pub- 
lie and Bale jn'ohihitod by Shah 
ilahnn; wine itollorH janviMhed 
under Anrangzoh, prohibitioua 
onforeed by the ooiifior, 121 
Withington, 74 

Ynhya (’liiHli, Shaikh, Haint of 
Ahiiindalanl, 124 

Yoi/a V(Uiij{li(i, trauHlatod into 
Persian under Shahilahfin, 112 

Zain-ul-'AhadIn, ruler of lvunhniir, 

*> 7 

JHaTninboM, 95 
Kinah, e,oav('rt, 100 
yioroastrian prieatH, 50 
JCoroastiiaiiieni, 54 
Zuh)nrn<iyn, an Armonian Chris- 
lian, 72 
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